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OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ia lenemenemnmmeeeeel 
ee 


Acts as 
Executor, Trustee 


and Agent 


| 


You are invited to send for booklets 
and to confer with the officers of 
the company 


17 Court Srreet 


167 Summer Street 
Bosron, Mass. 
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Convevaneers Citle Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BownpiTcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 




















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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HIS COMPANY offers you a 

complete financial service in 
its Banking, Trust and Transfer 
Departments, combined with every 
modern facility for the safekeeping 
of your valuables. 








AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











More Than 
Routine Banking 





HE SERVICE we render is not 

limited to routine banking. Our 
customers are invited to consult with 
us about their financial or business pro- 
blems. We have special departments 
through which we give information and 
assistance in matters outside the scope 
of ordinary banking service. We take 
pleasure in promoting the interests of 
our customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


C(CLOTHINGS 


Gentlemens | Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 


Fall Clothes and 
Accessories 




















1925 STYLES 








Amoskeag Fabrics 

















have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams_ UtilityGinghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 

1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down fFleecedown Smyrna Cloth 

Panola Cloth § Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Crash Toweling 


Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 


UTS S TT eT SITS eT ec is +9 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: 
= 
: 
5 
= 
5 
MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 5 
S| 


40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
ee STS Se TT ST eT ST ee Tee TTT ST Te TTT a 
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Estabrook & Co. 


Founded 1851 


Investments 
and 
Financial Service 


15 State Street 


24 Broad Street 
Boston 


New York 


Hartford Springfield New Bedford 


Providence 








School founded in 1866 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M.,, familiarly known to 
undergraduates as ‘‘ The Widow’’ 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


The instructors include the following Harvard Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the 


school less than twenty-five years: Charles A. Hobbs, A.M., Hollis Webster, A.M., 
J. Rowe Webster, A.B. 





? io 


IE 


o_o 





Each of the following has had upwards of fifteen years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
John C. Hall, B.S., Ralph H. Houser, A.M., Charles H. Mergendahl, Ed.M., James 
A. Reeves, A.B., Frank A. Sheldon, A.B., Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. | 





For catalog and full inforfnation address : 


THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX I, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
ge os STII 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


43d year opens Sept. 28, 1925. , Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, 78, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


‘WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


53 STATE STREET 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





























” HINCKLEY & WOODS 

VOICE RESTORATION and INSURANCE FIRE 

DEVELOPMENT | 40 BROADST LIABIL- 

MAY SLEEPER-RUGGLES BOSTON aimee. on 

Instructor of Voice, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge GLARY AND EVERY 
54 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 

ANCE AT LOWEST. RATES. 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 
omnes 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 





























ye 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 


Ce ee eT TTI TT TT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 


SrIMMUNU UU. UEUUUUU 
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7 seven well equipped offices located 1n important 
financial centers of the country, an extensive private 
wire system reaching all markets, memberships in the prin- 
cipal security exchanges, and an efficient and courteous organ- 
ization, the investment and commission house of Hornblower 
& Weeks offers its unexcelled facilities developed through 
37 years of business, to individuals, trustees and corporations 
seeking the services of a reliable investment house. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you a 
copy of «*How We Arp Investors,’ which out- 
lines our comprehensive investment services, 





HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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The COMMERCIAL LETTER of CREDIT 


—an instrument of great convenience 
and economy in financing the im- 
port, export or domestic shipment 
of a wide range of commodities. 


We would be glad to explain the 
manner in which this method 
of financing may conform to the 
requirements of your business. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


New York 60 State St., BOSTON Philadelphia 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 
LONDON 
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NearlySixBillionsA ppraised 
($6,000,000,000) 





The value of public utility, 
manufacturing and other 
properties appraised by 
Stone & Webster is nearly 
six billions ($6,000,000,000) 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, Boston 














Parvard Dental School 


A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Offers a splendid opportunity to college men who are 
desirous of entering a profession. 
For catalog giving full information as to courses and 
requirements, address 
Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean 


188 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Aniversity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1925 on Monday, September 28. 
+ 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School 


DeWitt- Clinton Tor Boys 


A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 


Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 


For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 


JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK FLORIDA 


A COLLEGE PREPARA SCHOOL FOR BOY. 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 


FALL and SPRING 
In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 


WINTER TERM 


Coconut Grove, Florida 


A few additional boys will be accepted for the 
fall term in the Adirondacks 


L. H. Somers, Yale ’03 


Oncuiota, Franktin County, New York 





ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method 


High Record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examinations. 
One master to every four boys. 
Classes limited to five. 


Organized Athletics. Field, Gymnasium and 
Track Sports under well-known coaches. 
Boys accepted any time vacancies occur 
Write for Catalog or Information 
A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
Cheshire, C 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven 


ticut 





WILLISTON 


c=) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
qi Al Modern School on an Old Foundalion 


Sturdy New Enoland Ideals 
Of Scholarship and Characler 
i] With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rales from $560. to 3950. a year 
Catalos. Illustrated Booklet on reguest. 





ae ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





ROGERS HALL. 


College Preparation 


Thorough Preparation for College Board Examinations. 
One year intensive course for High School Graduates. 


Graduate Courses 
Homemaking, Secretarial, Art 
Two Years of Advanced Work for High School Graduates 


Equipment unusually complete and attractive. Five buildings. On an 
elevation facing Fort Hill Park which commands a view of the Con- 
cord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 


For illustrated catalogue address the Principal 


Miss Otivz Sewact Parsons, Lowett, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
The Higher Education of YoungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, Expression, HousEHOLD ARTS 


125 thAnniversary in 1927 


MISS MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





The STORM KIN School 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 





NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


Regular four year course. One year intensive 
course for high school graduates. Other 
courses to fit special needs. 


Faculty all Spoctalists tn anys Preparation 


Eight Acres, Three Buildin, On the of 
Northampton ten minutes : from the llege 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 


and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement — Miss Sarah B. WAitakor 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen School 
For Catalog and Mastreted Booklet eddress 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N. Lucia. Northampton, MassachuseRts 
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CLARK SCHOOL 


HANOVER, N.H. 
Seat of Dartmouth College 


Prepares for Dartmouth and Other Colleges 


Cai Privilege 
cial Summer Session 
Ensdinent limited to 60 Boys 


Mayor Sports: Baseball, Football, Basketball and 
Skiing. Also opportunity for Golf and Tennis. 


Send for Special Catalog V 


CLIFFORD PEASE CLARK, Director 
Box 3, Hanover, N.H. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
15 Miles from Hartford 


Summer and Winter Schools 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 

















MY EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 








An Autobiography by 








History of St. Mark’s School 


By Albert Emerson Benson, Harvard ’92 


A book which appeals to all who are interested 
in the development of English and American pre- 
paratory schools, as well as a fascinating chronicle 
of the first sixty years of St. Mark's School. 


Fully illustrated, $5.00. 
Subscriptions should be mailed to 
ST. MARK’S ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
c/o E. A. Taft, 1 Federal Street, Boston 


George A. Gordon, D.D. 


A vital and stimulating book, filled 
with the rich personality of the 
writer, with humor as well as with 
wisdom, and as stirring to read as 
a novel. 


Illustrated, $4.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











2 Park Street, Boston 


























LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


56-58 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them —to order—matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent cn request 


DEALERS in NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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Service 
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Books for the Business Man 





LABOR PROBLEMS 


By EDGAR S$. FURNISS, Pu.D. 


Professor of Political Science, Yale University 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 
LAWRENCE R. GUILD, M.A. 


Graduate Fellow, Yale University 


Unfortunately outside of the ranks of the special students of 
labor problems and of men who are in close personal touch with the 
labor movement, any adequate comprehension or sympathetic under- 
standing of the realities of that problem is rare. Professor Furniss’s 
book is so planned as to give insight as well as knowledge. The basis 
of the book is a collection of readings from the monographs which deal 
with special branches of the subject. These are assembled and so 
welded together as to give a consistent view of the entire field, unobtain- 
able in any other single volume. $2.80 


PRINCIPLES OF 
CORPORATION FINANCE 


By HAROLD L. REED 


Cornell University 


This work presents the more important financial problems that may 
arise in the life of a business enterprise. In its preparation the consist- 
ent endeavor has been to keep in view the small and medium-size 
corporation, as well as the larger organization. It makes clear, further- 
more, either by the historical or analytical method, the reasons for the 
development of customary methods of financial procedure, the wis- 
dom of which is too frequently taken for granted. Written at this time, 
it has been possible to take account of the many recent developments 
and innovations in corporate financial practices, and to utilize the 
results of current analytical and case study materials. $2.50 

















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — ‘ 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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1925—As it today! Erie Boulevard, a splendidly lightad enced mate theroughfare | in Schenectady 





1919—As it used to be. An ugly, disused stretch of the Erie Canal vf 





A ditch in 1919—a boulevard today 


No other municipal improve- 
ment can pay for itself so 
quickly as do well lighted 
streets. Thanks to the pro- 
gressive efficiency of the electric 
light and power companies, 
and of the illuminating engi- 
neers of the General Electric 
Company, the cost of electric 
light today (as you see from 
the little chart at right) is 
actually less than it was befare 
the war. Use more electricity 
indoors and out. 


T is hard to. believe, but 


true. The ugly ditch 
shown in the picture 
marked “1919” and the 


broad, well lighted boule- 
vard shown in the upper 
picture are one and the 
same. Do such improve- 
ments cost money—or do 
they actually save it? 


encourages trade and 
enhances the value of homes. 


And yet, with all its bene- 
fits, and with the increase 
in property valuations 
which it brings, good street 
lighting costs as little as 
$1.50 to $2.50 per capita 
per annum. 





The answer is 
most encouraging. 
Good street light- 
ing reduces acci- 
dents and is a 








What an impres- 
sive lesson is here for 
all forward looking 
towns! People and 
traffic and profits 





deterrent of crime. f: cxemery| all follow the path- 
It attracts and 4y————.,] way of light! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








7-9-35 
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Forthcoming Harvard Books 





Although many of the books listed below will not be published until 
later in the season, we call them to your attention partly as a forecast of 
our autumn list, partly as an indication of the work done by the Har- 


vard University Press. 


Graduates should send for our Autumn An- 


nouncement pamphlet and for detailed information about specific books. 





BRUCE ROGERS: Desicner or Books 
By Freperic WaRDE 

A sketch of Bruce Rogers’ career as typo- 
grapher, together with an annotated list of 
books signed by him or printed under his 
direction. Regular and special editions; 
the latter fully illustrated. 


ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO FOLK- 
SONGS. By Dororny ScarBoroucH 
Most of Miss Scarborough’s life has been 
passed in the South so that this account of 
her search for negro songs is particularly 
vivid and interesting. There are many 
songs, with music for all of them. 


PIOZZI MARGINALIA 

By Percivat Merritt 

Comments from Mrs. Piozzi’s common- 
place book and marginal annotations that 
give a delightful glimpse of her life and 
times and friends; interesting illustrations. 
Regular edition and also a special edition 
signed by Bruce Rogers. 


SHAKSPERE’S DEBT TO 
MONTAIGNE. By Georce C. Taytor 
A monograph that will immediately take 
its place among the more important Shak- 
spere studies and will therefore prove of in- 
terest toeveryone familiar with 17thcentury 
English literature. 


COTTON MATHER, Tue Puritan Priest 
By Barrett WENDELL 

A reprint of Professor Wendell’s masterly 
biography of Cotton Mather which has long 
been out of print and difficult to obtain; 
it presents a most sympathetic view of 
Puritan theology and life. 


INCREASE MATHER 

By Kennetu B. Murpock 

The first full-length biography of the first 
American-born President of Harvard Col- 
lege, who was also an active participant in 
affairs of Church and State at a most criti- 
cal period in American and English history. 


THE CHIEF SOURCES OF ENGLISH 
LEGAL HISTORY. By P. H. Winrietp 
Intended primarily to assist those who are 
beginning research in the legal history of 
England, this volume will be found an ex- 
tremely valuable handbook for its special 
field and for historical studies generally. 


HUMANISM AND TYRANNY 

By Erurain EMERTON 

Studies of certain aspects of the fourteenth 
century in Italy, the century of the revolt 
of the free spirit of man against the prin- 
ciple of authority as embodied in the in- 
stitutions of the Middle Ages. 


OSTEOLOGY OF THE REPTILES 

By Samvuet W. WILLIsTon 

Contains the chief results of Professor Wil- 
liston’s half-century of exploration and re- 
search in the field of vertebrate palaeonto- 
logy, with many illustrations and diagrams 
showing the evolution of the Reptilia. 


JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND 
FAITH. By Rr. Rev. A. C. HEapLam 
The William Belden Noble Lectures for 
1924, by the Bishop of Gloucester; the 
book correlates the Gospel picture of Jesus 
with the religious conception that has 
prevailed throughout the history of the 
Christian Church. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


28 RANDALL HALL 











CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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solicit your patronage 


Potter & Rogers 


STATE and DEVONSHIRE Streets 





Your Choice Of A Career 


Whatever your “Choice of a 
Career”, college training has in- 
creased your economic value 
and adequate life insurance is 
a proper self-appraisal. 


The college graduate can take 


especial pride in the traditions, 
practices, and financial strength 
of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


A John Hancock Policy is a dis- 
tinct asset from the start. It will 
pay you to buy it; and later on, 
should you think of joining the 
field corps of this company, it 
will also pay you to sell John 
Hancock policies. 


John Hancock representatives 
will tell you just how, and 
assist you in selecting both your 
career and your insurance. 


The John Hancock is particularly interested in insuring college men and 
women and in obtaining college graduates for the personnel of the field staff. 


Over Sixty Years in Busi- 
ness. Now Insuring Over 
Two Billion Dollars in Poli- 
cies on 3,500,000 Lives. 


*Tobaccos oj 
DISTINCTION.” 


WE announce the 


opening of our new 


shop and respectfully 


Tobacconists 


BOSTON 
Telephone Cong. 5963 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








MEN, WOMEN 
AND COLLEGES 


A new book by 
Le Baron R. Briggs 


CONTENTS 
What is a Liberal? 


The American College and 
the American University 


The Life and Equipment 
of a Teacher 


Leading One’s Own Life 


$1.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
2 Park Street, Boston 
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YOU WANT THE BEST 








The Raymond - Whitcomb 


ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 


Sails from New York, October 10, 1925; from Los Angeles, 
October 25; from San Francisco, October 27; visits Cuba, 
Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Australia, Java, Singapore, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, England; European ‘termination March 1, 1926; New 
York, March 10; on the new 20,000-ton Cunarder “Carinthia.” 


The Route: The admittedly superior 
Westbound course — Sailing from the 51st 
degree north of the Equator to the 45th 
degree south.— 38,000 miles — 149 days of 
cruising — Visiting 51 ports and places of 
prime interest in 21 countries and colonies. 


The Ship: The brand-new 20,000-ton 
“Carinthia” finest of Cunarders—Launched 
1925—Unique equipment— Instantaneous 
running hot water in every room used — 
Beds six inches wider than on other ships— 
Exceptional deck space—squashcourt, pool. 





No other cruise sails as many miles, visits as 
many places, spends as many days ashore. 


The Seasons: Japan in the world-famous 
Chrysanthemum Time—lIndia in January, 
the only cool period—Egypt at the height of 
the brilliant season—An opportunity to visit 
Europe without curtailing the cruise at a 
time when everyone isgoing there, the spring. 


No other cruise-ship going round the world 
next winter can claim all of these features. 


Features: Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, Zamboanga (Sulu) — 
Every continent visited—Included trips (no 
extra cost) to Peking, Delhi, Benares, Agra, 
etc.—Alternative trips to Cambodia, Siam— 
at Cherbourg and Southampton in March. 





No other cruise-route is planned to satisfy 
every one of these very important conditions. 


No other cruise visits Australia—no other 
cruise-route so completely covers the globe. 


$2000 upward — Limited to 400 passengers 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 





Winter Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Samaria’—Jan. 28, 1926 

West Indies Cruises—S.S. “Columbus”—Jan. 30 & Feb. 25, 1926 

Spring Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Carinthia”—April 3, 1926 
Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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HE HARVARD 
N=GRADUATES 
SM AGAZINE 


Votume XXXIV.— SEPTEMBER, 1925.— NumBer CXXXIII 


CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE — Shady Hill, June 17, 1925 
SYNTHETIC CULTURE 
NOCTURNE IN A LIBRARY 


THE “LIFE INTELLECTUAL” OUT ON THE 
FARM . ; : ° . . ° ° . 


RETROVOLUTION . ° . . . . . ° 
AN ISLAND IN THE TROPICS 
HARVARD THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
ARTHUR LORD 

WILLIAM H. GEER 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CLASS OF 1g00 ; : ° ° 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW . 
THE END OF THE YEAR . 


COMMENCEMENT, 1925: Academic Exercises, 86; 
Honorary Degrees, 88; Alumni Exercises, 88; Directors 
of Alumni Association, 102; Election of Overseers, 103. 


THE UNIVERSITY: Corporation Records, 103; Over- 
seers’ Records, 113; Radcliffe Notes, 116. 


STUDENT LIFE ‘ * ‘ a ‘ 
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SYNTHETIC CULTURE ! 
By JOHN FINLEY 


T AVING read the titles of the Phi Beta Kappa Orations and in a 
4 few instances the orations themselves, I found that there was 
no field left uncultivated in these thickly settled intellectual regions 
and so after the manner of my forebears I have pushed out to the 
frontier for a bit of free land and have taken title to a small area 
which I have named “Synthetic Culture.” The optimism of this 
oration has not been tempered, I ought to say, by the censorship 
of any New England professor, as was my first “oration” in early 
academic days, nor is it to be imputed to any undergraduate verbal 
inspiration. 

From pre-Phi Beta Kappa days in a small prairie college, I re- 
member a fragment of an oration by Wendell Phillips which I spoke 
as a declamation in a Freshman contest, asserting that “if my Lord 
Bacon were to take his proud march down the centuries he might lay 
one hand on the telegraph and the other on the steam-engine [or the 
“steamboat” as one version has it] and say: ‘these are mine for I 
taught you how to think’” [or as it is in a copy of the address which I 
have recently examined “to invent”]. At the time, this seemed to me 
but a bit of rhetoric composed for oratorical or declamatory use. I did 
not think of its philosophical significance. But as I now recall it from 
across the intervening decades in which I have not only seen the first 
steam engine creeping across my native prairie, but have also made 
an anabasis behind one down past the Cilician Gates, following 
Cyrus’s ten thousand, and have heard the telegraph instruments 
clicking their messages in the Morse code not only in the place of its 
invention, but even as far away as Baalbek on the edge of the desert 
at whose farther rim once loomed the Tower of Babel, I realize that 

1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 19, 1925. 
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this Baconian eulogy was but a challenge uttered by a new age, a 
synthetic age (to identify it by only one of its features), synthetic not 
in the sense in which Herbert Spencer used the term, though this age 
has synthesized the sciences and brought them to fight as one great 
army along the verges of the unknown, but in the sense that it has 
thought things together that were far apart in space or far apart in 
nature, or as far apart even as life and death, as the organic and the 
inorganic, — an age in which the new work of creation has been taken 
up and carried on by man. 

Nearly twenty years ago in a Phi Beta Kappa address delivered 
farther inland and at a time when heightened mobility seemed to be 
the distinguishing characteristic of our time, I called it the Tele- 
victorian Age, though in this presence I may use, and be understood 
in using, a term which does not violate a rule learned of an early Latin 
teacher of mine (not to compound a word from two languages) and call 
it the Telenikian Age, the age of the conquest of the far, in contrast 
with the Perinikian Age in whose leisure the ancient and analytic 
philosophy flourished gloriously. In support of this terminology, I 
may say in passing that I consulted a standard Greek dictionary and 
discovered that while there were sixty-seven columns of words with 
the prefix “‘peri” (though in some of these words the prefix had, as 
you well know, not the usual significance of nearness, but the derived 
sense of completeness or nearness to perfection), there were less than 
five columns of words with the prefix “‘tele.”” And when these latter 
words even are defined in their geographical reach, it is evident that 
they also are but “peri” or perinikian words relatively — words that 
tell of what we should now call the near. The striking afar of the 
telebolos was not beyond the reach of the spear or the sling, the tele- 
machos of the arrow. The teleplanos, far wandering, traveler had 
never journeyed farther on the earth’s surface than one would traverse 
in a day or two of twentieth-century locomotion. The telekleitos, far- 
famed, hero would be thought to-day to have but provincial, let us 
say a New York, reputation. The teleskopos, far-seeing, seer of the 
skies could see no farther than his naked eye could distinguish objects 
from Olympus, or from Pelion piled on Ossa, if that had been physi- 
cally possible. The teleboas, far-shouting, orator could make himself 
heard no farther than your Commencement speakers without the 
amplifier. The telegonos, far-born, foreigner, came from a place 
probably no more distant than Montreal. And the telouros, the far, 
far-away place, was not as remote as Seattle. 
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But that was twenty years ago, when Baconian tuition in thinking 
seemed, in this remembered fragment, to find its remote and ultimate 
expression in the engines and instruments of televictorian mobility, — 
engines and instruments which now seem primitive by the side of the 
newer agencies of commerce and communication, the automobile, the 
telephone, the wireless, the radio, the submarine and the airplane. 
They are, after all, but creatures of the lower order of the new creation, 
the “‘first fruits,”’ as Macaulay called these sanctions, of the Baconian 
philosophy. Aside from what seems but a slight progress in the mitiga- 
tion of pain, the more successful coping with disease and the furnish- 
ing of new arms for warfare, the whole progress of the new philosophy 
was summed up by Macaulay in this one paragraph: 


It has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to 
our fathers; it has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; 
it has lighted up the night with the splendor of the day; it has extended the 
range of the human vision; it has multiplied the power of the human muscles; 
it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance; it has facilitated inter- 
course, correspondence, all friendly offices, all dispatch of business; it has 
enabled man to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to pene- 
trate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth (he refers to mines and 
not to subways); to traverse the land in cars which whirl along without 
horses, and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against the wind. 
These are but a part of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy 
which never rests, which has never attained, which is never perfect. 

What would Macaulay have said if he could have seen the next 
century’s fruits of this restless philosophy, which counts itself never 
to have attained and which has at last come to create other trees and 
fruits than those to which Adam gave names in the Scriptural Garden 
or the animals that came out of the ark? I have recently been back at 
the foot of Ararat, where the second cultural experiment with mankind 
began, after the first disappointing experience, and there I found 
America’s Baconian philanthropic enterprise restocking the farms 
with cattle and other creatures superior to any that two by two are 
said to have survived the flood. One of our neo-Baconian economists 
has said that he does not see why there is not as much idealism, of its 
kind, in breeding a perfect cow or a Wisconsin “No. 7” ear of corn or 
devising a machine for measuring exactly the amount of butter or 
casein in milk as there is in “chipping” a “winged victory” of Samo- 
thrace, which H. G. Wells, finding a copy of one in every Boston parlor, 
referred to as the “symbol of the. terrifying unanimity of xsthetic 
discrimination” in this region. This was said in defense of the cultural 
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disciplines of an institution which some have called derisively a 
“butter-fat university” (but which has for years been nobly presided 
over by the President of the National Association of Phi Beta 
Kappa), and in support of a utilitarian idealism (far remote from 
the Neo-Platonic) which its protagonist defines as the “democracy 
of idealism.” 

One hears the remoter pre-Platonic plaints of the Son of Sirach 
asking: How shall he become wise that glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 
whose discourse is of the stcck of bulls and whose wakefulness is to 
give his heifers their fodder; praising the graver making signets, the 
smith the noise of whose hammer is ever in his ear and the potter at 
his wheel — all of whom apply their hearts to perfecting their work, in 
the handiwork of whose craft is their prayer, who “maintain the 
fabric of the world” and without whom the city shall not be inhabited. 
— I thought of these yesterday as I heard the sound of the hammers 
of the workmen on a near-by building accompanying the granting of 
the Harvard degrees. It would have been a mistake to have stopped 
them. 

But this artisan, merchant or farmer was not to sit in the council of 
the people, nor “apply his soul.” Burke quoted this passage from the 
Apocrypha in support of an aristocracy in government. It was only 
the scribe, who could seek out the wisdom of the ancients, become 
occupied in prophecies, discern the hidden meaning of proverbs and 
be conversant with the dark sayings of parable. But that was when 
the eight-hour day was not dreamed of for the multitude. Culture 
may now come for every one by “opportunity of leisure.” And why 
should not the universities help to make this culture possible? 

It is, however, in the specific application of Baconian thinking to 
the synthesis of the primal materials with which the Almighty began 
his creation into new relations, that this age is distinguished from that 
ancient one when things were seen deductively as by Lucretius when 
he said of the atoms which he but imagined: “‘Considera opera ato- 
morum.” It is as if philosophers had brooded analytically over the 
earth for centuries, just as the Creator brooded over chaos, and having 
discovered the original though invisible units, the least common 
multiples of matter, had begun the creation anew, had moved upon 
the face of the animate and inanimate world with which the Creator 
was evidently pleased when he ended his six days’ labor, — a begin- 
ning of the second week after the seventh day and its sequent night of 
rest and contemplation: after the leisurely philosophical meditation 
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of the Sabbath morning in Greece, the noon, afternoon and decline of 
Rome’s day and the twilight and darkness of the evening and night 
of the Middle Ages, — the astrologer and the alchemist sitting wake- 
ful through the night till dawn, keeping their fires glowing that gave 
first promise of this synthetic day — the day of the new creation, of 
which the chemist, the astronomer, the physicist, the biologist, the 
merchant, the farmer, the engineer or the artisan is the physical creator 
— the restless Baconian philosophy ever driving him on. 

The chemist has drawn forth from his blackness of ccal tar the 
colors of the rainbow (and some that are not clearly seen in ordinary 
vision of that sign of promise) and not only these hues but a fragrance 
equaling or surpassing that of the rose and a sweetness a thousand 
times sweeter than the honey and the honeycomb. He has made 
synthetic rubies fit to put beside those mentioned in Job as only less 
precious than wisdom and not to be distinguished except in size from 
the famous ruby of Shah Akbar the Great. He has found that those 
theoretical units of matter which Plato, scorning “the ever shifting 
spectacles of this visible tangible world,” imagined to be the “im- 
mutable essences of things,” are themselves as mutalle as the solar 
systems, of which they are the infinitesimal microcosms with their 
whirling planets, — so clearly pictured by Neils Bohr in one of his 
lectures last winter on “touring the atom.” He has even found a way 
to restore that which rust has corrupted and so has made it safe to lay 
up treasure on earth except where thieves break through and steal 
(ubi fures furantur). He has helped farmers and horticulturists to 
create new “races” of grain, to grow crops and fruits, which the Al- 
mighty himself could not produce unaided, by grafting and by using 
Jove’s own instruments to steal nitrogen from the air as Prometheus 
filched the fire; he has helped the astronomer to loose the bands of 
Orion, measuring its Alpha star, Betelgeuse, as he would determine 
the diameter of a penny at a distance of a thousand miles; he has con- 
spired with the physicist, the architect and the engineer to create 
substances out of which to build more stately mansions for the souls 
of men in transit across this earth; and he has joined hands with the 
biologist not only in searching out the origins of life but also in battling 
to keep off its predatory pathogenic enemies and so postponing death. 
Berthelot, the father of synthetic chemistry, has said of this creative 
science that it is “more powerful, more varied, more ingenious than 
nature itself,” if indeed “‘an art that adds to nature” is not “an art 
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that nature makes,”’ — but can make, one might reverently add, only 
by making a mind that shares the mind of the Creator. 


I have made this rash and hurried excursion into a field where even 
Phi Beta Kappa men, instructed in the chemistry of forty years ago, 
when the atom was indivisible and immutable, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, must enter with peril, not to discuss this method, 
but merely to find background for the question as to whether this 
synthetic creative process, which is beginning to do so much for 
material civilization, has not a contribution to make to its cultural 
advancement; whether culture may not without losing its quality 
(which remains after all “the only genuine human ideal”’) extend its 
borders to include the products, intellectual, moral, spiritual, of other 
than the traditional (and what have come to be considered natural) 
disciplines; whether the new discoveries in natural law have not some 
new values to give to the spiritual world; (for the mere fact, whatever 
its physical import, is sterile unless under it, as Henri Poincaré said, 
the soul of the fact is seen, unless it gives, I would add for myself, new 
analogy for the interpretation of human life, since that seems to me 
the chief end of science); whether there is not a synthetic something 
‘*just-as-good”’ which those who create and carry on commerce in the 
“commodity of matter” have also to offer as “merchants of light,” 
whom Bacon would have had minister to the New Atlantides, or 
**merchants of sweetness and light,”’ as Matthew Arnold would have 
called them, if indezd he could have admitted culture in any trades- 
man whatever his wares. 

Commerce has nevertheless been helpful to culture in the past. Its 
tradesmen have also merchants of light. It has had an essential place 
in the divine economy under which the rubber plant grows in certain 
regions of the earth, the indigo plant in others and the potato plant 
in still others; under which olives are indigenous to one continent and 
tobacco to another. For no national area is quite self-sufficient. No- 
where does civilized want seem to be satisfied with that which is 
propinquitous. Desire is telephilic. Even the inorganic civilized 
necessities are scattered. Manganese, needed for the hardest steel, is 
hid away in the Caucasus and India. Nickel is confided chiefly to 
Canada; tungsten to China and vanadium to Peru. It seems to be of 
design that without others no one part should be made perfect even 
inorganically. The West would probably have left the Far East alone, 
if it had not a possessing desire for pepper. spices, and gems which it 
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did not have. And the East might still be content with its rice if it had 
not found apples in the orchards of the Hesperides. The tree of good 
and evil had inevitably to be tasted, if for no other reason than one 
that prompts the researcher in his quest. Yet one writer with less of a 
Presbyterian sense of foreordination speaks of these scattered fruits 
as the “chance bounties of nature,” and looks upon man prior to this 
new day of creation, when he could select but not invent, and culti- 
vate but not create, as an unhappy victim of an environment which 
threatened to close in on him if he could not keep it pushed apart with 
his ships and wheels. 

If he wanted sugar, he had to send to the West Indies; if he wanted indigo, 
he had to send to India; if he wanted febrifuge, he had to send to Peru; if he 
wanted fertilizer, he had to send to Chili; if he wanted rubber, he had to send 
to the Congo; if he wanted rubies, he had to send to Mandalay; if he wanted 
attar of roses, he had to send to Turkey. 


This compulsion, whether a foreordination or merely an essential to 
survival, has resulted in a loss of certain provincial cultures and the 
advancement of the culture of illocality, in which “‘some great culture 
is always dying to enrich the soil of new harvests.” Your eminent 
alumnus, Mr. Justice Holmes, once said prophetically, “we shall 
come to glory not in immortality but in illocality.””. Now comes this 
creative process, not only with its added endowments of commerce 
to disturb the old courses, but with its promise of new and illocal gifts 
to culture, if only they are not disdained. I can make a hint of 
these only by analogy, though such a messenger is not always to be 
trusted. 

Let us take the olive, that tree of Minerva’s disciples, the scholars, 
— the tree a twig of which primarily of the wild variety was given in 
recognition of especial achievement as we now give a gold medal. 
Some years ago, in visiting the supposed ruins of Cicero’s ancient 
school, at Tusculum, not far from Rome, I saw the groves of olives so 
near to their stone seats that the scholars might not only have plucked 
the fruit as they studied and carried on their Tusculan disputations, 
but might even have crowned their own heads with the leaves. It was 
the scholar’s tree preéminently, though it also furnished oil for the 
anointing of priest and king. 

But the olive is now inadequate to the nutritive needs of the whole 
world. Likewise the Latin and Greek, whose literatures flourished 
under its branches and have given delectable sustenance to so much 
scholarship, have not sufficient shelter for al] those who would avail 
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of that ancient culture in its native groves. So we have sought to 
transplant the olive to our sunniest hillsides and the Latin and the 
Greek cultures to our most sympathetic temperaments. But even so 
the product is inadequate. As a result, over great areas we are growing 
a synthetic or, rather, in this case, a substitute, article whose essence 
it is claimed one cannot tell from the essence of the olive, and likewise 
a synthetic or substitute culture which cannot be distinguished, it is 
maintained by many, from the distillations of Latin and Greek. For 
a time, the synthetic article was so labeled. Now, in many institu- 
tions, bachelors of art have necessarily no knowledge of either of these 
sometime requisites for an A.B. degree, though it is an auspicious 
fact that the study of Latin is absolutely and relatively increasing as 
a basic discipline. 

In chemistry equivalency is first determined by analysis and analy- 
sis must come first in education as in chemistry; but it can be made 
only while the material is in the alembic or crucible. It is to the credit 
of that great teacher of chemistry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who became 
the great educational leader, that new elements of discipline have 
been brought into our college curricula and subjected to analysis. 
The synthetic process is gradually availing of the results, but I think 
we have been a bit hasty in putting on the labels of equivalency and 
doing so on a purely or chiefly quantitative basis. On the other hand, 
I think we have a Phi Beta Kappa fondness, — acquired it may be on 
the part of some of us, but none the less real — for the fruit of Min- 
erva’s tree and a prejudice against any proposed substitutes for the 
oil that has been sanctified by prophet and priest and glorified by 
philosopher and poet. 

I often recall a dinner of the cotton-seed crushers of the United 
States, which I once attended but with a feeling that it was a rather 
uncultural association for a College President. There I learned, how- 
ever, that after the cotton bush had out of its fibres clothed the naked 
with prismatic ginghams, denims, poplins and the like, it had sufficient 
material left to produce from its seeds more so-called olive and other 
oil than all the olive trees actually produce, not to mention cottolene, 
unsinkable soaps, mattresses, cattle feed and bread; and before the 
evening was over, I saw the cotton boll as an olive tree, a sheep, a 
silk-worm, a cow, a razor-back hog and a dirigible balloon all wrapped 
up in the most beautiful white package that the Almighty ever tied 
to the twig of a bush. 
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Of such neutral synthetic food, as a modern chemist has said, the 
Hindu who can eat no fat from the sacred cow, the Mohammedan 
and the Jew who can eat no fat from the abhorred pig, and the vege- 
tarian can all partake with immunity; and in the synthetic purple 
which the murex anciently supplied to leisurely royalty alone, the 
demos may now clothe itself culturally. 

Is it not because we have not yet seen the things about us in their 
poetic significance — the very commonplaces of life — as the Greeks 
did, that we cannot think of them as having cultural values? Is it not 
this insight, this interpretation that is needed to lift the modern cities 
into that poetry which every one who knows mankind “knows to be 
immeasurably more common than the commonplace?” 


It is a scholar’s glory to exhume 

A buried Troy, to search for crumbling shards 
Along the Mander and the Simois, 

And wander where Ulysses’ “wooden horse” 

Did graze his fill beside Boonarbashee. 

But there are many Troys, and miracled, 

Above the ground; where out of fire and stream 
Myriads of horses are each day evoked 

That skyward race in clouds of steam and smoke; 
Where Helen’s ‘purple web of double fold’ 

Is ‘broidered by machines more skilled than hands’; 
Where fact, more noble far than ancient myth, 
Daily presents heroic, beauteous stuff, 

Still braver, fairer than the best that was, 

For new earth-epics and availing song. 


We peer into the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen and treasure every uten- 
sil and trinket that the archeologist brings forth, but most univer- 
sities would hesitate to do what one has done for vendors of modern 
articles of greater utility and beauty: grant the Master’s Degree 
in Retailing to those who have attained proficiency in educating the 
taste of purchasers, so that what they buy is of more value practically 
and esthetically to society than what they pay for it. For that is the 
service of commerce, else we are on the downward road culturally. 
The scholar must with his classical spirit come into the crowded city 
and there recognize and enhalo the work of those who have reared 
their zikkurats higher than those of the inhabitants of Ur, in order to 
have wider commerce with men. There was never greater need of this 
classical spirit in settling the standards for the new creation — for 
synthetic culture. To it even the merchants in the agora and the work- 
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men at their trades must look, not to seek out for them words modu- 
lated to Greek lyres or Latin lutes, but to learn thoroughly “the meas- 
ure and poetry of true life.” 

A few weeks ago, having been invited to meet at dinner the English 
ecclesiastic popularly known as the “Gloomy Dean” and having had 
to give attention during the day to the news of the day — which like 
the manna in the wilderness has to be editorially used on the day that 
it is gathered — I put under my arm a collection of the Dean’s most 
outspoken essays to read on my walk homeward. Making my way 
down the famous street which has been called the “Via Gloriosa,” 
because they have brought the glory of the nations into it, I read with 
frequent interruption and jostling by the demos the opening pages of 
his Confessio Fidei. This essay, he tells us, he began to compose in the 
solitude of a terrace in full view of a Swiss Alp five thousand feet high 
and of a majestic range of snow peaks and glaciers which opened an 
avenue of communication with the Magnalia Dei. The street through 
which I was passing was, by contrast, an avenue of communication 
with the Magnalia Hominum; — the one in its august silences giving 
freedom for philosophic journeying toward the supreme heights of 
culture, the other leading into the thronged ways of industry, trade 
and commerce. But it is down the avenue of jostling crowds into the 
agora that culture must come, not only without agoraphobia but with 
agoraphilia in its heart, and when there must not stand, disdainful and 
silent, as did Socrates through the night, paying no attention to those 
about him; and at dawn saying a morning prayer and going home, — 
a prayer we may assume not addressed to Athena Agoraia, for she was 
a minor divinity, but to the great god Pan who had as little concern 
for financial affairs and as great contempt for industry as Socrates 
himself had. One finds a more companionable spirit in that quixotic, 
epigrammatic philosopher-editor, to whom the streets, the “lit 
straight streets” he trod “shot out and met the starry streets that 
point to God.” 

Matthew Arnold, it will be remembered, defined culture as “the 
criticism of life by gifted men alive and active with extraordinary 
power at an unusual number of points.”’ But that is only its analytical 
function, its initial definition, the first stage of culture. If it stops 
there, it is a futile activity, unless other gifted men “alive and active 
with extraordinary power at an unusual number of points” synthe- 


size into new forms of life andhigher culture the elements torn apart 
by criticising analysis. As I have said, it is upon the second stage that 
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we are entering in education, though we have not gone far enough in 
analysis to furnish much material for the synthetic specialists to work 
upon. 

In the first place, there has not yet been made a comprehensive 
analysis of the things which the several civilized peoples think it 
essential to pass on out of their respective experiences or hopes, each 
to its succeeding generation. Once that were done, we should be 
ready to have synthesized by earth’s most “gifted men,” a universal 
minimum program embodying the essentials of the race experience as 
a whole whose content should be communicated in the most effectual 
method to every child born into the world capable of receiving it. This 
would be the foundation of a world synthetic culture. (And I have 
more than once publicly expressed the wish that America might turn 
all that comes to her in payment of international debts to that great 
synthetic educational enterprise.) Here is a fundamental task for the 
League of Nations Committee on Intellectual Coéperation. 

In the second place, there should be an analysis of the secondary 
school disciplines by the gifted men (such as Arnold describes) of each 
nation and a study of cultural and vocational capacity — and there 
should be pre-cultural guidance as well as pre-vocational guidance; 
for the greatest need is of guidance in the right use of leisure, a con- 
clusion which I thought was new with me when I first reached it, but 
which was made, I discovered, by Aristotle some two thousand years 
ago, though in his day a few had all the leisure and the great mass 
none of it. None the less, some did break through. A fragment con- 
sisting of one line from a Greek poet of an earlier period tells of a 
ditcher that became a king. There is preserved, however, the less 
happy epitaph of one who was born a man, died a grocer. The second- 
ary synthetic courses ought to start every youth in the direction of 
living and dying a man, whatever his vocation, so that, as Wells said 
in his “Undying Fire,” “Wherever the flame of God can be lit in 
youth it has been lit.” 

It is in the field, however, in which this Society has its roots of schol- 
arship that this analysis and synthesis should after all be pressed most 
vigorously. I have thought that this national organization of “gifted 
men,” the most gifted, should make it its business to find out by 
criticism, the atomic value, culturally, of every discipline, and then 
work out the formule of possible compounds. It is a difficult under- 
taking. Some minds, like benzene, which Michael Faraday discovered 
a hundred years ago this week, have so many creative possibilities, 
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But I cannot think of an enterprise in behalf of culture more worth 
undertaking. So far concerted effort has been largely quantitative as 
defined in entrance units and Carnegie counts and college credits. 

These synthetic cultural suggestions as to education are, however, 
only an intimation of the gigantic task awaiting the collective human 
intellect which, as the anonymous author of “The Great Analysis” 
has said, must enlarge itself so as to embrace in one great conspectus 
the problems not of a parish simply nor of a nation only, but of the 
pendant globe. This means a planetary consciousness — not mere 
international-mindedness — and it requires after the great analysis, 
the great synthesis, a world in which gifted men become not only 
critics but co-creators with the Infinite One. But if it is to be a world 
through which my Lord Bacon may proudly continue his march down 
through succeeding centuries, it must be a world held together not 
only by steam and electricity, by the press and commerce, but under 
direction and control of a synthetic humanism, — a humanism that is 
willing to listen to the last scientific word of the gnat or the atom, that 
does not fear contamination by the useful, that glorifies labor yet is 
not ergocentric, that offers the wisdoms of leisure, as well as of voca- 
tion, that has the imagination to see the “soul under the fact,” that is 
ready to go into the agora and teach its men of business to become 
merchants of light, — a humanism that will pursue the interesting with 
disinterestedness, that will liberalize the practical by unselfish use and 
interpret even the commonplaces of life in their spiritual significance. 
With such a humanism instructing our creative, synthetic energies, 
the world will “move on nevertheless.” 
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NOCTURNE IN A LIBRARY! 
By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE, ’04 
I 


YOOKS on the tables — books along each wall — 
) Books in proud bindings — torn books in a heap — 
Some books content with century-hallowed sleep, 
And others that on quiet midnights call 
Until they wake me from my dreams, and hale 
Me shivering down to listen to their story, 
While stars go by in unregarded glory, 
And dawn comes up, cold and estranged and pale.... 
O long-time friends! What other power than you 
Can nourish our old passion? — hold us true 
To the young faith which once our hearts avowed? 
When in the solitude of the evening light 
We keep your quiet vigil with the night, 
You bring the sun. The day brings back a cloud. 


- Here where the Jamplit room’s book-guarded space 
Is all the world, and not an alien breath 
<nters to this small citadel, — this vast place 
Where dead men’s voices break the hush of death, — 
Here through the night-hours I turn well-loved pages 
That in my youth seemed eloquent of a plan 
Divined by eager poets, confident sages, 
Of the great destiny and high worth of man. 
Still the tall spires of their heroic vision 
Rise clear before me, as they did of old. 
And yet a savage laughter of derision 
Jangles now in my heart. The night grows cold. 
Soon the first pallor will tremble in the sky — 
And then, I know, these midnight dreams will die. 


Like the recurrence of an old despair, 
Dawn soon will turn the windows slowly grey. 


1 Read before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 19, 1925. For per- 
mission to reprint this poem acknowledgment is made to The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 
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Yesterday whirled our hopes like leaves in the air; 
Now comes the chill wind of another day. 
Yesterday whirled us in the tempest-boast 

Of wars that saved a world for liberty: 

To-day dawns tragic, now that we have lost 

Even our faith we had an enemy. 

To-day looks in through the blank window-pane 
Upon the dreaming dupes that late we were, 

And whispers — ‘‘ What the world endured, was vain; 
In vain the high hearts found their sepulchre 

By a certain river, or in a certain wood. 
I rise, a new day, flushed with future blood!” 
Cruel and evil and aloof and cold 

This dawn confronts us. For with secret breath 
New war-lords like the ones we saw of old 
To-day, in council, still are whispering death. 
Again they weave their intricacies of hate 
Which, on some other dawn, inevitably 

Shall be the arbiters of the young men’s fate— 
Shall be the swift tornado from the sky. 

In every land is raised the old device 

Of greed and terror, ignorance and hate. 

That which we swore should never happen twice 
Grows strong, — without our gate, within our gate. 
And high-and-low and near-and-far conspire 

To heap the rich fuel, and invoke the fire. 


II 


I will not look at this.... I will return 

To my calm lamplight; and, as years ago, 

Take down the sacred volumes — slowly turn 
The nobly singing pages that I know: — 

Listen again while the young Shelley’s voice 
Speaks beautiful madness, better than our truth. 
Upon his sunlit peaks, I will rejoice 

In the unlimited eager hopes of youth. 

Or will watch the ghost of Goethe move 
Through its vast dream-world, where is still a place 
For liberal human hope, and generous love, 
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And the slow-gathering wisdoms of the race — 
And live his golden days, and feel his trust 
That life is more than wind whirling the dust. 


Ill 


Yet —I put down the volumes. ... There is gone 
The god that in these pages once we found. 

Too swift, too pitiless has our fate whirled on 
That we turn back to that once-holy ground. 

No magic can restore, ever again, 

The confident promise of those earlier years. 

For we have seen the very sunlight wane, 

And watched our world go down in blood and tears. 
Towers of our spirit crumbled in their pride 

When century-carved cathedrals fell in flame. 

A hope of ours died where each soldier died; 

, And we endured all of each nation’s shame — 
Shame, for the race of which we were a part 

That held such treachery in its secret heart. 


And so, to-night, seeing the hopes that fail, 
Seeing the brute that is a part of man, 

I think that Galahad and his Holy Grail 
Had best make way for some less gilded plan. 
We, lewd and savage cousins of the ape, 
May well cease boasting of our family tree, 
And with a certain modesty try to shape 

A dream more consonant with reality. ... 

— As a poor madman, guessing that his brain 
Inherits some defect of fatal blood, 

Accepts the curse of an accursed strain, 

And halts, midway in his grandiloquent mood — 
And for one honest hour, ceases to boast 

His lordship of that forest where he is lost. 


IV 


We, the so-doubtful heroes of to-day — 

We children of all irony, all despair, — 

We proud explorers who have missed our way — 

We, Icarus-brood hurled headlong through the air, — 
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For us, what guide and leader can suffice? 

What champion or what prophet or what sage? 

What herald of an Earthly Paradise? 

What golden hero from the Golden Age? 

Who — save the ancient, tattered, unhorsed knight — 
The renowned windmill-warrior, sore and spent — 
That luckless champion who in every fight 

Proved his cause lost beyond all argument. 

Yes! deck the lean horse! Bring the rusty lance! — 
And let Don Quixote ride forth toward romance! 


See how he rides, that battered ancient shade — 
(Our hero, or else hero have we none —) 

Don Quixote, vanquished, and by fate betrayed, 
The sorriest scarecrow underneath the sun: 

See how he rides! Indomitable still, 

With Roland’s horn still echoing in his breast ~ 
Spending the riches of his knightly will 

On causes vain, and hussies sore-distressed — 
Careering through a world that has no place 
For the quaint chivalry that the legends told — 
Seeing brass basins turn to helms of gold — 
Finding the Virgin in the harlot’s face: 

The dupe of an archaic lying vision — 

Time’s fool... the ages’ jest ... the oaf’s derision... . 


O dauntiess hero of the rusty mail! 

You knew the appalling truth before you died — 
Knew that your knighthood was of no avail, 

And that the old romancers all had lied. 

Yet shall your followers, to the farthest age, 

Still saddle the lean horse and grasp the lance, 
And seek your dusty highroads of romance, 

And your vain wars against the giants wage. 

For comedy is in our deepest blood; 

We breathe frustration from the very air. 

O great Don Quixote! Let your reckless mood 
Still be our light, through midnights of despair — 
That we, though knowing all that once you knew, 
Hopeless and grim, adventure forth with you! 
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When all our troubled errantries are done, 
And faiths and lures alike have lost their sway, 
And but the subtle body, rotting alone, 

Is left to prove the daring of our day; 

And if we won, head-high, or if we lost 

Is now no matter anywhere; and unswerved 
The seasons roll, indifferent to the cost 

Of pageantries we ruled or faiths we served — 
Then of the passion whose attainment was 

So serious business while we lived and sought, 
Perhaps some faint and ghostly flush shall pass 
Out of a vase or song or tower we wrought, 
And rest one moment upon men as blind 

As we were, bent on hopes we leave behind. 


I trust the young — who, dreaming, shall awake 

On sudden Springs and capture, fluttering by, 

These gleams of memory — capture them, and make 
Old lights to flicker on new wings that fly. 

Then such a dreamer shall, in one, bear fruit 

Of all that from our million Junes could live, — 
From pulses quenched, lips even whose dust is mute, 
Hopes whose so mighty part was fugitive. 

He shall inherit us; and not yet come 

Into the full enthrallment of his day, 

Shall feel, within his bosom, stir the bloom 

Of all our Springs, a thousand years away — 

The moment’s mirror of our final light 

In infinite dust vanishing down the night. 


So out of horrors that could break the heart, 
Did the heart keep its bitterer memories, 
There desperately survives some rarer part — 
Old, meager consolations such as these. 

And when the baffled spirit dares to brood 
Alone with its own destiny face to face 

It finds, in that grim midnight solitude, 
Some ancient smouldering altar of the race. 
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With hard-won fuel we feed the little fire, 

Shielding its hesitant flame against the blast — 

We, heritors of an unfulfilled desire 

That it burn brighter than in the somber past. 

At midnight, by the ghostly flame, alone, 

We pray, — beside that altar’s blood-drenched stone. 


THE “LIFE INTELLECTUAL” OUT ON THE FARM 
By ROBERT CLEMENT, ’97 


FT HE Latin word campus means field. It should mean just as much 

on the farm as it does in the college. The farmer should be able to 
get a better crop of learning on his campus than the student does on 
his. One gets knowledge in a college, but wisdom on a farm: for the 
farmer can ripen his harvest with meditation. The road to learning is 
not long; it’s merely wide. 

‘What happens when one leaves the fields of music and literature 
for the wheat fields of Montana?” 

“Why — er — nothing happens.” 

“But the cultivation of one’s mind!” 

“You can cultivate that while you’re cultivating your fields.” 

“But the surroundings of books!” 

“You don’t need to be surrounded by books. Why have sixty books 
when six will do just as well? In fact, the chances are all against 
the sixty-book man. There aren’t three men out of fifty that can read 
sixty books on any one topic without missing both themselves and the 
point at one and the same time.” 

“Ridiculous!” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, extravagant, then.” 

“On the contrary — a very conservative statement.” 


As I stood at one corner of my vast tract of homestead land, over 
whose treeless expanse the sky came down like a blue cup, I had not 
clearly in mind just what the readjustments would be. For a while I 
had straddled the situation with home papers and a magazine or two 
from the East, but already I had begun to appreciate the irrelevancy 
of reading about music I should never hear, pictures I should never 
see, and books I should never read. Then, too, there was the vast 
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literature and tradition of farming, not to mention its back-breaking 
practice, which were calling for my attention. As the ranch began to 
develop itself, mountains of work offered themselves for the scaling. 
Yet, for all that, there were curious resting-places on these mountains 
where no work could be or ever had been done, since Adam. To-day I 
know what these resting-places are for — they’re the farmer’s study, 
his retreat, spots for meditation, Nature’s University Extension. 

Despite the vastness of my estates with their endless detail, I would, 
for all that, often find myself faced with an appalling mental emptiness, 
as when I was snowed in, or when I had to stare vacantly at the backs 
of my horses. It must have been two years or so before I began to 
realize that my solitude was more imaginary than real, and that it was 
being shared by a pair of uninvited guests, two devils, one foolish 
beyond conception, the other evil beyond compare. These devils are 
the twin offspring of monotony, Neurosis and Self-Analysis. What 
drove them away may be interesting to hundreds of farmers, especially 
those who have come from other fields of endeavor. 

The foolish devil would have me imagine myself in some critical 
and dramatic situation wherein I should be the cynosure of all eyes, 
the divinity rescuing in the nick of time. Yes, precisely those factors: 
Protagonist, bad situation, progressive amelioration, and an eleventh- 
hour redemption. Ashamed of these fantasies? Certainly. And this is 
the first time I have ever confessed to having had them. Yet “I am 
not the only one.” Judge of my utter amazement when one day on the 
farm, while I was reading a Russian novelette by Goncharoff, “‘Oblo- 
moff,”’ I stumbled upon a detailed description of my silly fantasies, 
just exactly as I had dreamed them while hauling in northern Montana. 

It will be seen that I got rid of this devil by offering him a job, but 
now for the other devil. 

I had left the city with a fine assortment of broken-down nerves, 
which ranch life had failed to cure completely. Creaking along on the 
top of my load I would suddenly be swept with a paroxysm of rage so 
terrible in its intensity as at times to make me reel. Was I crazy? No 
— merely neurotic. Years before I had seen the title of a book by one 
Bechtereff, ““Sudden Rages and Tempers as Symptoms of Neurosis,” 
and so I knew what was up. There was just one way to get rid of this 
evil — by music: and a few measures of humming would harmonize 
my spirits with the tones. Curiously enough, three pieces seemed al- 
ways suitable and sufficient for this cure: Tchaikowsky’s “Original 
Theme with Variations, Opus 19, No. 6,” the second and, I think, the 
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fourth variations: only the final variation of Beethoven’s “Theme 


with Six Variations, Opus 34,” and a light, pretty, sentimental trifle,. 


“Tis Moonlight To-night,” from a musical comedy, “Time, the Place, 
and the Girl.” It is noteworthy that the factors common to all these 
three pieces are moderate tempo, melodic feature, and much writing 
in the upper registers. 

I once tried, without awakening suspicion, to wheedle a farmer into 
telling me just what kinds of thoughts revolved in his mind while he 
was hauling, but all that I could get out of him was a sheepish grin. 
No, “I’m not the only one”; I suspect there are several million 
farmers giving rides to uninvited “devils.” 

Right now I begin my free premium distribution of subjects for 
Ph.D. theses. No. 1 is: Just what kind of music is best adapted to the 
cure of neurosis? No. 2 is: Exactly what forms of thought revolve in 
the mind of a laborer engaged in a monotonous task? No. 3 is: Is there 
any habitual difference between the idle thoughts of a neurasthenic and 
those of a laborer in a monotonous task? 

Let the matter be dropped here, for this article is not a treatise on 
nervous diseases or, rather, disorders. Sufficeth it to say that solitude 
is a power, working on the farmer uselessly or evilly if his mind is 
vacant, richly and constructively if he has a problem to meditate 
upon. In this latter regard I was to get a great surprise. 

One day I was told that I had been appointed the treasurer of a 
small community enterprise, no refusals permitted, and the job to be 
assumed at once. Bookkeeping and accounting? This would be a 
brand-new adventure for me. Furthermore, there was, in view of the 
spring work, no time to study up; indeed, I should be lucky to have a 
chance even to glance at the three elementary textbooks I had pro- 
cured for this purpose. Circumstances forced a plan on me. I put the 
three books on a table near the door, and every time I went out that 
door for a long chore or hauling, I would first read a line or, at the most, 
a paragraph from them. Take the milking for an illustration: Pail on 
arm I would stop before a book and open it: “Credit the source and 
debit the destination.” Fine! — and out I’d go to milk— and to 
meditate upon the maxim and its applications — and also watch the 
bull cautiously, for he was inclined to be temperamental in the 
mornings. . 

Now, I’ve studied and read hard all my life in a dozen different 
directions, but if there’s any better way of learning a subject than that, 
I haven’t seen it. First a problers, then prolonged meditation to solve 
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it. Agassiz gave a new student in ichthyology a fish out of brine and 
directed him to look at it carefully for a week. Hudson Maxim reads 
and re-reads a book until even the “hard spots” are eventually 
assimilated. 

My method was curiously effectual, and revealed the power of 
meditation. For instance, I would occasionally pick out a statement 
in advance of where I had been reading, and start for town. Un- 
intelligible when I started for town, the statement would be assimi- 
lated, digested, and reconciled long before I returned. Years later, 
when I reached the city, the first thing I did was to consult some 
advanced manuals in accounting to see if I really knew anything at all 
about the subject. 

It was both a surprise to me, and a gratification, to learn that my 
foundations were secure. There were more things to learn, of course, 
but nothing to undo. The significance of all this is, if I could do it, 
why can’t every farmer in the country do it, for I cannot imagine 
any other occupation where a man has more opportunity for self- 
education than farming. However, it is possible only if he will consent 
to change his mental attitude, and this is an exceedingly hard stipu- 
lation to demand. 

The farmer is a loose reasoner, and in exposition his style is un- 
fortunate. He always starts with a windy preamble and, following 
Tennyson in the ballad in the “Idylls of the King,” winds a long call 
upon the horn to evoke an image of the past. The irrelevant is intro- 
duced, and a concessiveness approaching self-abnegation. He affects 
an air of humility, which he would like to have his listener receive as 
direct evidence of his receptivity and as indirect evidence of his virtue. 
Facts follow, and there is an imposing close to show that, if his heart is 
not in the right place, he at least wears it on his sleeve where one may 
see it throb and listen to its beats. 

I once heard a farmer expostulating with his neighbor for having 
killed a hog. Said he, “I’ve lived here twenty years and I hate to see 
that hog killed.” The allusion to the twenty years was entirely 
irrelevant. ‘Twenty years on the farm would tend not to accentuate 
his grief, but rather to assuage it. Yet the remark is typical of a farmer, 
to the last degree. 

Why this sententious manner, and where did it come from? Here is 
thesis no. 4 for the aspiring Ph.D. Perhaps the farmer has watched 
nature play him so many tricks that he habitually includes all the facts 
he can think of with the hope that some of them will prove to be 
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relevant. Feeling insecure, he has become speculative, then fatalistic, 
and, like all fatalistic people, eventually sententious. 

Also, he must cease being “offish” toward theory. He really likes 
theory, but he scorns theory on a printed page, which, of course, is a 
childish distinction. It’s sad as well, for it’s only from the pages of 
some well-written manual that he can expect to get the data for his 
start, the facts for his meditations. 

But that is all, and in other respects he is splendidly equipped. 
Nothing in scholarship is more important than a power to concentrate, 
which is the chief virtue a farmer possesses. Indeed, what is a farmer, 
anyway, if he is not a man of iron will? The city man’s conception of 
him as a moralist — “the honest farmer” — is only a foolish abstrac- 
tion derived from the long run of Denman Thompson’s play The Old 
Homestead, As a matter of fact, it is the least of his virtues, and only 
the individual case can be considered. He’s a potential student from 
his present possession of a steely determination. 

Find out how much ploughing a farmer does, and you'll get a fairly 
accurate gauge of his standing in his profession! I knew one plough- 
man who day after day would breakfast at 2.30 in the morning that 
he might start as soon as he could see his furrow, and keep it up all 
day until he couldn’t. I hired another who on one occasion ploughed 
for twenty-four hours in succession. Another, with a doglike expres- 
sion on his face, held out an alarm-clock to me and said, “This is the 
best friend I’ve got.”” His manner of choosing friends was slightly 
different from mine. Do you remember Shakespeare’s line? 


“When merry larks are plowmen’s clocks.”’ 


Yes, indeed! 

I know a bachelor who always ploughs two hundred acres a year. 
The Montana Agricultural College exhibited in its demonstration 
train a man who farms twelve hundred acres alone, with ten and 
twelve-horse hitches, and never hires an extra hand till harvest! Gogol 
tells the story of a serf who had inherited a team of horses from a 
distant relative. At first he was delighted with his new possession and 
proudly exhibited it to the neighborhood. But as he was always 
buying oats for them, and as the horses were an ever-present reminder 
that he should go out into the fields and work with them, he soon 
exchanged them for a violin and a housemaid. A natural pudicity 
induces me to refrain from further comment, but there are analo- 
gies. « 
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I don’t care how many acres a farmer ploughs, hauling time and 
winter time are coming, and he’s going to have two visitors, one devil 
if he’s lucky, two if he isn’t; and he must either get ready for them or 
get rid of them. It’s pure affectation for a farmer to say that he has 
enough to think of in his business, for he can think up more things to 
do in an hour than he can perform in a year. 

In other moments of relaxation I studied the Bible and on the New 
Testament three critiques: Renan’s “Life of Jesus’”’; Harnack’s 
“What is Christianity?” and the answer to this last from the shrewd. 
cunning, polished, and immensely learned pen of the Catholic Abbé, 
Alfred Loisy, “The Gospel and the Church.” Over and over and over 
again, at any spot in the book where I chanced to open it, did I read 
these masterpieces until, to-day, I am at least able to count the 
number of attitudes humanity assumes toward the Master, and also 
sensitively am I able to feel the approach of controversial material. 
To realize this much is no small acquisition. In other directions and 
two or three winter nights I could simply “lick up” hundreds and 
hundreds of pages of pure literature and history. 

Oh, those winter nights! Everywhere is an endless sea of frozen 
snow glistered over by the rising moon, the horror emphasized by the 
blistering cold and the black gashes of cutbank and coulee. There is 
no human habitation in sight, and the prairie is seen as it was before 
man, and as it will look — after him. Then, one after another, the 
blazing stars slowly rise above the horizon and burn in that blue cup. 
Never before had I sensed the mechanism that propels them and my 
own insignificance and the utter futility of earthly existence. Inside 
the house there are warmth and a silence which is endless, profound, 
until the thin, protracted how] of a coyote comes through the night to 
break it. But when this ends in a series of short puppy-like barks, 
there is nothing else to ripple the pool of silence, and once more the 
reading goes on. If you can’t study in conditions like that, you’re no 
student — and you never will be one. 

Of course, I realize that there’s laughter going on behind my back. 
Do I really wish to place any value on these end-of-the-furrow 
meditations? Scraps of information? Is there any premium to be 
placed on interruption, as such? 

Yes, there is. Here’s a college case in uninterrupted research: 

I knew intimately a prodigy in research, a genius in collateral read- 
ing. He could be seen, often in the most inappropriate places, with six 
or eight books under his arm. Nobody approached him in breadth of 
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view. He appeared in an examination for his Ph.D. wherein his know- 
ledge of the poet Dante would be a heavy weight in the scales. One of 
the examining professors, who was his bitter enemy, asked him to 
quote, in illustration of a point, a line from Dante. My friend could 
not do it, and lost his Ph.D. as a consequence. He had never felt 
emotionally called upon to commit one line to memory; his viewpoint 
had been different. 

A testator may not postpone the vesting of the estate he leaves to a 
time that is too far in the future. This is the Rule against Perpetuities, 
which says that an estate must vest within a life in being, twenty-one 
years, and nine months. A friend who had studied this rule for months 
on end under a famous authority told me that in his bar examination 
he had remembered the twenty-one years and the nine months, but 
had forgotten the life estate, or rather had deliberately decided that it 
was not a part of the rule! Of course his answer was wrong, and, as far 
as the examination went, he had nothing to show for his half-year of 
hard labor. So much for “grinding” and “plugging”! 

Here’s a third case, a pure type, illustrative of thousands and 
thousands of highly trained and formally educated students: 

I once skimmed over a published Ph.D. thesis on, say, “The 
Monologue in Italian Drama.” My object was to embellish my 
conversation with some bit of brilliant detail, some cunning observa- 
tion. My quest, though most casual, failed, because all that I could 
learn from the book was that some monologues were short and some 
long, but of ideas there were none. The thesis had not been written 
with that purpose in view. 

The following case illustrates the folly of asking some temperaments 
to put an historical emphasis upon their studies: 

I had a graduate friend whose talents in the modern languages ran 
entirely to conversation, which in French and Spanish was both fluent 
and elegant. He had thrown himself into the speech with such ardor 
that he had become positively Mediterranean in temperament, and 
with it a Latin inclination toward drinking wine had also been success- 
fully copied. Only in such moments was his mind “lit up,” for he had 
that curiously formal air so habitual to heavy drinkers in their hours of 
convention. On this occasion he was free from any restrictions so far 
as I could see. 

“My dear Clement!” he cried as soon as he caught sight of me, 
“they’ve made me take Old French!” I murmured a few words of 
sympathy. He went on, “I speak Madrid Spanish and Parisian French, 
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yet do you know what I had to listen to this morning in class?” No, 
what was it? “Why that ‘e’ changes into ‘o’ in Upper Picardy!” He 
spread his hands in despair. “Upper Picardy!” His face became 
blank. “Upper Picardy! Why, that conveys simply nothing to my 
mind. I hear the words — yes. The voice is familiar. I ask myself, 
“Am [ alive?’ Yes, apparently, for there are familiar faces around me.” 
He then turned halfway round with the characteristic European 
gesture of the body, and manipulated gaily his fingers about the stem 
of the glass. “At first I see nothing — then an image equally expres- 
sive of nothing — a hotel of white marble. There are lawns in front of 
it, but nobody on them. Parterres with exquisite flowers, but none cull 
them. Windows, but nobody at them. The blinds are drawn. Only 
on the terrace at the top is there any sign of life, and beside green 
plants in white buckets there are standing — women!” 

Clearly, these four cases had one thing in common — their exemplars 
never got what they went after. The French conversationalist wasn’t 
built for research, and he knew it better than his instructors did. The 
Dante man was slain on his own doorstep by the very man who taught 
him to fence, and who keenly suspected that the last thing a research 
student would ever think of doing would be the committing of a line 
to memory. The specialist in Italian monologues — legion is his real 
name — had manceuyred himself into the damnable notion that any 
private opinion he had ever entertained on the subject couldn’t 
possibly be of any scholarly value just because it was his own, a 
position devoutly believed in by nineteen out of twenty research 
students. No, the value of unrestricted research is based upon a faulty 
analogy derived from the natural sciences where different conditions 
prevail and the inventor of to-day borrows from the scientist of yester- 
day. No farmer could ever work himself into such an absurd position, 
because of the interruptions he would be subjected to. He might not, 
*tis true, hit the educational bull’s-eye, but, on the other hand, he 
never would shoot himself in front of the target. 

“**E’ changes into ‘o’ in Upper Picardy” — yes, but why? I think 
I know. My reply will not interest the philologist, but, since it has a 
human interest, the plain folk may draw round me while I explain. It 
is because the newcomer into Picardy consciously abandoned his ‘e’ 
when he found all his new neighbors using an ‘o’. At first he did it 
consciously, and, unlike my friend who drank in his French in more 
ways than one, willingly. That’s the reason, folks! 

It was due merely to a conscious endeavor to identify himself with 
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all the old-timers in Picardy, and to prove that from now on he would 
be “one of the bunch.” Let us illustrate. 

When I had become firmly settled in my new surroundings I was 
in sympathy, not only with the surroundings, but its personnel as 
well. Very early in my domiciliation I happened to be eating dinner 
at a certain farmhouse close by. The conversation was of the winds, 
and the farmers repeatedly used the word “‘blowed.”” My chance came 
and I said “blowed” also. After dinner a friend from the city took me 
out behind the barn and blew me up. “ You!” this person began, “an 
educated man, city bred, a teacher, used to polite society, saying 
‘blowed,’” etc., etc. Of course, it had been a conscious affectation on 
my part, and I did not seek to defend myself. But, as time went on, 
and when there was no city dweller present, I added to my collection 
‘should have went,” which was another affectation on my part. Some 
two or three years later this same person called me apart, after a 
conversation I had had with a farmer, and said, “Did you know that, 
when you were talking to Fred Wentworth, you said ‘should have 
went’?” No, I hadn’t known it. I had been completely unconscious 
that I had used the phrase at all. “E” had changed to “o” in Upper 
Picardy! ! 

‘Any uninterrupted process always gets to a point we not only never 
thought of reaching, but often never wanted to attain. Forty years of 
racing for the America’s Cup have developed a type of yacht that can’t 
sail in a strong wind. In forty years of tennis the game has lost all of 
its beauty and not a little of the skill in the back-hand stroke. The 
nineteenth century man was, on occasion, something of a conversa- 
tional “‘windbag’’; the twentieth century man, in curing this short- 
coming, has developed a type that can’t talk at all. He is inarticulate 
to the last degree; and that is why the lawmakers and the clergy can 
treat him like a child, which in Latin means “one who cannot speak.” 
The professional uplifter has deprived us of every diversion save that of 
discussing sex, a consummation he has dreaded from the start. 

Uninterrupted legislation has resulted in two million laws, many of 
which are “blue” in color, and fierce and cruel in their penalties. 
Moral suasion is out of date and better results are gained by scratching 

1 Just before I made my final draft of this article I hastened to the library to get the 
correct vowel changes in Upper Picardy, as my friend had told me. I was simply 
electrified to learn that my anecdote, given above, furnishes the exact philological 
explanation of how “‘e’’ comes to change to “‘o”’ in Upper Picardy! See Lucien Foulet, 


Petite Syntax de l Ancien Frangais, page 277, under the caption ‘‘The Principle of the 
Least Effort.” 
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out of the code the word “misdemeanor” and substituting for it 
“felony.” “Let the punishment fit the crime” has been put back into 
the comic opera The Mikado where it really belongs. There is no 
respect to-day for the honestly-come-by social inertia of the masses. 
No characteristic is so prized in a legislator as that of the “hustler,” 
and the speed with which a legislative enactment is run through is 
only a guarantee of the fitness of the lawmaking body. 

Take the law that prevents the interstate transportation of prize- 
fight films, which is as mean-spirited an invasion of one’s personal 
rights as was ever perpetrated by a lay organization. The idea of the 
law is that the rising generation should not, for moral reasons, be 
permitted to witness the spectacle of two “blood-smeared and 
maddened brutes” fighting for a purse of money. If that’s the object 
of the law, the measure is a patent fraud, and should be stricken from 
the statute books, for I saw the Dempsey-Gibbons mill at Shelby, 
Montana, and, close as I was to the ring, those features escaped me. 

The gong strikes and Gibbons floats past Dempsey, touching for the 
merest moment the other’s gloves for the second handshake, for social 
amenities may not be prolonged just now. After some preliminary 
circling, Gibbons comes to a standstill and waits for the first great 
Dempsey rush. On he comes with his right arm drawn back for the 
blow that will either cripple or annihilate. Gibbons, like a sort of 
pugilistic saint, opens his arms to receive the blow that will at least 
give him a crown of martyrdom. I bow my head in sympathy, would 
have turned it as well, were it not for the fact that I had just paid 
twenty-two dollars for my seat. However, as Mr. Gibbons was 
evidently not aspiring to wear that variety of crown, he got out of the 
clinch and danced nonchalantly around the floor. 

In the next round I saw a piteous spectacle — or rather thought I 
did. Shortly after it opened, Gibbons came to a stop and held his 
hands in front of his face like a terrified child. Firmly placing his feet 
in set position Dempsey drew back one arm after another to its full 
length and sent it smashing into Tom’s face. Gibbons had his back to 
me, but I could see Jack’s scowling face as he let his pile-driving 
smashes go toward their mark. Was it for this pathetic spectacle that 
I had come all this distance? Apparently not, for, after receiving 
about all the blows he saw fit to take, Gibbons scampered away in very 
much the same manner that a little girl does when she’s been just let 
out of school — not one of those devilish blows had reached its mark! 
In fact, the only one who had been in any real danger was Dempsey, 
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for he might have broken a wrist or a finger on Tom’s arms. Really, 
I suppose that Dempsey was the more relieved of the two when 
Gibbons finally broke away to defend himself. 

From then on I began to lose all sympathy for Gibbons for the 
reason, principally, that he didn’t seem to require it. His rather wide- 
open guard had given a false suggestion of awkwardness, and his 
stalling an equally false impression of helplessness, his flat-footedness 
a sense of sluggishness. As a matter of fact, he had ever been cunning, 
skilful, and speedy, a master boxer in full command of the situation 
and merely doing an afternoon’s work. Nor were there any “‘ maddened 
brutes.”’ All that Jack said to Tom, when the latter once hit him a 
stinging blow in the face, was, “‘Is that the best you can do?” All that 
Tom said to Jack was, when he had hit him a little low, “‘ Keep ’em up, 
Jack!” And there was no blood. 

Nor was there any prize-fight, for the simple reason that there 
wasn’t any prize to fight for. The $290,000 that Dempsey had stuck 
in his pocket twenty-four hours before the gong struck was not subject 
to the outcome of the contest, and there were not enough to meet the 
$300,000 required, at that. Dempsey could have walked out of Shelby 
with his fortune and not struck a blow. There wasn’t a penny for 
Gibbons, because Dempsey was still short. In a word, it was an affair 
of honor between two kindly disposed athletes, and the stake was 
prestige, the one seeking to gain it, the other striving to hold it. Why, 
then, was it unlawful to exhibit the film? It was not. If this sounds 
chimerical to the reader, let him go to the nearest law library and ask 
the custodian to hand him the case of Stewart vs. Wright, 147 Federal 
Reporter, 321. 

This case “goes farther,” as the lawyers say, than the Shelby contest, 
for the plaintiff was at fault. Hobbs, the plaintiff, a Missourian, was 
approached by a professional swindler named Boatright, who told him 
of a coming foot-race upon the outcome of which large wagers were 
being made. In this race there were to be but two runners, Smith and 
Cronin, as we shall name them for easy distinction. Now, Boatright 
told Hobbs that he, Boatright, could “fix” Cronin so that he would 
lose the race and let Smith win. Of course, Hobbs would have to 
deposit his ‘“‘sure-thing” bet with him, Boatright, who was to be the 
stakeholder in the race; but what of that? Smith was going to win and 
a moment later Hobbs would get back not only his own $6000, but 
also the money put up by the other bettors, who were unaware that 
Cronin was going to “throw” therace. So Hobbs bet $6000 on Smith, 
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which he placed in Boatright’s hands. The race came off, Smith 
purposely tripped and fell, whereupon Boatright handed over Hobbs’s 
$6000 to the other “‘bettors,’’ who were merely conspirators with him. 

The question was whether Hobbs was not equally a fraud with 
Boatright, for his purpose had been dishonest, also. It was a question 
of whether he was “in equal fault,” in pari delicto, with Boatright. If 
he were, the Court would not help him, on the principle that “there’s 
small choice in rotten apples.” The Court held, however, that there 
had been no race, but merely a swindling game of which the race had 
been a part, and that there was to be a race was, in the language of the 
Court, “‘merely a figment of Hobbs’s imagination.” The Court, there- 
upon, allowed Hobbs to recover, and sustained the original case; see 
Hobbs vs. Boatright, 195 Missouri, 693. 

The whole point to this is that any court would have heard Mr. Tex 
Rickard argue that there had been no prize-fight at Shelby, Montana, 
because of the circumstances of the case. Of course, this is merely an 
offhand opinion, and it is worth no more than that, but certainly Mr. 
Rickard would have had a fighting chance to render both a moral 
service and a pleasure to the millions of muted American men who to- 
day are inhibited and slapped around like a naughty seven-year-old 
child. The only unmoral spectacle at Shelby was furnished by the 
Government, which took $100,000 income tax off the gate receipts. 
The Government did not say that it was wrong to film the battle, but 
only that it was a crime to exhibit the film in any other State than 
Montana. Thus, in this year of grace has not only morality, but even 
fair play and common sense been divorced from legislation. 

No — if I had a “rising generation”’ of my own, I should have 
wished them, for their moral benefit, beside me at Shelby. I should 
have invited them, but not myself, to emulate the example of Mr. 
Gibbons, who does not dare to drink either tea or coffee. No — we get 
laws like this when the legislative mill is run without interruption. 
Vice-President Dawes wants a Senate cloture rule introduced. Were 
it to be so, within five years we should have a hundred monstrosities 
similar in design to the film law. No— the “stalling around” and 
obstructionism and delay and filibustering are really, after all, bless- 
ings in disguise, unseen proof of a better and lost ideality, and a merci- 
ful dispensation still granted to the inarticulate American of to-day. 
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RETROVOLUTION ! 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


J OT long ago, a poor crackbrain went about chalking on the walls 
of Florence: “Galileo lied, the Earth does not move.” In the 
present year of grace, an American lecturing in London declared: 
“To-day Darwinism is as dead as the Dodo, so far as its being regarded 
as a vera causa of the origin of species is concerned. ... Confident I 
am that, in this year 1925, sufficient scientific facts are available to 
settle this long-debated problem in a way entirely satisfactory to the 
believer in the literal truthfulness of the first chapters of Genesis.” 
Oddly enough, at the time of this confident pronouncement, the whole 
scientific world was excited over the discovery at Taungs (Bechuana- 
land) of a fossil skull bearing the characteristics of the long-sought 
Missing Link. 

Neither of these declarations received much attention. The cynical 
Florentines, inured to eccentricity, shook their heads, shrugged their 
shoulders, said nothing, and passed on. The Londoners were equally 
reticent, perhaps for another reason. Since America has become the 
great creditor nation, her citizens have been singularly free from 
criticism. As a matter of fact there was little to chose between the two 
philosophers. In the younger days of the world they might have been 
scoffed at or stoned; our older age has grown blasé and consequently 
tolerant. The two episodes might be classed with the daily comicalities 
of the market-place but for an arresting feature. Nobody cared to in- 
quire who the Florentine might be; the American was ceremoniously 
introduced as the Professor of Geology in a Nebraska college, a 
personage whose opinions should have aroused interest, especially as 
we had just learned that Tennessee had made a law forbidding the 
teaching of Evolution in any school supported or aided by the State: 
“Tt shall be unlawful for any teacher to teach that man was descended 
from a lower order of animals.” In spite of their democratic pro- 
fessions, the Tennesseeans know the value of a pedigree. 

It ill beseems an experienced man to express surprise at the vagaries 
of a State Legislature; the heterodoxy of a Professor of Geology ‘is an- 
other matter. The theory of Evolution has so completely dominated 
modern thought that it has ceased to be a theory and has become a 


1 This article was written before Dayton, Tennessee, had attracted to itself the 
attention of a ribald world. 
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Kantian category, or, as William James used to say, one of the 
“postulates of rationality.’ Scientists may quarrel over details and 
inferences; they have never questioned its value as a working hy- 
pothesis, and perhaps nothing contributed so much to its acceptance 
as the difficulties presented by the very chapters of Genesis Professor 
McCready now seeks to rehabilitate. “The literal truthfulness of the 
first chapters of Genesis”! How can he, a man presumably indoctri- 
nated with the theories and enlightened by the discoveries of modern 
science, possibly conceive of the Earth as created before the other 
heavenly bodies? If God made man in his own image, which man was 
it, the red, the white, the yellow, or the black? There is no evidence 
anatomical or cultural to show that the aborigines of Australia are the 
degenerate remnant of a superior race. Who were the parents of 
Cain’s wife, and who were the sons of God who saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair? Ages before Darwin and the Evolutionists 
began to trouble, many of these questions had been raised by the 
Talmudists, the Gnostics,and the Mahometans, who naively disposed 
of them to their own satisfaction. The Talmudists, taking advantage 
of the two distinct accounts of the Creation of man in Genesis 1 and 2, 
gave Adam a first wife Lilith, whose lightness of character probably 
accounts for her exclusion from the sacred narrative. Adam was 
unfortunate matrimonially. Lilith led him a very uncomfortable life, 
practised witchcraft, ran off with the Devil, and conveniently be- 
came the mother of all the evil spirits whose existence might otherwise 
have strained the ingenuity of subsequent commentators. Further- 
more, as the world had to be peopled, they estimated that Adam, who 
died at the somewhat advanced age of nine hundred and thirty, left 
forty thousand descendants — a very creditable beginning. The Ma- 
hometans had no difficulty in accounting for Cain’s wife: he and Abel 
had each a twin sister, Aclima and Jumella respectively; owing to the 
scarcity of wives, their father directed them to exchange sisters, but, 
as Aclima was the more beautiful, Cain refused. By means of the 
sacrifices, the question was submitted to divine arbitrament, and 
when the decision was given against Cain he slew his brother in a fit of 
jealousy. It is remarkable how long it has taken us to acknowledge the 
natural preéminence of woman in human affairs. 

In spite of the labors of the earlier exegesists, the same problems 
began to perplex even the most devout Christian minds from the 
moment the Bible was made accessible to the laity. As early as 1655, 
the French Calvinist, Isaac de la Peyreyre, without directly disputing 
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the authority of the Scriptures, boldly asserted that “Adam was the 
progenitor of the Jews only, and that the Flood, which was local, 
merely, did not destroy the nations who had inhabited this earth long 
before Adam’s creation.” An enlightened inference, and quite in the 
modern spirit when we remember that the Old Testament is, literally 
speaking, a national history. In the chronicles of controversy, the 
followers of de la Peyreyre are humorously or perhaps contemptuously 
denominated the Pre-Adamites. 

Obviously these fantastic speculations are unworthy the considera- 
tion of a geologist whose scientific mind is necessarily concerned with 
more concrete problems. Can he have forgotten that the first students 
of his partiéular branch of science were very soon forced to doubt the 
accuracy of the Jewish chronology theretofore implicitly adopted by 
Christendom? The Universal Deluge might explain the presence of 
marine fossils on the tops of mountains, but the four thousand-odd 
years said to have elapsed since the waters subsided were hopelessly in- 
sufficient to account for the character of te formations in which they 
were found. These doubts were forcibly impressed upon the popular 
mind by the discovery of Kent’s Cavern near Torquay, Devonshire, 
in 1865. As the Reports of the British Association are not at hand, I 
must trust to my memory of a place I visited many years ago. An 
insignificant opening in a hillside gave access to a cave of considerable 
dimensions, adorned with the stalactites and stalagmites common 
to caverns in a limestone stratum. Beneath the floor, which had been 
formed by calcareous drippings, were found the bones of the woolly 
rhinoceros, the mammoth, the Irish elk and many other animals long 
extinct, together with charcoal, ashes, shells, and human implements 
of stone, bone, and horn. But the explorers were even more amazed to 
find, carved close together on this floor, the names, with dates, of two 
adventurers who had preceded them; one I believe in the sixteenth and 
the other in the eighteenth century. These scratchings were already 
overlaid by thin films of limestone, which, assuming a constant rate 
of deposit, showed that the time required for the formation of the floor 
far exceeded the accepted age of the planet. The pamphlet in which 
the discoverers made known their conclusions gave rise to a very 
heated discussion. The zeal of faith might have been able to explain 
away the evidences of Kent’s cavern had not the story of the coal 
measures come to their support. Here was a page of history written 
large in characters easily decipherable by botany, physics, and 
chemistry. The upholders of theeMosaic cosmogony attempted to 
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save their cause by giving a wide interpretation to the “days” of 
Genesis, but the order of creation presented insuperable difficulties. 
The conflict raged for half a century until it was finally abandoned for 
the broader though hardly more peaceful fields of Service, and Social 
Reform. 

The worthy legislators of Tennessee must be singu’arly ignorant of 
history if they attribute finality to their new little law. A bone of 
contention is human nature’s daily food. Constantine had no sooner 
taken the Church under his protection than the Arian controversy 
over the nature of the Trinity destroyed the peace, if it did not actually 
imperil the safety, of the Roman Empire. During the greater part of 
the fourth century, innocent and eminently intelligible party cries such 
as Sabellian, Homoéusian, Homoiousian, Anomoéan, Exucoutian, and 
the like, were sufficient to provoke mad riot and savage bloodshed in 
every town and village from farthest Gaul to the confines of the East, 
and from the forests of Germany to the deserts of Africa. These dis- 
orders revealed the need of a final authority in spiritual matters and 
led directly to the establishment of the Papacy. 

The theologians of the Reformation found their opportunity in the 
story of the Fall, which also forms a portion of the first chapters of 
Genesis. It has always been difficult to reconcile the idea of man’s 
responsibility with the doctrine of the omniscience and omnipotence 
of God. The Supralapsarians held that “when God created man He 
decreed his fall, both foreseeing and permitting it,” a doctrine having 
the merit of consistency, but also the serious defect of making God the 
author of Sin. The Sublapsarians met the difficulty by allowing God to 
foresee the Fall without decreeing it; while the Infralapsarians were 
satisfied that it was His purpose to allow man to fall and from among 
the fallen to choose many for salvation, the rest He would (rather 
arbitrarily) leave to suffer the punishment due to their sin; reasonings 
more helpful to an understanding of man’s judgment of God than of 
His judgment of us. The Germany of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
England of the Great Rebellion, and the New England of the Theoc- 
racy bear testimony to the amenity of these and such like discussions. 
They were great logicians, those old Calvinists, but as they were more 
inclined to take their premises for granted than modern practice ap- 
proves, their deductions contributed little to our positive knowledge. 
Their outstanding achievement was to rob life of joy and add a new 
terror to death. Let us hope the Tennesseeans may be less disastrously 
successful. However, should they be fortunate enough to bridge the 
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chasms of ancient controversy, they still have a very difficult road to 
traverse. When the descent of man — although a mere detail impor- 
tant only as touching ourselves — is rejected, the whole theory of 
Evolution goes with it, and the teaching of all the sciences and of his- 
tory itself, as now conceived, must be modified to suit the change. 
Oral instruction plays a small part in education; books are the great 
teachers, and if the law is to achieve its purpose almost everything 
written within the last hundred years must be placed upon the Index. 
Indeed, the very museums of natural history must either be closed or 
transformed. Then, even in Tennessee, some one is sure to find out the 
dangers lurking in the classics. The Greeks were dauntless investiga- 
tors; Aristotle, Plato, Pyrrho, Epicurus, and many more such men and 
names as these, explored every field of thought, heedless of heresy. 
Latin is only another name for Lucretius, and we know what he 
taught. But if the originals are pernicious, what is to be said of the 
translations — are they to be permitted? The extremists may even 
discover that the Bible itself is an important evolutionary document, 
the almost flawless and incontrovertible record of the birth, growth, 
and consummation of the monotheistic conception of the universe — 
which is perhaps the true basis of its claim to revelation. In any case, 
they must eventually arrive at the position of the Abecedarians (a sect 
founded in 1520 by Nicholas Stork, the Anabaptist weaver of Zwich- 
nau), who, claiming to be inspired by the Spirit, had nothing to learn 
from profane literature and very little from Holy Writ, since: “ Divine 
truth, directly imparted, could best be learned from the most ignorant 
men.” This attitude will have its compensations, for if it relegates a 
numerically important portion of the American people to the Dark 
Ages, it cannot fail to relieve us of the burdens and perplexities of 
Popular Education. Governor Peay, in giving his assent to this en- 
actment, tried to quiet any misgivings it might awaken, by assuring 
his fellow citizens that they still ‘“‘may worship as they please.”’ There 
is little comfort in the assurance; under the circumstances “worship” 
means little or nothing. The juridical suppression of one form of 
belief implies and invariably leads to the compulsory acceptance of 
another form, and we have seen how capricious tyranny comes into its 
own whenever politics is made the instrument of creed or sect. Strange 
to say, the Fundamentalists abhor Rome as the inexorable enslaver of 
mind and spirit; yet the sole purpose of the Inquisition was the up- 
rooting of heresy and the vindication of dogma. Apart from a certain 
picturesqueness there is little to choose between the hood of the 
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Domenican and the cowl of the K.K.K.; either of them may, on oc- 
casion, be twisted into a plausible travesty of the cap of Liberty. 

These unhappy forebodings might seem overwrought and sensational 
were they not warranted by recent experience. To facilitate the en- ° 
forcement of an unjust and fanatical law (my authority is Sir A. 
Maurice Low, Washington correspondent of the Morning Post), the 
Legislature and Judiciary of Massachusetts and Indiana have decreed 
that a citizen is no longer to be presumed innocent until his guilt is 
established. Courts have ruled that “‘it is not necessary for the State 
to prove that the owner or driver of a vehicle was knowingly and will- 
fully privy to the transportation (of liquor), but even if innocent of 
any guilty intent and unintentionally made an accomplice he never- 
theless becomes particeps criminis.’’ In New York, State officials may 
dispense with the antiquated formality of a search warrant. The 
chief organ of Methodism pontifically declares that ‘Prohibition 
agents should be ordered and encouraged to make immediate and 
effective use of their weapons when necessary to secure the arrest 
of any bootlegger or rum-runner” — videlicet, on suspicion. It is 
painful to think that those who once gloried in the salvation of an 
acknowledged sinner may soon be rejoicing over the slaughter of a 
reputed transgressor whose taste in beverages was presumably 
different from their own. In the hope of frustrating the contrabandists, 
the United States persuaded England to recognize a twelve-mile limit. 
Shortly afterward the Madeline Adams was seized a hundred miles off 
shore. Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador, hastened to explain 
that “although some arrests had been made which he thought were 
not quite within the terms of the Liquor Treaty, the British Govern- 
ment had refrained from protesting in view of the nature of the 
offenses.” A supine and short-sighted policy! Once a precedent is 
established, it is susceptible of infinite expansion. If one hundred 
miles, why not one thousand, and what is to prevent American 
revenue cutters from contributing to the amity of nations by cruising 
off the English coast and challenging every outgoing vessel “to dis- 
cover her business at sea”? It is all of a piece with the Prohibition 
agents’ orders to “shoot first and ask questions afterward.” 

Let the theory of Evolution be true or false, one fact stands in- 
vincible: mankind, whether considered as races, as nations, or as units 
within a state, have not attained an equal and uniform stage of 
development intellectually or socially, and no amount of “welfare” or 
“educational” enterprise can make it otherwise, for these are pallia- 
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tives, not creative agencies. The different orders of society which 
form themselves within every community regardless of constitutions 
or of laws, are neither fortuitous nor artificial; they automatically 
define the several degrees of natural development in intelligence, 
enterprise, statecraft, and social discipline. Immemorial experience 
has proved that the foolish in this world far outnumber the wise, yet 
we esteem it a virtue to resign our interests, our happiness, our lives — 
and now, it seems, our understanding as well — to the will of the 
majority. Mr. J. A. Spender, in his latest book, “The Public Life,” 
allows his sympathies to warp his judgment: “If there is one thing 
certain about Democracy, it is that it will not stand demagogues.” 
This, like most glittering generalities, is specious. The demagogue was, 
is, and always will be the very embodiment of the spirit of Democracy. 
It is only when he is transformed into an administrator that his native 
fatuity is revealed and he becomes intolerable. The fanatic is his twin 
brother, probably more sincere and consequently more dangerous. 
The truth is, intelligence, knowledge, experience, and sanity have been 
unseated, the multitude has seized the reins and is driving us — 
whither? 


AN ISLAND IN THE TROPICS 
By CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, ’81 


N the Far North one may see in a few weeks or even days the 

- change from winter to summer, from snow-banks to banks of 
flowers. The arctic spring is so brief that it is almost non-existent and 
the short summer bursts suddenly into full bloom after the long winter. 
In the temperate zone, spring is a long and dilatory season of fickle 
mind, often holding out fair promise of summer but returning as often 
to chilly winter, and only in the fullness of time achieving full bloom. 
With both of these varieties of the vernal season I had been familiar, 
but I considered my education far from complete until I had seen the 
very different picture in the Tropics where the only sign of winter is 
the dropping of the leaves of some trees and their renewal after vary- 
ing periods. Autumn, winter and spring, except for this vestige — this 
mere gesture — have been obliterated. This dropping of the leaves 
may occur with different trees at different times of year. It is always 
summer in the Tropics. 

To reach and penetrate the virgia tropical jungle appears to most of 
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us to be an almost impossible undertaking, but it is now a safe and 
simple matter. When the Chagres River in the Panama Canal Zone 
was dammed and the great Gatun Lake formed, several islands of 
high ground kept their heads above water, and on these islands all the 
creatures that could move and escape the deluge took refuge. Here 
they were concentrated. What a concentraticn there would have been 
had Mount Ararat held its head above Noah’s flood! It is probable 
that the concentration on the Gatun islands was but temporary, for 
Nature has a way of returning to normal conditions. The largest of 
these islands, Barro Colorado, which, being translated, means red clay, 
some six square miles in extent, was set aside in April, 1923, by 
Governor Morrow of the Canal Zone as a reservation where all birds 
and beasts, trees and flowers are held sacred and inviolate. Here is 
situated a Biological Station under the direction of the Institute for 
Research in Tropical America, supported by colleges and private in- 
dividuals. A more ideal, safe and accessible spot in the Tropics can 
hardly be imagined. 

My own visit there was all too short, only a week in duration in the 
last of May, 1925, but it was a week crowded with thrills such as only 
the Tropics can produce. Met at Balboa on the arrival of my steamer 
by Mr. James Zetik, the custodian, to whom a large part of the credit 
is due not only for carrying on the project but also for its inception, I 
was shown the marvelous modern American town of Ancon, the pic- 
turesque Central American town of Panama and the ruins of old 
Panama, and was provided with a pass on the railroad which took me 
in an hour to Frijoles. From here in another hour I was conveyed in a 
small boat under the care of the assistant, Dr. Ignacio Molino, over 
the waters of Gatun Lake to the island. Here, some two hundred feet 
above the water and in the only permanent clearing in the primeval 
jungle, is situated the Laboratory. This is a one-story frame building, 
well but simply equipped and provided with a broad porch, all thor- 
oughly screened. On the porch are l@boratory tables as well as beds 
where one may work and sleep in comfort. One of the greatest attrac- 
tions to a naturalist coming in from the tropical forest, is a shower- 
bath supplied from a large tank of rain water. Any exertion causes 
profuse perspiration in this humid climate, but the temperature during 
my stay did not go over 86°, Fahrenheit, in the daytime. During 
August the temperature ranges from 71° at night to 90° in the day- 
time. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the island and one that adds 
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most to ease of study in a tropical jungle, is the trails. Already some 
twelve miles of these have been cut in every direction with bridges 
over some of the steepest ravines. On a soft carpet of dead leaves one 
may wander noiselessly for hours without the advertisement of one’s 
approach that could not be avoided if it were necessary to hew a path 
through the tangled jungle. The trails are named after benefactors 
and men of science who have visited the Station, and they are so 
clearly posted that no one could lose his way. 

On my initial trip into the jungle I came on the extraordinary ants 
which were described by Belt in that charming book, “A Naturalist in 
Nicaragua,” and his interesting account of a similar scene at once 
came to my mind. I refer to the ants that carry bits of leaves to their 
underground dwellings, not for the purpose of eating them, as might 
be supposed, but to serve as a culture medium on which to grow a 
fungus agreeable to their taste. Here was a smoothed path, four to 
five inches wide, generally open, but in places tunneled, on which cut 
pieces of green leaves about half an inch in diameter seemed to be 
traveling along of their own initiative. On closer examination, mod- 
erate-sized brown ants were discovered to be the bearers, but the 
portion of leaf was held aloft like an umbrella and the bearer was 
unseen beneath. This leaf-trail began at a tree trunk down which the 
ants were traveling with their burdens from the branches fifty feet 
above. The trail extended forty-five yards to a hole into which the 
ants and the leaves disappeared. There was also a constant stream of 
ants returning empty-handed, and giant soldier ants who appeared to 
act as traffic policemen and busily rushed about in both directions. 
The traffic jams which occurred from time to time were quickly 
straightened out. Just as the leaf-bearing ants entered the hole, I 
timed them and found they were passing at the rate of fifty-five in a 
minute. These interesting creatures became familiar to me during my 
stay on the island, but it seemed particularly appropriate to discover 
the first on the trail named after our greatest authority on communal 
insects, William Morton Wheeler. 

Another community that I particularly enjoyed watching was one 
of birds that dwelt in brown hanging nests some three feet in length, 
which decorated in a striking way to the number of sixty or seventy a 
tall tree close to the Station. This hangbird or casique is allied to our 
orioles and blackbirds, and its notes suggested to me the calls and even 
the song of our red-winged blackbird. The Panamanian natives de- 
clare that these birds talk Chinese, go varied are the sounds they make. 
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It is a large black bird with an ivory colored bill and yellow about the 
lower back and the base of the tail both above and below. In the male 
this bit of color is more extensive and of a richer orange hue. Of this 
he seems to be very proud, for he shows it to great advantage when he 
sings, puffing out his feathers and separating his wings — a courtship 
display. His song has a bubbling, watery character and seemed to me 
to say, wo-kee’, oak-la-hom’e. At other times the song is shorter and 
still more watery, sounding surprisingly like the words gurgle-splash. 
As far as I could judge, the female did nearly all the work of feeding 
the young and cleaning the nests, while the musical and ornamental 
males stayed away during the heat of the day but returned in full 
numbers at sunset. 

As I walked up the steps to the Laboratory on my arrival, I was 
forcibly reminded of a bird-shop, for the sharp metallic screams of 
parrots were heard from all sides. Two kinds were common near the 
Station, a large green parrot with a red patch below its tail and a 
parrakeet, green above, yellowish below, with a pink bill. Both kinds 
flew swiftly about in screaming bands with rapid vibrations of their 
short pointed wings. The parrakeets, when not quarreling, seemed 
especially affectionate, sitting side by side on the branches and billing. 

One always associates monkeys with parrots in the Tropics, and I 
felt that I was getting on with my education when I espied near the 
house, high up in a tree, a large black howling monkey. This monkey, 
whose individuality was marked, visited the same tree on several occa- 
sions for its fruit, but not until the end of my stay did he bring with 
him a company of his fellows, some nine in all. They announced their 
approach by roars and grunts that simulated the voice of the lion and 
of the pig. With these curious sounds I had become familiar, for in 
sudden rain storms either by day or night these howlers, as they are 
called, voice in this terrifying way their displeasure. The plash of the 
downpour on the jungle roof high above the trail, the snapping of 
branches in the wind, the howling of monkeys together with the sud- 
den onset of darkness in the storm make a picture never to be for- 
gotten. 

The howlers of this band were as black as ebony and often difficult to 
see high up in the dark foliage. The adults were about three feet long, 
not counting their tails, which were as long again and acted as extra 
grasping extremities, seizing and wrapping themselves around 
branches. Their heads were small and round and their appearance 
was very human as they peered down at me. There were two or three 
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younger individuals who sported and chased each other about, and I 
think that one of the adults carried a young one hung about her 
waist, but the light was so poor in the dense foliage that it was im- 
possible to be sure of this. 

The reckless way in which the monkeys jumped from branch to 
branch and from tree to tree was remarkable, but one old individual 
showed his caution, for, after inspecting a long jump, he backed away 
on the branch to get a start and, rushing forward, cleared the distance, 
landing safely in a tangle of creepers over a hundred feet above the 
ground. We are all brought up on the story of the hanging bridge of 
monkeys swinging from tree to tree, a story which Edward A. Gold- 
man curtly disposes of in his United States report on the mammals of 
Panama in these words: “The habit of passing from tree to tree hang- 
ing by their tails in a chain is, of course, fictitious.” He had been 
quoting the quaint report of this by a seventeenth century explorer. 
Unfortunately such stories die hard and for many generations to come 
the monkey chain will, I fear, be a part of the stock of common mis- 
information. 

There are at least three other species of monkeys on this favored isle 
but I failed to see any of them, not even the famous Benjamin, a 
spider monkey, once a pet, who was liberated on the island about a 
year previously. According to The Panama Star and Herald of July 4, 
1924, his foster-father on liberating him said: “Be careful, my boy, 
avoid the deadly Stegomya and the Anopheles, more especially the 
female of the species, and take a few grains of quinine every day. 
Remember your early training and never forget that you are an 
Episcopalian and a Kentucky gentleman. Good-bye and God bless 
you.” 

It is said that Benjamin climbed to the top of a tree, hung by his 
tail from a bough and made a derisive gesture at his foster-father 
before disappearing in the jungle. The recorder goes on to say that 
“if in the future, a tribe of monkeys is discovered on the island that 
believe in the mosquito theory and the Thirty-Nine Articles, they will 
undoubtedly be Benjamin’s descendants.” Possibly I should have 
carried a card of introduction to Benjamin. 

Although I saw no other monkeys, I was fortunate in meeting a 
number of coati-mundis on this island. One might easily mistake 
coatis for monkeys as they are almost equally expert in the tree-tops, 
but their long tails, unlike those of American monkeys, are not 
prehensile. Coatis are somewhat smaller than howlers, brown in color 
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with long pig-like snouts, gray about the mouth and eyes. On one 
occasion I heard a crash in the branches, and, making my way from 
the trail in the direction of the sound, I discovered a coati descending 
a tree trunk head first. As soon as he saw me, he ran deftly up and 
sprang to the next tree where he joined a company of eight others. 
These were playing together, rolling up in a compact mass with their 
long tails waving about, sitting up and dreamily scratching them- 
selves, and even standing erect, grasping the branches. Soon they too 
perceived me and peered down with anxious faces, but soon made off 
from tree to tree, at last running down to the ground and disappearing 
in the darkness of the jungle. 

Squirrels were not uncommon; one was a pigmy fellow whose gen- 
eral appearance and especially whose language made me think he was 
a cousin of our northern red squirrel, as indeed he was. I also caught 
sight of an agouti, a curious tailless rodent like a very large guinea 
pig, but I failed to see any sloths, armadillos, tapirs, ant-eaters, pec- 
caries, ocelots or jaguars, all of which live on the island. 

Lizards of various sizes and colors — one that puffed his throat 
until it formed an orange and yellow frill, several that hopped with 
surprising agility, and one, a basilisk with a crested back that ran on 
the surface of the water. Various frogs, some with fearful voices at 
night, and toads, one with a golden cross on his back, were encoun- 
tered, but I must humbly confess that I failed to see a single snake, the 
classical denizen of the Tropics. It is possible that some of the hanging 
loops which I passed by as lianas were, in reality, huge boa con- 
strictors. I shall never know. 

From the porch of the laboratory — whence one could see, at almost 
any hour of the day, steamers from all parts of the world passing 
swiftly and silently less than a mile away —I once espied a huge 
crocodile swimming towards the little landing cove. He looked like an 
animated water-soaked log, but, with my glasses, I could see the 
sculling motion of his tail. He was fully twelve feet long. Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, to whose interest and guidance the Station is so much in- 
debted, assures me that this leviathan of the lake was a crocodile and 
not an alligator. 

An adventurous roving Englishman who was employed as a car- 
penter at the Station used to go in swimming in this same cove. He 
said he knew the habits of this beast and was sure it never passed 
within the mouth of the cove, and he urged me to take a swim with 
him. On my declining the invitation, he remarked that “one never 
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got anywhere if afraid.” To this I made the obvious reply that I 
should be able to go farther on two legs than he would on one after the 
crocodile had had his bite, and I continued to patronize the less excit- 
ing but safer shower-bath, which, moreover, was cooler than the lake. 

Insects on the island were abundant and I felt at home at once 
when I was attacked by a deer-fly, a close relative of the pest of the 
North with the same pernicious buzzing and biting habits. Mosqui- 
toes, on the other hand, were notable for their almost complete ab- 
sence, but ticks were abundant and occupied all one’s leisure mo- 
ments night and morning in their removal; they held on very tightly. 

Besides innumerable kinds of true ants, there were many termites, 
often called white ants. Some of these made in trees nests as large as 
barrels with covered passages, apparently formed of mud, leading up 
to them as well as to branches and up whole trees that were doomed 
to destruction. I broke open one of these tunnels and made a hole in 
the side of one of the nests; immediately swarms of termites rushed 
out, but, after searching the surroundings, concentrated themselves on 
the repair of the damage and this was soon effected. 

The termite is one of the most destructive insects in the Tropics and 
its circumvention is important. According to Mr. Zetek, there are 
twenty-six species on the island. He has an experimental “cemetery ” 
where he has driven into the ground blocks of wood in rows like tomb- 
stones treated with various protective solutions. These he examines 
from time to time and notes the various degrees of destruction by the 
termites. 

Much could be said about the butterflies which flitted in the trails 
chiefly in the rare spots where sunlight penetrated, but they some- 
times illuminated the darker places. By far the most beautiful I saw 
was a Morpho of heavenly blue above and salmon red below whose 
motion suggested a falling leaf, shooting downwards and tipping from 
side to side. 

For a long time I believed that a certain metallic sound like that 
made by striking an anvil was caused by a bird, although I was shaken 
in this belief when I discovered that after sixty or seventy tings, there 
came a succession of eight or ten whistles as of escaping steam. At last 
I caught the culprit in the act and discovered it was a huge cicada or 
harvest fly that produced the sounds by the vibration of membranes 
on the under side of the abdomen. Sounds are produced in some in- 
sects by the rubbing together of the thighs. One recalls the picture in 
“*Punch” of the elderly entomologist sitting in a country churchyard 
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listening to the music of tree crickets. A young lady who is listening to 
the choir practicing in the church, says rapturously, “Isn’t it beauti- 
ful!” To which the old gentleman replies, “Yes, and to think they 
do it with their legs!” 

In birds I was particularly fortunate, for, besides the parrots and 
casiques already mentioned, I saw and listened to many other inter- 
esting birds. In a familiar region one may pass through woods and 
pastures and recognize many bird friends by call notes and songs 
without turning the head to see them, but here many a strange sound 
could not be classed with certainty as belonging to a beast or a bird, an 
insect or an amphibian. I was, however, able to recognize some of the 
calls and songs by the fact that they resembled those of closely related 
birds at home. One that called with insistence — and appropriately 
— ze-tek, zetek, I felt sure was a close relative of our least flycatcher or 
chebec. I recognized an oriole by his song which suggested the name 
Guayaquil and a grosbeak with a coral-red bill had a song which re- 
sembled that of our own rose-breast. 

On the other hand, an extraordinary and unbird-like roar, different 
from that of the howling monkey and closely resembling that of a lion, 
I traced to my astonishment to a great turkey-like bird, a curassow. 
The male bird who made the horrible noise — a courtship song, no 
doubt, there is no accounting for tastes — was rather shy. I should 
think he would be after such a performance. The female, on the other 
hand, sat obligingly in a loop of lianas within a rod of me and allowed 
me to take notes on her appearance. She was as big as a turkey, had a 
top-knot of curly feathers, red wattles hanging under her chin, green- 
ish yellow feet, a large tail and generally dark plumage. Both birds 
flew about lightly, considering their size, and the female, with the 
curiosity of her sex, glided to a branch directly above me and gazed 
down at me. 

Another strange bird, a fruit-eating hawk, an Ibycter, is appropri- 
ately known as the “bruja” or witch. Two of these creatures scolded 
me within a distance of thirty feet and their language was atrocious! 
They were about the size of ravens and as black with the exception of 
their white bellies; they had red feet and greenish yellow bills, blue at 
the ends. The naked skin about their eyes and under their throats was 
bright red and added to their witch-like appearance. After examining 
them carefully with my binoculars and taking full notes, as their flow 
of profanity continued, I was impelled to yell back at them, but they 
did not leave until I pounded the tree trunk. As an ornithologist and 
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bird-lover I had never treated birds in such a manner before, but I 
think that in the darkness of the jungle they had “got on my nerves,” 
as the saying is. 

A bird whose voice was heard at night — a nightjar and cousin of 
our whip-poor-will — said something in Spanish which is unprintable. 
To my unsophisticated ear he seemed to say poberi ohino, which I 
trust cannot be translated. 

The song of the toucan, as I heard it, was not impressive; it sug- 
gested the winding of a clock of a common or kitchen variety. But a 
bird with a huge bill nearly half as big as himself and painted like a 
totem pole need not sing. His bill is as sufficient as is the peacock’s 
tail. There were probably several species of this curious bird on the 
island, but one kind that I saw commonly had a beautiful yellow shirt- 
front edged with carmine below, a dark back and a scarlet base to his 
tail. The upper mandible of his bill was green with a red centre, 
purple at the tip and decorated with black lines, while the lower 
mandible was blue. Flocks of a dozen or so might be seen daintily 
eating fruit with these large and decorative instruments, and I saw 
one bird politely feed another. In flight they looked as if they might 
go either way, for their bills were as long as their tails. 

A lovely blue-gray bird with a chestnut head and neck was at once 
recognized as a mot-mot from the fact that the two long middle 
feathers of its tail had racket-like ends. This shape was due to the 
fact that the side barbs of the feathers were lacking from the shafts 
for about an inch, leaving an inch of normal feather at the end. This 
peculiar tail was the more prominent for the bird swung it proudly 
from side to side like a pendulum, as well as up and down and ob- 
liquely. It has been found from a study of mot-mots in captivity that 
this formation of the tail is artificially produced by the bird who 
strips off the barbs from the shaft of the feather. This fashion has 
become fixed just as the fashion of short hair in civilized man has 
become fixed — and may become so in women — but on the east side 
of South America it is not the fashion for the mot-mots to bob or 
racket their tails. Great is the power of fashion! 

I must leave this attractive subject of birds to say a word about the 
tropical vegetation, which excites the intense interest of all naturalists, 
but which would, I should think, drive botanists to distraction, for 
there are said to be over two thousand species of flowering plants on 
this island alone. Here the roof of the jungle is about a hundred feet 


above the ground, with outstanding trees towering above nearly as 
oe 
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high again. Below the roof, creepers or lianas with straight or twisted 
and fantastically looped stems occupy much of the space, also epi- 
phytes with bizarre leaves and interesting flowers and long pipe-stem 
roots, ferns, scme of which climb trees, palms of many and various 
sorts with curious fruits — the stilt palm with a wigwam base of stems 
or roots all studded with spines, another palm with unpleasantly sharp 
spines, long and hinged at their bases — trees with great outlying 
buttresses to support their massive trunks, trees with huge conical 
spines which suggest pointed barnacles or limpets, and a fig tree whose 
trunk grows about and strangles other trees so that the final result is a 
hollow trunk with openings like basket-work. One of these great trees 
proceeded to shed its leaves on my arrival until the ground below was 
thickly covered with a green and yellow carpet, but, before I had left, 
its branches were full of swelling buds and tender leaves were appear- 
ing. As far as this tree was concerned, I had spent the entire winter in 
the tropical jungle! 

In places the ground was carpeted with yellow and pink flowers 
dropped from the sunny roof above, but flowers on the forest floor 
were few and strange. A not uncommon flower had a carrot-shaped 
and carrot-colored spathe and a brilliant red spadix, but its leaves and 
odor were unmistakably suggestive of our northern skunk cabbage, 
that harbinger of spring. 

The varied voices of the jungle by day and night are, perhaps, the 
most vivid of all jungle experiences, but jungle odors are not to be 
overlooked. Strange perfumes, some overpoweringly sweet and one 
that recalled the odor of incense of equally darkened cathedral aisles 
came to my senses, as well as the distinctly musty smell as of some 
unseen animal, lurking or recently departed from beside the trail. 

My progress along the trails was necessarily slow, surrounded as I 
was by all these interesting phenomena, and I made it still slower by 
stopping every few steps to look and listen. Some of the trails ended 
at the water, where I often sat motionless, enjoying the breeze and 
watching the birds and creatures of all sorts that moved about, uncon- 
scious of my presence. Once, for a similar purpose, I paddled in a ca- 
yuca or native dugout along the sinuous shores of this enchanted island. 

Darkness comes on suddenly in the Tropics, but with it comes the 
brilliancy of the star-studded skies. From in front of the Station the 
familiar constellation of the Great Bear and the North Star gleamed 
over Gatun Lake, while, behind, the Southern Cross glowed in the 
heavens over the mysterious jungle. 
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HARVARD THIRTY YEARS AFTER! 
By JULIAN LOWELL COOLIDGE, ’95 


iene the last thirty years your principal idea of Harvard has been 
that it is an indigent institution perpetually appealing for funds. 
You have made the Class gift of $100,000. You have subscribed liber- 
ally to the $15,000,000 Endowment Fund. You have given to this, 
you have given to that. You have continually loosened your purse- 
strings and at last you have turned round and said, “What sort of an 
institution is this anyway? How good a college have they got there in 
Cambridge? How does it compare with that college which we knew or 
thought we knew so well when we graduated thirty years ago?” I am 
glad to answer these questions and to testify that in many ways it is a 
much better college than the one which we left together in 1895. 

Let us begin with the plant. Any one can see the great improve- 
ment there. Do you remember the living conditions in our time? 
Unless you were a malefactor of great wealth, living in Claverly or 
Beck, or took your turn in standing under a faucet in the gymnasium, 
there was no chance to bathe. Our classmate, Flandrau, says some- 
where in his “Diary of a Freshman” that a daily bath should be an 
innocent pleasure, not a morbid family pride. It was not either of 
these for most of us — it was an unattainable luxury. Compare the 
splendid Freshman dormitories of to-day, the rehabilitated Massachu- 
setts, the two new little dormitories that flank Holden Chapel, with, 
let us say, Holyoke House, and you will have some idea of the measure 
of the improvement. Compare the wooden stands on Holmes or Jarvis 
Field with the Stadium, or the Anderson Bridge with the rickety 
plank affair that used to span the river, and you will see how far we 
have gone. There was no Phillips Brooks House in our time, no 
Harvard Union. Robinson Hall and Emerson Hall have come since. 
The University Museum has been doubled, and then there is the 
Library. It is the best university library in the country. It is more 
than that. If your idea of a scholar’s library is a place where serious 
students will find a rich store of precious books which they can study 
under the most advantageous and liberal conditions, why, the Harvard 
Library will stand comparison with any university or city or State 
library in the world. Moreover, we are not at the end of this building 
expansion. It is going on to-day more actively than ever. A new 

1 A speech delivered at the Thirtieth Anniversary dinner of the Class of 1895. 
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Freshman dormitory will presently be started and another new dormi- 
tory in the Yard. If Ed Warren were here he would tell you of the 
splendid plans for expansion they are perfecting in the Law School. 
We are just breaking ground across the river for the $5,000,000 George 
F. Baker group of the Business School. I know that there are two 
opinions about this most admirably managed institution: some people 
feel that it is one of the most important and promising of our univer- 
sity bodies; others hold that a university created for liberal studies has 
no business to have such a school anyway. All are agreed, however, 
that they are very glad that it is going across the river. And then 
there is the Fine Arts Building. When we were in college somebody 
gave us a sandstone building, which we did not want, to hold a lot of 
plaster casts and photographic reproductions of works of art in which 
nobody was interested. To-day the Department of Fine Arts is one 
of the most vigorous that we have. It possesses rare pictures and 
beautiful sculpture. It is giving admirable training to students of the 
Fine Arts and is erecting satisfactory buildings for all its activities on 
the land across Quincy Street. And if you ask who has brought all 
this about, the answer is, a member of the Class of 1895, Edward 
Waldo Forbes. Of course, we still have unsupplied needs. The under- 
graduates feel keenly the lack of a swimming tank. The chemical lab- 
oratories are still painfully inadequate to perform the functions re- 
quired of them. Every Sunday we have the best choral singing and 
the best preaching in the United States and we give this to our 
students — in Appleton Chapel! Moreover, we are committed to 
the policy of building in brick. You can erect beautiful buildings in 
brick, but you cannot build a Graduate College and Cleveland Tower 
like Princeton, or the Harkness Dormitories of Yale. But when 
every reservation has been made, the fact remains that we have a 
splendid plant incredibly ahead of that which you and I used to know. 

Another way in which we have made great progress is in the dis- 
ciplinary force, of which we have a totally new conception. I am 
perfectly astonished, as I think the matter over, at the lack of wisdom 
which Harvard, and I presume other colleges, used to show in the 
choice of disciplinary officers. If you reflect on the matter, you will 
see that these are the people who have the chance to enter into really 
human relations with the students. They see those students who need 
help at the moment when they need it most. Nevertheless, up to our 
time this important function was not always entrusted to the persons 
best fitted to perform it. The change came with us when LeBaron 
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Russell Briggs was appointed Dean. He had the new conception 
that it was the Dean’s duty to be a wise and kindly friend to those 
who needed his assistance. In his own words, a man should seek the 
Office, not the Office the man. You know of the splendid service he 
performed in that capacity; and the tradition has been continued. 
We have a Senior Dean, an older man. You must have a man of 
experience and judgment to handle the difficult questions that come 
before the Dean’s Office. Moreover, the Dean has to represent the 
disciplinary force before the Faculty, and this can be done success- 
fully only by a man of some standing. But in addition to the Senior 
Dean we have four Junior Deans — one for each class. These are 
young men, recently graduated, who have shown splendid capacity for 
handling erring or bewildered undergraduates with firmness and tact 
and sympathy. 

Another way in which there has been improvement has been in the 
teaching. I do not say that the best teachers to-day teach any better 
than their predecessors of a generation ago — that would not be pos- 
sible. I do say that we do not tolerate any such standard of bad 
teaching as formerly was to be found in certain subjects and courses. 
Moreover, we have developed a totally new idea of how teaching can 
be done. The old conception was that the teacher was a sort of spout, 
out of which poured forth knowledge that was supposed to flow into a 
number of containers called students. If the containers had holes in 
the bottom, so that all the knowledge leaked out again, that was no 
concern of the spout. We have changed all that. We have learned 
that education does not consist merely in lectures. The students must 
be stimulated to activity, so that now we have a bewilderment of 
quizzes, section meetings, reports and conferences, in charge of a 
veritable army of assistants, part-time instructors and section men. 
And by this means we hold the students, especially the lower half of 
the class, up to a higher standard than was ever possible before. We 
know that there is a good deal of criticism of the way that this works 
out and of the men in charge of the sections. You will continually hear 
undergraduates say, “I dislike this section man. I have no respect for 
the assistant in such and such a course,” etc. I think that this criti- 
cism is in the main perfectly well founded. The fact is, we have 
nothing like an adequate supply of the sort of men who should really 
do this work. We appoint the best available, with the sinking feeling 
that in many cases the appointees are lacking in important qualifica- 
tions for the successful accomplishment of their tasks. And lastly, we 
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have the tutorial system, of which you probably have heard a good 
deal. I was personally at first rather skeptical about this system, not 
that I disbelieved in it as a system, for I had seen it in operation in 
English universities and knew what fine results it could produce, but 
I was doubtful whether under our American conditions we could find 
an adequate number of the right class of men to do the tutor’s work. 
In England all is different — the traditions are different, the circum- 
stances are different — and splendid men are always to be found to 
give their lives to tutorial instruction. But I was doubtful whether 
Americans, with their different traditions and different ambitions, 
would come forth to undertake this new work, and I felt that a bad 
tutor was almost worse than no tutor at all. My pessimistic fore- 
bodings have in part proved wrong. A certain number of fine tutors 
have been found and in all those departments of the college where the 
tutorial system has been tried it is proclaimed in no uncertain terms 
that it is a success and has been a great stimulus to the intellectual 
life of the undergraduates. So I hope it may be continued and ex- 
panded and that my own fears prove groundless. The tutorial system 
is as good as the available tutors and no-better. If they could be found 
of the right quality and in sufficient numbers, it would mark a great 
advance in American university education. 

And there is a fourth way in which we have made great progress: in 
scholarship. I suppose that all of us realize now what none of us ever 
clearly apprehended thirty years ago: that a university exists not only 
to teach the youth but for the sake of productive scholarship and the 
systematic extension of our knowledge of the truth. Harvard has ad- 
vanced notably in this respect. There have always been great Harvard 
scholars known all over the world, but the number is far ahead of 
what it used to be. Harvard’s contributions to science and scholarship 
are much greater to-day than a generation ago. Harvard was little 
known in Europe at that time. She is now recognized in Oxford and 
London, in Paris and Berlin, in Vienna and Rome and Tokio as one of 
the world’s great schools. As a proof of this I may say that formerly 
it was an unheard-of thing for advanced students to come to us from 
Europe. It is becoming commonplace to-day. 

Is there another side to the question? Surely there must be. You 
will accuse me of being an altogether blinded optimist if I can show no 
signs of retrogression whatever. I think perhaps there are such signs. 
To begin with, there are the eating habits of the students. In our 
time, almost everybody ate at a club table. The wealthier men ate at 
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their clubs or at various boarding-houses. The majority of the men ate 
at Memorial Hall, almost all at regular club tables with a definite 
body of friends; the poorer men went to Foxcroft. To show the 
extent of this system, I may mention that a few years after we gradu- 
ated there were about twelve hundred men eating at Memorial and 
about eight hundred more in the Randall Dining Hall, which suc- 
ceeded Foxcroft House; so that the great bulk of our students ate at 
regular times and regular places, with regular companions. Now, I 
hold no brief for the food of Memorial, still less for the smells thereof, 
but I maintain that to eat regularly and leisurely at a fixed time in 
dignified surroundings, with chosen companions, is a civilized and 
civilizing influence. To-day all that is changed. A small body of men 
still eat at their clubs; Randall has not been opened since the War; 
Memorial Hall was finally closed this year because it was found im- 
possible to coerce or cajole enough students into going there to make 
the place pay. The great mass of our undergraduates shovel down 
their food at quick-lunches or self-service cafeterias. This is no fault 
of the College. It represents a deep difference in social customs which 
the College is powerless to change. 

A second retrogression, I think, is in the morale. It has always been 
a Harvard tradition to criticize and to kick; I hope it always will be 
our tradition. But in recent times the thing seems to me to have been 
carried to an extreme. The Crimson has m:intained a censorious and 
carping tone about the administration and the conduct of the College 
for the whole year. In New York there is a body of disgruntled gradu- 
ates who would impeach the President and all others in authority. 
One has a general impression of demoralization among these people. 
In the case of the undergraduates this may be accounted for in part, 
at least, by athletic ill-success, but that is nothing new. Think of all 
the defeats which we witnessed when we were in College. I do not say 
that we ever saw baseball played worse than we saw it played this 
afternoon, but I do feel that we went through a more prolonged ordeal 
of athletic humiliation than any that the present student generation has 
known and that we stood it better. Moreover, this attitude of criti- 
cism at times goes to the extent of disloyalty. I do not mean that this 
is universal. Thank God it is not so. If you find a boy to whom a 
Harvard education means sacrifice, who is working his way through 
college, who maintains himself by serious and sustained effort, who 
gets his education as a result of a struggle, you will find him in every 
case loyal and enthusiastic and grateful for the wonderful privileges 
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that are his. But if you take a boy of wealthy family, from one of the 
fashionable schools, to whom everything comes easily, who makes all 
the clubs that he wants, and whose evenings are signed up three deep 
for parties in Boston, he may be perfectly and absolutely loyal, but he 
may not be; you cannot be sure. 

And then there is the Faculty. I said we teach better than was 
formerly the case and I stick to it. I said we have a higher standard of 
productive scholarship and I stick to it. But there is something else. 
There pass before my eyes the faces of the great teachers of our time. 
I see Eliot and Norton and Shaler. I see Cooke and J. M. Peirce. I 
see Lane and Goodwin and Child. I see James and Royce and Palmer. 
Or, looking over to the Law School, there come the faces of Langdell 
and Thayer and Ames and Gray; or, in the Medical School, Henry 
Bowditch and Maurice Richardson. And somehow I have the idea 
that these men had an element of personal distinction, a certain 
spiritual elevation which one finds with difficulty to-day. In certain 
departments there are professors who have a large following; but when 
we compare the size of the Faculty of to-day with that of thirty years 
ago, I cannot help thinking that we have largely lost our great leaders 
and that in those times “there were giants in the land.” I have no 
explanation why this should be so. Is our method of selection wrong? 
I do not believe it. You cannot imagine the amount of care and 
thought that gces into the recruiting of the Faculty. I know that we 
are often criticized. People say, “Why do you fill up the Faculty with 
grinds and men who have shown no great signs of force of character? 
Why don’t you appoint a certain number of natural leaders, class 
officers, men who have been recognized by their fellows for leadership 
and capacity? The undergraduates would be tremendously inspired 
by such men.” There are two answers to this suggestion: the first is 
the simple one that these undergraduate supermen would not in gen- 
eral accept any position we could.offer them; they would not make the 
sacrifices required by the academic life. And the second answer is this: 
thirty years ago Harvard was the largest university in the country. 
To-day all that is changed. We shall never again have that position. 
There are two alternatives and two only ahead of us: either we must 
be the leading intellectual center in the western hemisphere or we 
must gradually sink back to the position of a glorified New England 
academy from which we emerged. 

I wonder if the fault is not with you rather than with us. I mean by 
“you” the public in general. Let me ask you this question: suppose 
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ARTHUR LORD 
By WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A.M. ’07 


RTHUR LORD was the son of the Reverend William Henry Lord, 

of Southboro, and Persis Kendall, daughter of the Reverend 

James Kendall, who had served the church at Plymouth for half a 

century. His parents went to Port Washington, Wisconsin, where a 

son, Arthur, was born, September 2, 1850; but he and his brother 

Eliot were baptized at Plymouth, June 13, 1852, and no one who knew 
him could ever associate him with any other place. 

Entering Harvard College a member of the Class of 1872, he grad- 
uated with the distinction of cum laude and had given special attention 
to “philosophy.”’ He remembered with relish sitting under Professor 
Bowen and gave him credit for creating in him an interest in philoso- 
phy as taught in that day; but of his teaching in the current political 
economy remembered nothing, which is not a matter for wonder. In 
his sophomore year he won a detur. He took no part in athletics and, 
indeed, never cared for sports, either as a participant or a spectator. 
On graduating he entered the law office of Lathrop, Abbott and Jones, 
Boston, where‘he remained until April, 1874, when he was appointed 
trial justice for Plymouth County. That incidentally determined his 
life’s interest, for it established him in surroundings influencing his 
career for his lifetime. Serving as justice only a few months, he was 
admitted to the bar at Plymouth in the May term of the Supreme 
Court, 1874, and in the same month he formed a partnership with 
Albert Mason, a lawyer of that town, and Walter Curtis, a son of 
Benjamin R. Curtis, of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
made Plymouth his home and began early to take an active interest 
in its concerns. Plymouth was then a small village with few industries; 
its one-time coastwise shipping had disappeared and nothing of equal 
moment had taken its place. As one of the Board of Managers of the 
Public Library and as Chairman of the Board of Health he could ex- 
tend his acquaintance with the townsmen and soon began to exert the 
quiet yet increasingly strong influence which was a marked feature of 
his character and methods. About 1878 he became a Trustee of the 
Pilgrim Society and in that inactive institution he found congenial 
occupation. Not at that time possessing even a part of the importance 
it was later to have, the Society yet embodied the traditions of the 
Pilgrim movement, while it owned and inadequately housed the few 
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poor relics which had been piously given by the neighborhood. 
Through an annual gathering it maintained an existence, but little 
else. During his connection with this old and somewhat fanciful 
Society, and largely through his thought and instrumentality, it be- 
came of weight in a social movement that from the smallest begin- 
nings made itself felt throughout the land, and even in England and 
Holland. He recognized the strong underlying appeal of sentiment. 
The history of the Pilgrims and the recording of that history, Mr. 
Lord made his own. In him were found united the foresight and the 
patient planning which achieved a result far surpassing the original 
intention. 

In November, 1884, he was elected a representative to the Legisla- 
ture from Plymouth and was reélected in 1885. He was placed on the 
Committee on Probate and Chancery, a branch of law to which he had 
given some attention, as shown by his revision of Smith’s “‘ Probate 
Law” (5th ed., 1894), and was also Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. After adjournment he served as chairman of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Judiciary System of Massachusetts, a subject 
entirely congenial to his reading and practice in law. In 1887 he was 
not returned to the legislature, because his position on some questions 
of interest to labor had antagonized the labor vote. He could have 
won had he surrendered to its demands; he preferred to retire and 
never seems to have harbored political ambitions after that experience, 
The sacrifice of conviction which party demands of its servants had no 
attraction for him, and he could not accept any office in which his 
freedom from dictation must be set aside, in part or in whole. 

Four Governors of the Commonwealth — Ames, Brackett, Russell, 
and Wolcott — appointed him on the Civil Service Commission and 
he served from 1888 to 1899, when he resigned. No reports which can 
with certainty be assigned to him are known, but at the time the 
duties were exacting and the method of filling public offices was not 
yet shaken down into a system that worked automatically. Apart 
from improvements in the forms or practice in the law this was the 
only reform movement with which he openly identified himself. 

His law partner, Mason, became Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court, and Mr. Lord ever after maintained his independence. His 
legislative years had shown him the possibilities of a Boston practice 
and he opened an office in that city and business began to come to him. 
Even with such new and increasing occupation he did not break with 
Plymouth, but found his local attaghments becoming more engross- 
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ing. He was chosen chairman of the Board of Selectmen, presided 
over the Town Meetings for a generation; became President of the 
Pilgrim Society in May, 1895, already with great discretion planning 
a memorial to the Pilgrim migration from England, to which Plymouth 
owed its existence and on which Plymouth must rest its reputation 
and claims to remembrance. In directing the course of the town meet- 
ings, where by long experience, judicious reserve, united with care- 
fully prepared plans and assured support, he always exerted a strong 
and personal influence, and a control that was conceded from a recog- 
nition of his fairness, his patience under debate and his wise endeavor 
to turn merely destructive criticism into constructive plans were not- 
able. He saw the town develop from an agricultural into an industrial 
community and its budget grow from one of modest needs to the more 
exacting and extravagant cost of city functions. He studied the town 
meeting as an institution, conscious that whatever it had been in the 
past, its methods must be changed to meet modern conditions. In 
1901 he favored a Town Committee, appointed by the Moderator of 
the town meeting, and a Board of Public Works with a Town Engin- 
eer, to correct the already unsatisfactory method of caring for the 
highways, on which so much of the prosperity of the community 
depended. His suggestion favored efficient and economical manage- 
ment as against an elaborate and costly bureau or department. In 
1918 he saw in the “representative” town meeting, a pure experiment 
at the time, an institution which would preserve the best features of 
the old and provide better for the inevitable changes and growth of 
the future. Yet his caution did not permit him readily to accept the 
new plan in all its features. 

In such public service, accepting responsibility and not declining 
duty, unpaid and at times unappreciated, Mr. Lord found his great 
opportunity, proving his conceptions of what constituted a good 
citizen. For many years he had sought to know the meaning of the 
Pilgrim movement, with its touch of fanatic opposition to forms of 
worship in England, an opposition leading to expatriation, first in 
Holland and then in the wilderness of New England. In almost three 
centuries the story had become buried in sentiment and tradition. 
The annual assemblies of Pilgrim Societies throughout the land 
savored of the over-rhetorical features of the old-time Fourth of July, 
and stress had come to be laid upon non-essentials, or rather upon ir- 
relevant features, largely imaginative. The simple, pious and consci- 
entious Pilgrim had been transformed into a builder of empire, a 
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mighty man on the earth. Going back to the original documents, 
visiting the places in England and in Holland in which they had lived 
and suffered, familiarizing himself with the spirit rather than the deeds 
of the Mayflower party and descendants, Mr. Lord could strip off the 
false trappings and see a thing of beauty and eminent example, some- 
thing which poets could sing and statesmen praise, a transfer of a 
vital force from old to new conditions, where it had acted and still 
could act as a ferment and serve as an inspiration. 

The result constitutes his best monument; for no one can visit the 
Plymouth of to-day without being impressed by the pertinent, the 
consistent, the historically true series of memorials, planted on so re- 
stricted a plot of territory that almost all are in sight at the same 
time. The careful thought, the painful consultation with the most 
skilled, the approach to societies and individuals best qualified to rec- 
ognize what was fitting and to give what was necessary — these oc- 
cupied years of Mr. Lord’s best endeavor. Not only do those tributes 
in stone and bronze bespeak his labor and enthusiasm, but account 
should be taken of his tact and skill in turning away the far larger num- 
ber of interested and improper offerings, which would have destroyed 
the fitting restraint and simplicity of the existing scheme. In the re- 
sponses he made in accepting each gift he showed the deep feeling 
which had controlled his designs and made his hearers respond to his 
joy in thus realizing what had been a dream of many years. 

That form of speaking — or writing — for his remarks were partic- 
ularly prepared, with proper attention to the details of the special oc- 
casion, exactly suited his tastes and ability. Each response rested 
upon an incident or a character and placed the memorial in its true 
relation. For more extended research Mr. Lord had little liking. The 
Colver Lectures, given at Brown University in 1920, intended to 
cover the whole field of Pilgrim history, and his admirable introduc- 
tion to the Church Records of Plymouth, good as they were, wanted 
a certain breadth and depth of treatment. Had all his occasional 
papers on Plymouth been brought into one volume, fine as they 
were and entirely adequate to the occasion, the same limitations 
would have made themselves felt. He was not equal to sustained 
effort. General history had little appeal for him; special history was 
dealt with as a lawyer deals with the case before him. Primed on es- 
sential points, the brief is for one side. This did not make what he 
wrote the less interesting; it interfered with completeness. Good 
history demands imagination and experience in weighing evidence. 
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Mr. Lord could pass on the authority to be given to a relation; the 
higher gift of imagination was not his. Had he enjoyed the hoped-for 
leisure, that might have been cultivated, but he never laid aside his 
professional calls so far as to permit him to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to historical investigations — until it was too late. 

The legal mind tends to be conservative. It looks to precedent. 
Mr. Lord possessed to a marked degree the qualities necessary to 
make a fine lawyer or an eminent judge. He was not combative by 
instinct, indeed he was in some respects timid and inclined to put off a 
decision. While his early practice had engaged him in many kinds of 
cases and some of them calling for the courage of attack, he excelled as 
counsellor rather than as an aggressive fighter. Mere technicalities, 
into which criminal practice has so largely fallen, did not suit his 
powers; they revolted his direct sincerity. An appointment to the 
bench, State and national, he could have had more than once; but he 
did not relish the somewhat remote position of a judge, separated in a 
measure from his fellowmen merely by his office. He had always 
taken pleasure in mixing with men and enjoyed the general inter- 
course which his freedom from office gave. He held that he had 
gained more in every way from a varied practice and the knowledge of 
human character it afforded. 

Mr. Winslow Warren, who had long been associated with him in 
many fields writes: 


He did not appear in Court very often, but devoted himself to commercial 
and corporation law and the law of contracts. He had been a close student, 
was well grounded in the basic principles of the law, his judgment was sound 
and accurate and he possessed a great faculty of dealing with men. He at- 
tained a high rank at the bar and was a reliable and wise counsellor. His 
intellectual perceptions were quick and his application of law principles to the 
facts of a case was sound and thorough. While not a brilliant advocate his 
style was clear and forcible and his manner convincing. 


Mr. Arthur P. Hardy, who has been for twenty years closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lord, adds that although his “activities in the way of 
actual trials in court have been much less during that period than in 
the earlier, he was, nevertheless, recognized as an extremely able trial 
lawyer. His advice was sought and relied upon by clients having 
large interests, who desired rather to avoid than to engage in litiga- 
tion.”’ 

In politics he was a republican of unquestioned regularity and devo- 
tion to party. He had little faith in a democratic system, that drift 
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towards making a fetish of a majority, and spoke disparagingly of 
projects intended to cure evils by enlarging the electorate and giving 
greater influence through the exercise of the suffrage to those who had 
little knowledge of institutions and little or no property. Socialism 
was a word of ill meaning; labor unions and their tyranny, of which he 
had had no little experience, were evils, threatening the safety if not 
the existence of society; sumptuary legislation attacked personal 
liberty, and reformers had gained disrepute by their ill-considered 
projects, unbalanced arguments and want of power to carry their 
proposals. He had seen politics become a business — an occupation; 
he had seen office fought for and won by the unfit by means not to be 
defended; he had seen party machinery exert as great a tyranny as 
any trades union and he had seen the first introduction and growth of 
the use of money in State elections. He commented upon it all, not in 
bitterness but in regret, and, asserting his allegiance to party, ex- 
pressed his views under cover of humor which recognized the evils and 
the dangers of political misconduct, yet persisted in support and 
regularity because the other party was in his view so much worse. 

This attitude influenced his views of national and international 
policy. The alteration of a constitution which on the whole was work- 
ing well seemed to him more than unnecessary; it was desecration. A 
new law should be examined not for its immediate application but for 
its future effect upon the social structure, grown so complicated as to 
be little understood in its entirety and so delicately adjusted as to re- 
spond to slight change in unexpected manners. He deprecated innova- 
tion unless it met a well-nigh impossible certainty of purpose and 
result. 

In his later years he saw many of his hopes realized and came into a 
measure of appreciation by his colleagues that favored his projects. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society from 1882, 
elected as a representative of Plymouth, and became successively its 
Treasurer, Vice-President and President. He was a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
and a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He be- 
came the President of the Bar Association of Massachusetts and a 
member of the Curtis Club, both honorable distinctions on very differ- 
ent planes. From Brown University he received the degree of Litt.D., 
and from Dartmouth College that of LL.D. He attended his class 
reunions regularly and after its twenty-fifth reunion took the lead in 
its gatherings. His loyalty to the University was unquestioned. 
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In his home life Mr. Lord was both happy and fortunate. He mar- 
ried, October 2, 1878, Sarah Shippen, daughter of Rush R. Shippen, 
long pastor of the Church of the Unity, Worcester, and Zce (Rodman) 
Shippen. With a gentle and well-educated ancestry, with inherited 
conscientious application to self-improvement, and with the union of 
New England and Pennsylvania traditions, expectations of useful 
service were roundly fulfilled. Two sons and four daughters were 
given: Katharine, born May 17, 1880; Henry Shippen, born January 
16, 1883 (H. 1906); Margaret Cheney, born January 24, 1886; Frances, 
born March 13, 1888; Elizabeth, born June 12, 1890; and John Hayes, 
born August 5, 1892 (H. 1914). Mr. Lord lived to see them all estab- 
lished in useful occupations, proving the value of their origin and 
rendering high service in the respective fields they had chosen. In this 
he was not only happy and fortunate, but blessed. 

Opinion would not differ on the general features of Mr. Lord’s 
character and career. He labored hard to secure a position in his pro- 
fession, he used the many opportunities that came to him judiciously; 
he deservedly won a high place among lawyers, maintaining the best 
qualities that have given to the bar of Massachusetts the reputation 
it has enjoyed. His clean-cut opinions, given in a few short sentences, 
had the touch of finality; an apt comparison, a reminiscence or a 
humorous story would invite conviction. On his favorite topics he 
would lead the conversation and in a social gathering of friends he 
would dominate by the quality of his “table talk.” Yet he was also 
capable of as eloquent silence and at times would seem to lose interest 
in what was passing, until something would be said that brought him 
to utterance, when it would be evident that he had lost nothing of 
what had been said. In his own home and library — a collection re- 
lating wholly to Plymouth which will be preserved in Pilgrim Hall — 
he would open himself and, walking the room, would give and take 
till a late hour of the night. Such an experience came as a surprise, for 
the man usually so reserved about himself would prove how interest- 
ing a story he could tell of his life and his relations with clients, politi- 
cians, labor agitators and reformers. Of this nothing remains, Silence 
has become final. 
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WILLIAM H. GEER 


By ROGER I. LEE, ’02 
Henry K. Outver Proressor or Hyarene, 1914-1924 


JN the spring of 1919 I returned from war service to find the Univer- 

- sity slowly restoring itself to peace-time conditions. Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, for many years Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
wished to retire after long years of faithful service to the University. 
The Governing Boards of the University and the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences appreciated the lessons of the war and had already voted to 
inaugurate some plan of physical training for the undergraduates. 
President Lowell had asked my advice concerning a man who would 
not only be Dr. Sargent’s successor, but who would have charge of the 
recently authorized plan of physical training. The Harvard authori- 
ties sought an unusual man for this position. They wanted a man 
conversant with gymnasium technique, but who was interested in the 
broader aspects of physical training. 

I first met Mr. William H. Geer in this connection. At once Mr. 
Geer’s career distinctly qualified him for this position. He was born in 
Minnesota in 1885. He received his $.B. degree from Carlton College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, in 1908. After graduation he stayed on at 
Carlton College for two years as a teacher in chemistry. For a year he 
was instructor in sciences and athletic director at a high school in 
Minnesota. For two years he was secretary and recreational director 
of the Governmental Club House in the Canal Zone, Panama. For his 
services in the Canal Zone he was awarded the Roosevelt Medal. By 
this time he had fully decided to adopt physical education as his pro- 
fession and went to the Springfield Y.M.C.A. College, where he was 
instructor in mathematics besides carrying the regular work, and re- 
ceived his B.P.E. in 1913. From 1913 to 1917 he was director of physi- 
cal education and supervisor of playgrounds at Mount Vernon, New 
York. In 1917 he was appointed assistant inspector in physical train- 
ing for the Military Training Commission of the State of New York. 
During the summer of 1919 he was supervisor of physical education 
for New York State. 

Mr. Geer, therefore, had a very unusual background of experience 
for his Harvard work. However, it was his mental attitude toward 
physical education, exercise, and young men that was most impres- 
sive. He believed in physical exercjse as a means to an end and not as 
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an end in itself. In his college days he had been a mile runner and 
manager of the football team. Nevertheless, his first activity after 
graduation was as a teacher of chemistry in Carlton College. With his 
diversified experience, he still maintained what may be called, for 
want of a better term, an academic attitude. 

In 1919 the University appointed Mr. Geer as Director of Physical 
Education and a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The 
organization of the program of required physical training for Freshmen 
was no easy task. The essential principle which Mr. Geer laid down 
was that the exercise should be enjoyable and should be an incentive 
toward the formation of regular habits of physical exercise. It has al- 
ways been a source of amazement to me how Mr. Geer avoided the 
many obstacles in his path. In the first instance, he had to codperate 
with a long-established system of organized intercollegiate athletics. 
He found in Mr. Fred W. Moore, the Graduate Treasurer of the Har- 
vard Athletic Association, a sympathetic co-worker. Mr. Moore had 
long been interested in providing facilities for exercise for boys who 
never could be serious competitors for athletic teams. In the second 
place, students themselves look askance at any new requirement. 
Very rapidly, however, the attitude of the students turned from that 
of suspicion to enthusiastic approbation. In the third place, the incor- 
poration of the program of physical training into the academic cur- 
riculum brought this portion of Mr. Geer’s work directly under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The new machinery for the administra- 
tion of a course in physical training had to be set up so as not to inter- 
fere with existing schedules. The Faculty was bound to view this in- 
novation with a somewhat critical eye. In a very short space of time 
administrative difficulties were ironed out, and so far as I know Mr. 
Geer had the full confidence of the Faculty and the program became 
an undisturbing unit of the curriculum. 

It is, I think, a great tribute to Mr. Geer’s personality that, not a 
Harvard graduate, coming to the University an entire stranger, he 
was able to put into execution, without friction, a complex plan of 
physical training. Of course, the plan itself as it worked out has been 
excellent, but excellent plans may well fail on account of the absence 
of adequate guiding personality. 

From the very beginning Mr. Geer was opposed to the wholesale 
defivery of physical exercise in the form of mass calisthenics. He 
recognized the fact that there would always be a group of boys who 
would honestly prefer some form of routine gymnasium work and he 
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was anxious to make provision for that group. It was a great source of 
gratification, however, to him that a small percentage of Freshmen, 
usually under ten per cent, elected routine gymnasium class work. At 
the outset he encouraged tennis. With the necessity of providing in- 
door games for the winter months, he saw the possibilities of squash 
racquets. At the present time some thirty squash racquets courts are 
kept busy from early morning until late in the evening. Within five 
years squash racquets in the winter has become the most popular 
sport in the University. Members of the Faculty, graduate students, 
and undergraduates meet in the showers of the courts if not in the 
courts themselves. Mr. Geer undertook to inaugurate interdormitory 
athletics among Freshmen. That general plan had been tried a good 
many times, always with more failure than success. I think it is fair to 
say that Mr. Geer’s attempt was more successful than previous at- 
tempts and promised much for the future. 

Mr. Geer showed his skill as an administrator by being able to 
delegate a good deal of work to carefully selected associates. It was in 
this way that he was able to accomplish so much in the relatively few 
years that he was at Harvard. Mr. Geer turned over most of the ad- 
ministrative details to C. B. Van Wyck. Daniel J. Kelly was assistant 
director and acted as liaison officer, as it were, with organized ath- 
letics. Norman W. Fradd had charge of the posture and special cor- 
rective exercises. This particular phase of the work became early very 
conspicuous, and the Harvard University Body Mechanics Charts are 
well known throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Geer’s activities, however, were not confined to the organiza- 
tion and administration of a course of physical training for Freshmen, 
nor to the encouragement of all members of the University to partici- 
pate in exercise. For several years he had been the Director of the 
Summer School of Physical Education, which had been under the 
charge of Dr. D. A. Sargent for so many years. Under Mr. Geer’s 
direction the Summer School of Physical Education flourished. Every 
year the previous record of enrollment was exceeded. He had the very 
definite purpose of attempting to give, during the summer session, 
substantial instruction of academic grade in the theory as well as in 
the practice of physical education to a large number of men and 
women. With the formation of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, he became a lecturer in Physical Education in that School, and 
he visualized the large opportunity for training teachers of physical 
education in that School. 
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Mr. Geer was an ardent believer in the amateur spirit of athletics. 
He viewed with many misgivings the enormous gate receipts from 
large athletic contests. He recognized natural antagonism between 
large gate receipts and wholesome amateur athletics. In a recent 
paper he courageously pointed out the tendency toward the commer- 
cialism of schoolboy athletics. 

In 1912 he married Ruth Edna Wilson, of Northfield, Minnesota, 
daughter of Herbert Couper Wilson, Professor of Astronomy at Carl- 
ton College. They had one son eleven years of age. 

On March 27, 1925, Mr. Geer went, as was his custom, early in the 
morning to get his car out of the garage beside his house in Belmont. 
Some three quarters of an hour later, his son went to the garage to get 
his bicycle and found his father lying unconscious on the floor of the 
garage. The doors were closed and the engine was running. It seems 
likely that after he had started the car the wind had blown the doors 
shut. He was so thoroughly poisoned by the carbon-monoxide that he 
never again regained consciousness, although he lived for nearly four 
days after the tragic accident. 

He was an adopted son of Harvard, and although he worked within 
her gates for the brief period of less than six years, he has left a monu- 
ment of an important contribution to Harvard traditions and the 
memory of a wise, happy, and lovable personality. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 
1900 
By JOHN B. HAWES, 2p, ’00 


A BOUT January, 1925, the Class of 1900 suddenly awoke to the 
4X fact that its twenty-fifth birthday was approaching and was al- 
ready near at hand. It was true that a few meetings of the Class Com- 
mittee had been held prior to this, but as a matter of fact up to Janu- 
ary, 1925, little or nothing had been done. This is quite characteristic 
of 1900, which class differs greatly from its immediate neighbors, ’99 
and ’01, the former having made elaborate preparations for its Twenty- 
Fifth year before its coming, while we are given to understand that 
’01 has already been at work planning for this occasion for a long time. 

There is nothing stereotyped or rubber-stamp-like about 1900; in 
fact we rather pride ourselves that we do things differently from other 
classes. We let things go to the last minute and then put them over 
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with a rush, and we believe most successfully. Be that as it may, we 
found ourselves early in the year facing the fact that by June, 1925, 
a sum amounting to $180,000 had to be raised and plans made to ac- 
commodate and entertain over seven hundred men, women and chil- 
dren for nearly a week. Therefore, we became extremely busy. A Re- 
union Committee was appointed headed by Nathaniel F. Ayer and 
his most able lieutenant, Conrad Hobbs. To these two men is due the 
greatest credit for the success of our reunion. Other committees were 
appointed as is customary — on local and railroad transportation, 
hotels and accommodations, music and entertainment, insignia, re- 
ception, sports and class dinner; while in addition there were special 
committees for Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the four 
days of our celebration. Last but not least a committee cf the 1900 
wives was appointed to handle their side of the celebration. 

When it came to planning the details as to how the four days were 
to be spent, we realized at once that the Twenty-Fifth differs from 
every other Class reunion in that the Class is not free to do as it 
pleases, but, following long and time-honored precedent, must do 
certain things at certain times. On Sunday afternoon for instance, 
there is always a memorial service at Appleton Chapel. Monday is 
free, but on Tuesday comes Class Day and on Wednesday the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game and on Thursday, Commencement. The 
details of the celebration must be built around and including these 
events. 

The raising of funds was the most difficult problem that had to be 
faced, but in the hands of our Treasurer, F. L. Higginson, Jr., who was 
likewise Chief Marshal at Commencement, this difficult problem was 
most satisfactorily solved. It is unnecessary to go into details except 
to state that we had no method of insurance or any other means of 
collecting this money except to go out and ask for it. Ninety-nine 
had tried the experiment of having the Class headquarters during the 
Reunion at Gore Hall, one of the Freshman dormitories in Cambridge. 
Our committee was about equally divided about this, but after long 
and occasionally warm consideration of the subject, we decided that it 
was wiser to have headquarters in Boston near railroad stations and 
hotels, and the Copley-Plaza Hotel was the natural selection. We 
might well express our thanks for the excellent service given us by 
the hotel. 

Publicity of the right sort to arouse interest and enthusiasm about 
the celebration was of course essefttial. In looking over the records of 
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former classes, we found that ’98 and ’99 had used more or less 
stereotyped notices, occasionally indulging in the circus poster effect, 
but that ’97 had used a different and what was to our minds a better 
method of publicity. Roger Scaife I believe it was who adopted 
Pepys’ Diary for this purpose. Letters were sent out in the spring of 
the year before the ’97 celebration, well printed and on excellent paper, 
written in the language of Pepys describing the course of ’97 through 
college, recalling to the minds of the men famous athletes, scholars, 
and others, and striking events and victories, and then in subsequent 
letters describing the tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth celebrations; 
finally in the last letter describing the Twenty-Fifth itself before it 
actually took place. This to our Publicity Committee was very ap- 
pealing. Not being willing, however, to follow ’97 too closely, we took 
Howard Pyle’s Robin Hood and described how “Robin Hood and His 
Merry Band of 1900 Men” went through college and enjoyed the 
various celebrations, and gave in great detail the Twenty-Fifth itself 
as we hoped it would be. This went out in the form of three chap- 
ters, the last reaching the men shortly before they left for Cambridge. 
The following paragraphs show the general effect of this, better than 
any description can do. 


Ye Tale of Robin Hood and His Band of 1900 Merry Men 
CHAPTER I 


Wuricn Concerneth how Robin Hood came to be Leader of His Band. Many 
years ago, in the reign of King Grover, there dwelt in Sherwood Forest 1900 
stalwart youths, given with much vigor but little brain withal. And their sires 
and their mothers in their ignorance did ponder deep and say: “ Alackaday, 
that our sons should grow strong and lusty in their bodies but so little in the 
mind. Oh that there were some seat of learning where, under sage counsel our 
offspring might wax strong in the body and flourish in the soul eke.” 

And lo and behold, through divers means it became known that some like 
seat of learning there was, even a holy place, whereover ruled a puissant 
preceptor whose name was Charles, yes, and one other though lesser in rank 
yet peer in affectionate esteem, who was Dean of all and was yclept Briggs. 
And so it came to pass in the falling of that year of our Good Lord, the while 
ye Democrats were assailing the best Knight of ye Republicans, William, and 
ye Big Barons of ye Republicans were crying shame on one also of the race of 
William, and far-famed for that he did make much to do of ye cross of gold 
and ye crown of thorns, these 1900 youths not yet arrived at man’s estate did 
journey to ye Shire of Middlesex and ye towne where ye broad river Cam 
hath a bridge. There did they dwell for a quatrain of pleasant years. 

And of them some did excel in scholarly arts; and some in manly sports; 
and some delved deep in dust laden tomes; and some were toss pots; and all 
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were of good intent and did prepare themselves against the day when they 
should be doughty squires. And of the scholars, one of the family of Fox did 
outshine the rest, and, too, there was Yeomans, and there was Cutting, who 
was mighty on the ball field also, and too there was Arensberg, slender and 
dark. And in the tourneys were a host of heroes. One Boal there was, broad 
in the shoulders, deep as to his chest, and good to behold, who did heave the 
stubborn hammer full many a rod. And Bolling, great of mind and of limb, a 
fine spirit. Of the band was also Rice, whose muscles were as steel, and he did 
outleap them all. A bonny brave man there was, yclept Burden, with serried 
curls yellow like ripe corn, a captain of his mates and of gentle, sweet nature, 
for all that he was thewed like the ox. Gone is he now, and gone is Cutting, 
and gone Bolling, one with their good fathers... . 

But there came a time when these 1900 youths, soon to become squires and 
tilt for themselves on their own stout chargers, sought a leader. And a roar 
was up among the red towers and it did sound like Oh, Rinehart, Oh, Rine- 
hart, but which did mean, done into our tongue, Robin Hood. And thus came 
it about in God’s good day that Robin Hood did form his band of 1900 Merry 
Men. And of Robin Hood and his 1900 Merry Men more anon. 


In addition to the Robin Hood letters we sent out a final letter to 
members of the Class urging them to come. 

Hotel accommodations were not difficult to provide, and many of 
the men living in and near Boston took in classmates coming from a 
distance. There was some thought of using some rooms in the Fresh- 
man dormitories, but this turned out to be unnecessary. The local 
Transportation Committee had perhaps the hardest work of any. 
Edward C. Wheeler was Chairman of this Committee, and probably 
saw many of the wee small hours, because as part of his job he had to 
wait around and see that all of the classmates, their wives and chil- 
dren, were given proper transportation back from wherever they 
happened to be. 

One of the criticisms which we heard of the ’99 celebration was that 
their Class was in a constant state of flux — either coming or going 
somewhere. We tried to obviate this by not making too many moves. 
We thought of hiring large motor buses for transportation, but found 
that the expense was almost prohibitive, and we ended by using taxis 
for the short hauls and automobiles loaned by classmates for the 
longer trips. Insignia consisted of hatbands and neckties and badges. 

On Sunday morning, June 14th, the men and some of the wives 
began to gather at one of the larger rooms at the Copley-Plaza. About 
noon we all went out to Cambridge for luncheon at the Harvard 
Union. On arrival each person was given a certain number indicating 
where he was to sit. By this argangement no one knew beforehand 
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who his neighbors were to be, with the result that the Class, which 
had not met for a long time, and especially the wives and children, 
became vastly better acquainted at the very beginning of the celebra- 
tion than could have been the case under any other system. After 
luncheon, following a splendid program arranged by Dr. J. D. Barney, 
short, concise, and most excellent talks were given by men connected 
with certain important departments of the College such as chemistry, 
fine arts, the business school, and others. Perhaps the most delightful 
feature of all was singing by the Glee Club led by Dr. Davison. After 
this a short interval permitted those who wished to do so to wander 
through the grounds with guides consisting of sons of 1900 men then 
in College. Then the Class gathered in Appleton Chapel where 
Austin Richards of Chicago and Fred Danker of Worcester conducted 
the services. Professor William C. Heilman, ’00, who received an 
honorary degree on Commencement, was at the organ and Ralph 
Osborne sang splendidly two most appropriate solos assisted by part 
of the College Choir. Richards’s address, “Memories and Renewal,” 
was a wonderful and affectionate tribute to those of our classmates 
who had died. This service and what Richards said were most im- 
pressive and did more to bring us together and to make us realize 
what the Twenty-Fifth celebration really meant than any other feature 
of our Reunion. There were many of us who felt that this was the best 
part of the whole occasion. On Sunday evening the Class was left to 
its own devices — individual dinners or informal gatherings here and 
there in the city. 

Monday was the one day in which the men could really get together 
for an informal time. Peter Higginson had offered his place in Wen- 
ham, wonderfully suited for the purpose, and early Monday morning, 
in automobiles by divers and devious routes, we started for Wenham. 
Those who wished to play golf at Myopia went earlier than the others. 
At about the same time that we left for Wenham, the women and 
children left for the Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead. The day at 
Wenham was a delightful one. Tennis and baseball on the grounds, 
golf at Myopia, a delightful lake near by for water sports and swim- 
ming, a large house beautifully situated with broad, grassy ter- 
races, excellent food and drink (the latter deserving especial men- 
tion, although details are perhaps unnecessary and unwise), and most 
of all the warm and kindly hospitality of our host made the day an im- 
mense success. The Music and Entertainment Committee had planned 
an elaborate program for the evening of this day, the major part of it 
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to consist of moving pictures taken by Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
while doing big-game hunting in the Nairobi region of South Africa. 
A sudden thunderstorm prevented the giving of the pictures — a 
fortunate circumstance as will be shown later. Although this put a 
considerable dent in the entertainment program, there was plenty left. 
There was a “Glee Club” consisting of those men who had sung while 
in College and who had already had one rehearsal — Sunday afternoon 
each one of whom, much to the intense amazement of the Chairman 
of this Committee, had taken the trouble to learn his respective part 
in half a dozen four-part songs which had been sent out late in April. 
This group sang several times apparently acceptably, while in ad- 
dition Carl Oakman with his fiddle, Bill Heilman at the piano, and the 
singing of Jed Prouty and Herbert Fiske gave real pleasure. The 
evening broke up about eleven o’clock with no casualties despite a wet 
foggy night. 

In the meantime the women and children had had a delightful day 
at Marblehead, thanks to Nat Ayer, Commodore of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, and his yacht, Queen Mab. In the evening the wives fore- 
gathered at the home of Mrs. T. W. Peirce at Witch Hill, Topsfield, 
where they had supper while the older children were entertained at the 
home of John Saltonstall near by. 

Tuesday morning we slept late, but in due time arrived at the Ded- 
ham Country and Polo Club where field sports of all kinds were held 
on the polo field while those who wished to play golf or tennis did so. 
Here the Class picture was taken. Shortly after luncheon we left for 
the Class Day exercises; in the evening there was a dinner and a dance 
at the Harvard Union. Here Teddy Mallinckrodt gave his moving 
pictures which were prevented by weather conditions from being shown 
on Monday night at Peter Higginson’s. These helped the evening 
amazingly, as it was not at all certain to many of us that an evening 
devoted entirely to dancing would be an acceptable or an adequate 
form of entertainment for men twenty-five years out of College and 
their wives. 

Wednesday morning was left free. At noon, on the invitation of 
Paul Sachs of the Department of Fine Arts and Curator of the Fogg 
Art Museum, the Class assembled and lunched at his home, Shady 
Hill, where Charles Eliot Norton had lived. This occasion will be 
remembered by all of us. There was an al fresco luncheon in the middle 
of the grove outside, where food and service were of the best; an 
orchestra of as high grade as theeChairman of the Music and Enter- 
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taizment Committee could provide played music finely appropriate 
to the occasion. The house, replete with memories of Norton, Lowell 
and other distinguished men, the kindly hospitality of Paul Sachs and 
his wife, the perfectly glorious June day, and the evident appreciation 
and enjoyment of men, women, and children made this part of our 
celebration a notable one. After this we went to Soldiers’ Field. The 
ball game was a merry farce or a tragedy according as one viewed it. 
At all events, it did not dampen our spirits. 

We sat down to dinner at Harvard Hall, in the Harvard Club, 
shortly after eight. The speakers were told beforehand that they 
must be brief. Walter Eaton read a poem which is here given in part: 


In eighteen-ninety-six we came 
From America and Boston, 
To form the first and only class 

Whom learning wasn’t lost on. 


The Golden Nineties — Happy Age! 
When Dickie Davis flourished, 

While Henry James and Meredith 
Our Higher Natures nourished. 


When Kipling ran a ferry boat 
To Islands of the Blest, 

And banquet speakers couldn’t quote 
The poems of Eddie Guest. 


When Woodruff sang “The Dummy Line,” 
And we danced the Boston Dip 

With love and languish in our eyes — 
And nothing on our hip. 


When Mansfield led on Bosworth Field 
(While flying curses hit them) 

A noble band from Ware and Weld, 
Whose armor didn’t fit them. 


When George H. Palmer’s monotone 
Made clear the ethic Ought — 

And Norton’s Woods their shadows cast 
On nymphs from Cambridgeport. 


When Clearness, Force and Elegance, 
Our vulgar lives to leaven, 

Dear Barrett illustrated by 
The dog’s idea of Heaven. 
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When Norton from his Shady Hill 
Announced all wars must vanish: 

And Simonds, with an epigram, 
Went off to fight the Spanish. 


When Mary Pickford wasn’t born 
— Let’s be polite and say so — 
And Hollywood was sage and sand 

(Alas, it didn’t stay so!) 


When no one played the saxophone, 
And love was unalloyed 

With liberated libidos 
And hints from Dr. Freud. 


When Sothern took his sword in hand 
And stormed the halls of Zenda, 

For then a damsel in distress 
Demanded you defend her. 


There was no Lucy Stone League then, 
The mode was clinging vine; 

A modest maiden had no legs 
And barely had a spine. 


She wore vast sleeves upon her arms 
When strolling through the park — 

Vast sleeves with puffs, where now she wears 
A vaccination mark. 


And yet if she, with fashion’s aid, 
Contrived to keep us guessing, 

We still had Frankie Bailey’s help — 
And don’t forget Madge Lessing. 


If a ball was hit to infield then 
The object was to stop it; 

But now to make the Harvard team 
You’ve got to learn to drop it. 


No automobiles cursed the land 
With dirt and discontent, 

And no one bought a Packard Eight 
Before he’d paid his rent. 


We rambled through the mountains then 
To watch the streamlets flow, 
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Where now we rush and only see 
One vast “USE TEXACO.” 


We weren’t aware in those far days 
That Man is taught to read 

So he may be cajoled to buy 
The things he doesn’t need. 


Produce! Produce! the prophets cry, 
Then, Buy! and, Buy! they tell us: 

And more and more the factories roar 
To make the stuff they sell us. 


Till Harvard now has joined the game, 
With millions raised to stake her, 
And kicked the drama out of doors 


And said, To Yale with Baker. 


Peter Higginson’s address was concise, sincere, and eloquent. The 
following paragraph is characteristic: * 


In a sense I think our Class is peculiarly typical of Harvard. My view of 
Harvard is a place where individuals can walk along their own paths to their 
own destinies with less interference and with less artificiality than any place 
I know of in the country, and yet it is a place where the individuals are bound 
together tightly and deeply yet naturally by matters of common interest. 
Certain classes have gone in-for the cultivation and the infusion of class 
spirit by what seems to me to be brute force and artificial means. They run 
about slapping their fellows on the back, with faces that must hurt. Those 
may be good methods but those are not methods that have appealed to this 
Class. The members of this Class I have always seen as individuals who have 
walked along their own paths to their own goals and have enjoyed walking 
and talking to each other as they like, and they have had their own class 
spirit. Many of you doubtless will remember an occasion in our freshman year 
when a number of impressive seniors and juniors and sophomores called us 
together and told us that we were a marked class, badly behaved, and with- 
out spirit; and yet that spiritless class was the only one that won the class 
races three times; and, if I remember, on another occasion we were beaten 
for the football championship by our revered predecessors, who played 
thirteen men in the dark. 


The “Glee Club,” mentioned above, added variety to the program. 
John Holliday, as toastmaster, did more than any other, however, to 
make the evening a success. The wives and children on this same 
evening were dining at the Country Club. There was the usual ex- 
change of courtesies, the wives sending us a basket of flowers which it 
was afterwards discovered was filled with candy of the choicest kind. 
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I presume that the club waiters enjoyed this tribute immensely as 
certainly none of it reached the members of our class nor were they 
aware of its existence. Apparently it was a case of “‘ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.”” Perhaps the pleasantest part of this evening was the 
informal gatherings of classmates after the dinner at various houses 
where affairs of the Class and Nation were talked over. At all events, 
it was certainly late before mest of us went to bed. 

Thursday, Commencement Day, was the last official day of our 
celebration, in which Peter Higginson as Chief Marshal was the lead- 
ing figure. This needs no description. Higginson handed over to 
President Lowell our check for $150,000. 

In the minds of many of us it is a pity that there has to be such an 
informal leave-taking as occurs after Commencement Day. One by 
one we went off and tried to get back into the routine of life without 
having an opportunity of really saying “good-bye” for another five 
years to many of our classmates. It is true that a few of us went down 
to New London, but this was really an aftermath. 

Looking back upon the Twenty-Fifth of 1900 one sees very little 
that one would like to change. There are many of us who would be 
very glad if by some arrangement the Class might remain together all 
of Tuesday instead of going to the Class Day exercises in the Stadium. 
Indeed, there is a strong minority who would advise other classes to 
put the suggestion squarely up to the men that those who care to go 
to Class Day with their wives and children should do so by all means, 
but that those who prefer to stay and finish the day informally as it 
was started should be given that privilege. There are many who would 
avail themselves of it, [am sure. This minority feels that the Twenty- 
Fifth is primarily a reunion for the men to get together once more and 
this element should not be interfered with any more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The expense of a Twenty-Fifth Reunion amounting to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $30,000, to the casual observer may seem un- 
necessarily large. This is not the case when one comes to look at the 
large figures. Nineteen Hundred had probably the record registration 
of any Twenty-Fifth, something over seven hundred men, women, and 
children. Beginning on Sunday morning and ending Thursday after- 
noon, there were eight meals to be served to over seven hundred people. 
Transportation, printing, and insignia likewise cost a great deal. We 
paid more for music than did ’99, for the chief reason that we had more 
music and of a better quality, and we believe it was well worth while. 
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On the other hand, instead of paying from two to three hundred dol- 
lars for elaborate songbooks which are practically never used, we had 
a simple song sheet with an appropriate cover in color which cost a 
nominal sum, thereby effecting a real saving. The catering was done 
by one firm with the exception of two meals at the Harvard Union and 
one at the Harvard Club, and this firm provided its own tents and 
equipment and did thoroughly satisfactory work at reasonable rates. 
On the whole, we are of the opinion that while economy and modera- 
tion are necessary at this celebration and that extravagance is to be 
avoided, nothing should interfere with making it a really fine occasion 
in every sense of the word. Nineteen Hundred believes that it did this 
at its Twenty-Fifth. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


NVEN those Harvard graduates who have cultivated a philo- 
sophical attitude of mind and who regard sports and games as 
the insignificant diversions of immaturity, unworthy the athletic 
attention of persons of genuine intellectual interests, must 4°fe4ts 
feel momentary chagrin at the news of each fresh defeat suffered by 
their college on field or track or river. And if they have a touch of 
humanity in addition to their intellectual interests, they will think 
compassionately not only of the members of the defeated teams, but 
also of all the Harvard undergraduates of the period — a period when 
young men passed four years in Cambridge almost without witnessing 
a victory or enjoying the pleasures of a celebration. To participate in 
such experiences with reasonable frequency is one of the presumptive 
perquisites of college life; a youth who does not allow himself to look 
forward eagerly to the enjoyment of this by-product of a university 
education is austerely self-disciplined; a youth who accepts with a 
philosophy becoming in his elders the continuous, unrelieved dis- 
appointment of a normal hope, a reasonable expectation, is unlikely 
ever to set rivers aflame with the fire in his belly. 

Of course, graduates who are middle-aged and elderly may comfort 
themselves — though probably not many of them do — for each new 
defeat of a Harvard team by reviewing again the story of the classical 
—or should one say Biblical? — exemplar of patience, and supple- 
menting that review by a reading of the Reverend Dr. Mozley’s essay 
on the Book of Job. Especially as that essay contains heartening 
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words for persons who would like to find a flattering interpretation of 
the cause of failure. To such seekers after truth Dr. Mozley offers the 
following gratifying observations: ‘For success in action a certain 
narrowness and confinement of mind is indeed most requisite. If a 
man is to do any work well, he must be possessed with the idea of that 
work’s importance. He has this idea of necessity strongly, so long as 
the particular scene in which he is, is the whole world to him; and 
therefore, while he thinks this he is effective; but once enlarge his 
vision, and show him that his field of labor is only the same with a 
thousand cthers, and that he himself is one of a class containing 
thousands — make him, that is to say, realize this world and its vast- 
ness, — and he ceases to be absorbed in his task, and is tempted to 
unconcern and disrelish for it.” 

Perhaps it is easier for students in a country college or even a 
suburban one to be possessed with the idea of the importance of 
athletic effort and success than it is for those who attend an urban 
institution, such as we must acknowledge, however reluctantly, 
Harvard now to be. The conventional activities of the college world 
may seem more significant and engrossing for students who have no 
cther world into which they can easily slip for an afternoon or an 
evening. Power of concentration on athletic effort may be more easily 
arrived at when the allurements of theatres, cabarets, balls, and dinner 
parties are not constantly provocative. And it may be too that the 
distractions offered by city life which minimize the significance and 
importance of athletic rivalries are not exclusively in the nature of 
recreation or relaxation. Some students unquestionably respond to 
the stimulus of the various activities that are going on so continuously 
around them, professional, commercial, or artistic; their interest is 
engaged in subjects that seem remote from aims centering on athletic 
achievement and triumph. 

To be sure, New Haven is scmething of a metropolis itself, being, if 
we are not mistaken, the largest centre of population in the State of 
Connecticut; and to persons resident in that city such an explanation 
as is here advanced is likely to appear fantastic. “It might possibly 
account,” we can fancy a Yale man saying, “for your numerous de- 
feats at the hands of Princeton.” Without wholly surrendering in 
deference to the opinion of the New Haven brethren a theory that is 
pleasing to us, let us glance at scme of the conditions underlying the 
recent series of athletic defeats. 

Professor Julian Coolidge, in his article, “Harvard Thirty Years 
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After,” which appears in this issue, writes of the retrogression in 
morale which seems to have set in among the undergraduates. He 
recalls the fact that back in the ‘nineties Harvard went through an 
ordeal of athletic humiliation more prolonged even than any that the 
present generation has endured, and he intimates that the men of 
that era were superior in fortitude to the undergraduates of to-day. 
It is common gossip that some members of Varsity teams have 
shown no more respect for training rules and regulations than numer- 
ous gocd citizens have shown for the Volstead Act, and that captains 
and coaches have been indulgent to transgressors. When discipline is 
lax, a poor spirit inevitably begins to show itself. When the morale of 
the undergraduates in general takes a downward curve, as in the 
opinion of Professor Coolidge and other well-qualified observers it has 
recently done, it is not surprising that the morale of Varsity teams is 
shaken. Not all branches of sport are affected equally; those in which 
there happens to be a centre of infection in the person of an indifferent 
or rebellious participant suffer most. Perhaps the real reason for so 
much athletic unsuccess lies in the unwillingness of potentially able 
athletes to pursue athletics as the most serious of undergraduate voca- 
tions. If that unwillingness exists, it may indicate a healthy rather 
than a diseased state of mind, even though some of its methods of 
manifesting itself are deplorable. 


The graduate who from his Window in the June number of the 
Maaazine advocated the building of a new chapel as a War Memorial 
has received from a well-known Harvard man a letter Criticism and 
containing the following incisive comment: reply 

“So now it is proposed to erect a chapel sacred to the memory of 
those who died in the War and dedicated presumably — after the 
manner of the Athenian altar — to the Unknown God; for as Harvard 
is professedly unreligious and as the chapel is to be free to every sect 
of every creed, it is difficult to see to what saint the College can turn 
without giving rise to scandal. Such a memorial appeals to you as a 
building in which ‘the student through contemplation of his surround- 
ings may receive deep spiritual satisfaction,’ ‘a sanctuary, a place of 
refuge and spiritual comfort to which at any time he may resort.’ 
Look not for roses in Attalus his garden, or wholesome flowers in a 
venomous plantation. Since there is no last word in Art, undoubtedly 
the wealth and genius of America can create a building quite equal — 
even superior — in richness and beauty to the Chapel of Kings or any 
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other college of the Old World. Religion should indeed be beautiful, — 
but beauty in itself is not religion. Are the emotions awakened in 
those dear old sanctuaries purely esthetic? Those chapels are the 
material habitations of a great national church. Every man who 
enters them has had some instruction in the creeds and tenets of that 
church. Every one of them knows its history, many of them hope to 
be called to its priesthood. On every hand are the mementoes of its 
storied past, the emblems of its abiding hope. Daily its rites are cele- 
brated there, and the very atmosphere is vibrant with unfaltering 
faith. At best the chapel you contemplate for Harvard could but 
embody a vague aspiration, formless and fantastical. ‘Armistice Day,’ 
‘Memorial Day,’ “The Harvard Memorial Biographies’ — you seem 
to hint at a religion of Humanity. If our young men died merely in 
the service of a humanity whose destiny is limited to this earthly 
sphere, how was it better worth fighting for than the selfish ambition 
of a Kaiser or the jejune ideology of a Dr. Wilson? Biologically, ubi- 
quitous man is the most destructive of parasites, rapidly exhausting 
the planet crust on which he thrives. And to what other reflections 
can the empty pews, the platforms or the pulpits of your gemlike 
chapel prompt your contemplative student? If, on the other hand, 
wherever he turned his gaze, on altar, window and wall, he saw the 
blazoned symbols of a great sacrifice and a great promise inspiring 
confidence that in some mysterious way those poor boys by doing 
what they believed to be their duty furthered the purposes of a God 
who, though his ways are inscrutable, is yet infinite in Wisdom and 
Benevolence; if, in other words, his surroundings helped him to realize 
that through faith death is swallowed up in victory, would not your 
contemplative student derive more consolation and encouragement 
from his meditations? 

*“*T deeply sympathize with the purport of your dream, but taking 
things as they are, your chapel threatens to be the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual bankruptcy of Harvard University, 
the greatest university of one of the greatest countries in the world.” 

This is not the place for theological controversy, even were the 
writer competent to engage in it. Yet he will hazard the assertion that 
the Christian faith is distinguished from all cther faiths primarily by 
being the religion of humanity. And whether the destiny of mankind 
is limited to this earthly sphere or nct, whether or not its ultimate 
destiny is to exhaust the crust of the planet and so achieve its own 
extinction, to die serving humanity is to die nobly and in the best 
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Christian tradition. The tablets bearing the names of the Harvard 
men who have thus died should be for other Harvard men the in- 
spiring symbols of a great sacrifice. The chapel that shall contain 
them will never proclaim the inward and spiritual bankruptcy of 
Harvard University, even though there may not be blazoned upon 
its walls and windows other symbols of a great sacrifice and a great 
promise. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


Durtnc the last weeks of the College year it was announced that C. C. 
Stillman, ’98, had given to the University a new professorship to be named 
the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry. No gift of A Chair of 
recent years seems to offer more food for thought or more inter- P2etty 
esting possibilities for usefulness. Any memorial to Professor Norton, °46, 
whose teaching influenced and inspired so many graduates of Harvard, Mr. 
Stillman among them, is sure to be welcomed as evidence that the ideals of 
one of the great teachers of the past still command the loyalty they deserve. 
Most interesting, too, are the provisions for the establishment of the new 
professorship. 

Full details have not been made public, but it appears that by Mr. Still- 
man’s wish, “‘poetry” is to be taken in its broadest sense, and that the 
occupant of the new chair is to be a man of wide reputation and high achieve- 
ment. Presumably he will teach within the University by whatever method 
seems best to accommodate itself to the general scheme of things, and, in 
addition, he is to give annually at least six public lectures on poetry. The 
other terms in regard to the professorship seem to have been left to be deter- 
mined after the first appointee begins his duties. 

Mr. Stillman’s gift provoked much comment, and some of this was, natu. 
rally enough, perhaps, facetious in tone. But, in general, the founding of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship has been hailed as, at the least, an inter- 
esting experiment. Poets teaching in colleges are not rare, but a Chair of 
Poetry quite like that endowed by Mr. Stillman seems to be something new. 
For one thing, the incumbent is not to be, apparently, merely a “‘poet,” ora 
**teacher of poetry,” in the narrow sense, but is to concern himself with poetic 
expression as manifested in all the arts. There is no stipulation that he need 
be academically trained, or versed in the minutiz of any specialized field of 
scholarship. The implication seems to be that he should be some one desery- 
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edly renowned for his own accomplishment, and, more important, some one 
capable of conveying to others the meaning of those values which are primary 
for the artist and poet. In a day which is called materially-minded, in a time 
when universities are accused of neglecting the humanities, and when there 
is a tendency to declare that strong personalities are no longer to be found in 
the Faculties of our colleges, Mr. Stillman offers to Harvard the chance to 
call to her service some one whose teaching may give pause to the zealous 
critics who believe that every university is dominated by pedants. The estab- 
lishment of the Norton Professorship is likely to reassure those who fear lest 
higher education in this country become wholly a matter of “vocational 
training” or the mechanical acquisition of fact. And, leaving the critics aside, 
Mr. Stillman’s gift is sure to be greeted gladly by those who believe that 
poetry, art, the things of the spirit, are the most real and essential in life, and 
that a broad appreciation of them is an object to be sought by every college 
worthy of the name. 

When the Norton Professor is to be selected has not been announced. In 
the meanwhile the last weeks of the college year have brought the usual quota 
Appointments of appointments and promotions of members of the teaching 
and staff. In 1925-26 there will be new professors, distinguished 
samen visiting lecturers, and new courses — all proofs of the continu- 
ous progress of the University. Worthy of particular notice is the founding of 
two new professorships in chemistry. One of these, the Theodore William 
Richards Professorship, is established by the gift of Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, 
in honor of Professor Richards, now Ewing Professor of Chemistry at Har- 
vard. Professor Gregory P. Baxter is to be the first occupant of the new chair. 
The new Sheldon Emery Professorship, a memorial to Sheldon Emery, ’88, is 
to be held by Professor Arthur B. Lamb, now director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory. The coming college year is to see also at least one important change in 
administrative circles, with the appointment of Professor George H. Chase, 
96, as Dean of the Graduate School. He will take office on September 1, 
succeeding Professor John L. Lowes, who has resigned the deanship. Professor 
Chase is now Acting Dean of Harvard College, during the absence of Dean 
Greenough, and has had many years of service as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of the College. He is Hudson Professor of Archeology, and enters 
on his new duties with the benefit of long experience as a successful teacher 
and administrator. Of special importance, too, is the appointment of a 
successor to Dr. Roger I. Lee, 02, who resigned as Professor of Hygiene in 
June, 1924. Dr. Alfred Worcester, ’78, of Waltham, will take his place. The 
Professor of Hygiene serves also as director of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, so that Dr. Worcester will be not only a teacher but an 
important factor in the administration of the University. On him devolves 
the responsibility of guiding the “Harvard System” of Freshman physical 
training and of advising and directing wherever the physical welfare of 
Harvard’s students is concerned. He is well known as a general practitioner, 
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and his prominence in alumni affairs was testified to this year by his being 
proposed as a candidate for election to the Board of Overseers. He is well 
qualified to carry on effectively the important service which he is to under- 
take, and to develop further the achievement of his predecessor. 

In any record of changes in the personnel of the Faculty there are always 
resignations to be chronicled, and the last term of 1924—25 brings its share of 
regrets for those teachers who are giving up their work at professor Von 
Harvard. A special sense of loss will come to many alumni with Jegemann’s 
the news that Professor Von Jagemann has resigned the chair of iii 
Germanic Philology. For years he has taught under great handicaps imposed 
by illness, and in that time he has constantly impressed his pupils with the 
vigor and brilliance of his work in the classroom. His course in Gothic, re- 
quired for most graduate students in Modern Languages, has seemed often 
to those who have done no more than read the formal announcement of it, to 
be an arid waste which must be ploughed through as a preparation for more 
attractive things. But few who have actually taken the course have left Pro- 
fessor Von Jagemann without feeling that the magic of his teaching made of it 
not merely a useful piece of training, but a real source of insight into the funda- 
mentals of the study of language. The same applies to his course in Icelandic, 
which he undertook after Professor Schofield’s death, and many a lover of 
books now owes to Professor Von Jagemann an appreciation of the richness of 
a branch of Scandinavian literature which otherwise must have remained 
closed to him. Such teachers are rare, and no one of Professor Von Jage- 
mann’s pupils is likely to forget the inspiration that came from his classes. 

The climax of the last term was Commencement, of course. Those who sat 
in Sever Quadrangle on June 18 saw conferred 1568 degrees, more than have 
ever been given at one Commencement in the history of the Commence- 
University. For the rest, the day was marked by the granting ™&™t 
of eleven honorary degrees, and by the usual alumni exercises in the afternoon. 
Two of the recipients of honorary degrees were from the ranks of the Faculty, 
William C. Heilman, of the Department of Music, and Bliss Perry, of the 
Department of English. These, and the other honorary awards are recorded 
elsewhere in these pages, as are the proceedings at the alumni exercises. One 
event at the latter, however, cannot be left unmentioned. In the midst of his 
reading of a gratifyingly long list of gifts to the University, President Lowell 
was interrupted by the applause that greeted his statement that the alumni 
had given ‘‘a sum in excess of $50,000... to be held by the University in 
perpetuity, the income to be paid to Dean Briggs and Mrs. Briggs during their 
lives and thereafter to be used for such purpose or purposes of the University 
as Dean Briggs may direct or appoint; or, in the absence of such direction or 
appointment, as the Corporation may determine, this fund to be known as the 
LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund.” The respect and affection of Harvard gradu- 
ates for Dean Briggs cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents, but the 
Briggs Fund is none the less appropriate as a tangible expression of these 
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feelings. It is fitting, too, that the Fund should be designed to benefit not 
only Mr. Briggs but the University in the service of which he himself has 
given so much of loyalty and devotion. 

For many of the alumni a feature of Commencement Day was the oppor- 
tunity to see the new buildings in the Yard. Massachusetts, completely fin- 
The new ished as a dormitory, was open for inspection. The ‘‘ Holden 
buildings twins,” Lionel Hall and Mower Hall, although not completed, 
gave promise of what they are to be, and many who had been skeptical as to 
their effect were completely won over, as many more are sure to be, on walking 
into the quadrangles formed by the new buildings. The north side of Harvard, 
and the west front of Hollis present attractions not realized hitherto except 
by the most observant. The new dormitories make of the northwest corner of 
the Yard a territory likely to be more frequented than before, and one from 
which some of the older buildings appear at their best. Holden Chapel, too 
long neglected, is now the centre of a group of halls, and if the present plans 
are carried out, it will assume the dignity of a common room for the new 
dormitories. Across the river, steam shovels are preparing the way for the 
new Business School; the Counting House on the site of old Dane Hall, is 
nearly finished; and the fourth Freshman dormitory, McKinlock Hall, is to 
be built before many months have passed. 

The list of gifts reported to the alumni at Commencement was, as has been 
said, of gratifying length. President Lowell took the occasion to remind his 
The Harvard hearers that, in the sixty-five years since President Eliot took 
Fund office, the total endowment of Harvard has increased from two 
and a half millions to sixty-seven millions. Forty-four and a half millions of 
this increase has been acquired during President Lowell’s term. Vast as the 
figures are, however, no one is likely to maintain that the University has 
enough. Harvard is faced always with new opportunities for service. To 
make use of these opportunities is but to carry on her high tradition; to do so 
demands an ever increasing endowment. With this in mind, plans have been 
made for the establishment of a Harvard Fund, to which graduates are to be 
asked to give annually a sum determined by themselves. At the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in May, the Committee on the Harvard Fund 
presented a report outlining the scheme. This makes it plain that the Fund is 
not to be “a vehicle for periodic campaigns for large capital sums” but is to 
be based on regular contributions from as many as possible of the alumni. 
These contributions should represent ordinarily “a moderate voluntary 
charge on the giver’s current income and should bear such relation to his 


‘ 


whole income as he should fix for himself, having regard to the steadiness of 
The Governing Boards have approved the 


” 


his contribution, year after year. 


plan, and it seems probable that it will be put into practice before many 
months. Certainly it has much to recommend it. Many an alumnus will 
welcome the chance to give not merely for this or that ‘‘drive,” but in fixed 
amounts at fixed intervals, and will find the new system better adapted to his 
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circumstances, and his contributions more easily planned for in advance, than 
would otherwise be possible. From the point of view of the University, also, 
it will mean much to be able to count on a relatively steady source of supply 
year by year, rather than to be forced to rely wholly on occasional large gifts 
or the fruits of special appeals to graduates or the public whenever a substan- 
tial increase in endowment is required. Anything presented as an annual 
“tax”? on the alumni would properly be resented: the Harvard Fund seems 
open to no objections except from those who believe that graduates should 
not be asked to give, or from those who feel that sporadic gifts for special 
purposes are as valuable as regular and continuous donations to the unre- 
stricted funds of the University, to be used as the changing conditions of 
Harvard demand. 

After Commencement, if the Crimson is to be believed, not only the stu- 
dents but the Faculty promptly deserted Cambridge. Yet the Library seemed 
well tenanted by instructors, the offices in University Hall were The Summer 
occupied by the usual corps of Deans, and every one who re- School 
mained in town wondered who were the lucky ones who had contrived to 
escape. More and more the activities of the University seem to disregard 
vacations. The undergraduate, to be sure, may still find it possible to make 
use of the stated weeks and months of holiday, but the graduate student who 
feels that he can desert the library during the summer, is a rara avis, and there 
is room to suspect that many of those fortunate members of the Faculty who 
do leave Cambridge immediately after Commencement pack with their fishing 
tackle and golf clubs, books, notes, and the material for work which is no less 
arduous because performed elsewhere than in Widener. And if there is a time 
after the end of the college year when the Yard is thinly populated, it is very 
brief. The Summer School opened this year on July 6. To it came 2565 
students, more than ever before, to take courses offered by many members of 
the Harvard Faculty and by a large group of other teachers, enlisted from the 
staffs of other colleges. 

Not only in the Summer School but in the College itself, there has been a 
striking development of the system by which visiting lecturers and teachers 
instruct at Harvard. Each winter we have many such visiting scholars tempo- 
rarily installed, and every summer sees teaching in Cambridge many more 
whose chief work is conducted elsewhere. It would be interesting to discover 
just what opportunities are open in any given year at Harvard to the student 
who is eager to broaden his point of view by studying with as many instructors 
from as many different institutions as possible. If such a student came to 
Summer School this year he certainly would not lack for what he sought. 
Oxford, Dalhousie, Michigan, the University of California, and many other 
institutions were represented among those who are giving courses. Professor 
William A. Craigie of Oxford, the foremost authority on the history of the 
English language, and famous as the editor of the great Oxford Dictionary, was 
one of the visitors whose classes drew students from far and wide. Surely, if, 
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as we are told, education is largely determined by the personality of the 
teacher, Harvard is in no danger of narrowness so long as she continues to 
welcome as visiting instructors teachers from universities elsewhere in this 
country and abroad. 

It is often said — and the charge was made this year more than once by 
members of the Class of 1925 who were asked for their criticisms of Harvard 


Barriers be- — that there is no chance within our gates for direct contact of 
ee and Student and teacher, and that, therefore, undergraduates are not 
student educated as they should be. The indictment is not new. For 


ten years, at least, it has been brought against the University by those who 
felt the lack of an opportunity to know their instructors otherwise than in the 
classroom. The Crimson this year restated the charge, deploring the pro- 
fessor’s tendency to hedge himself about with barriers impassable by his 
pupils, and suggesting that this porcupine-like quality in our teachers was due 
to their lack of personality or to their shortcomings in other ways. The 
Alumni Bulletin promptly pointed out that the Crimson’s view was hardly 
just, since professors are busy, and must take precautions in order to keep 
some uninterrupted hours in which to work. Here is the difficulty, of course. 
So long as members of the Faculty will write and conduct research as well as 
teach, their days will be well filled, and the hours which they can give to their 
pupils outside of their regular lectures and recitations will perforce be limited. 
But there is even more in it than that. Grant that there may be here and there 
a teacher who will give up writing and research in the effort to come into closer 
personal relations with his students. If he is popular and teaches a subject in 
which many undergraduates are interested, he may well have three hundred 
or more men in his courses. No one has ever computed just how much time 
is needed for a teacher to become in some measure a personal influence on his 
pupils, but if one assumes that half an hour a month given to each student 
would not be too much, he would find fifteen ten-hour working days of every 
month completely occupied, quite apart from his regular engagements for 
lectures and the like. Obviously few men could give so much time even if they 
were content to do nothing else except maintain their teaching. The only 
solution would be either to abandon the idea of seeing students individually, 
or to be content to see only a chosen few. If the former alternative is adopted, 
there remains to contend with the fact that a general invitation extended to a 
group does not attract the undergraduate who is shy or hesitates to seem 
intrusive, as well as the fact that in any group of students meeting with an 
older man only those with initiative and courage enough to take part in dis- 
cussion in competition with their fellows are likely to derive much benefit. 
And, if the teacher decides that, unable to give to each pupil as much attention 
as he would like, he must select a few of them for special consideration, there 
will be many others who will find him inaccessible. So there will be more 
critics of the Harvard instructor’s indifference to his pupils as individuals. 
It is to be regretted that barriers between teacher and student do exist; but 
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simple arithmetic proves that the situation is inevitable until professors have 
fewer courses to give or smaller classes to teach. Perhaps, however, the state 
of things is not wholly bad. It may be that in this, as in so many other things, 
the size of the university makes it necessary that the race should be to the 
strong. There are places where there is less competition for the football team 
than at Harvard, and there are colleges where there are fewer students seeking 
to know their instructors personally. But we do have men who outdistance 
their rivals and win their ‘‘H’s,” and we do have men who succeed in coming 
to know their professors as friends as well as teachers. These men succeed 
because they are qualified to succeed; because they have something to give. 
It is not from them that the criticisms come, but from those who have not 
been able to accomplish what they sought. Ideally they too should have a 
share in all that their more able classmates achieve; practically they cannot. 
There is still something to be said for the training that comes from experience 
in a large university where opportunities are open to every one but success 
comes only to those who earn it in competition. 

Criticisms of the sort just discussed, and many others, were expressed this 
year in the essays submitted for the prize offered by the Crimson for the best 
reply to the question, “What one particular policy, plan, or 4 plan to 
improvement would you like to see extended or inaugurated at encourage 
Harvard?” The winner of the contest was Dana B. Durand ’25, a 
who graduated with a summa cum laude in History and Literature. His essay 
offers much that is worth thinking about. His thesis is that the college “is 
becoming a mere secondary institution.” ‘It performs,” he says, “the func- 
tion of a ‘background,’ at best a mere beginning,” and he feels that it should 
“teach the undergraduate to achieve work of graduate quality within the 
limits of the four-year course.” The method he proposes is, in brief, that at the 
end of the Sophomore year each class shall be divided into two groups. One of 
these is to be made up of those who are candidates for distinction, and the 
other of “pass” men who are content to achieve a degree without any spe- 
cialized advanced study. The distinction men are to be chosen upon recom- 
mendation by their tutors, and once chosen will not be held to regular attend- 
ance at classes and will be given access to the stacks of the Library. They will 
be expected to finish the ordinary concentration requirements for the degree 
by the end of their third year, and will then take the final general examina- 
tions now administered at the end of the four-year course. In other words 
they will begin the Senior year in the position of students who have completed 
the usual four years’ work in three, and will devote their last year in college to 
advanced study. The results of this will be tested by a thesis “of the quality 
now expected only from graduate students” and by “an oral examination, 
more searching than is now given to candidates for distinction.” Finally, 
after four years, the successful distinction candidate will receive a degree not 
the equivalent of an A.M., but an undergraduate degree representing special 
attainment during an undergraduate course, and “greater ability” and “more 
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profound knowledge” than are now required of those who secure a cum laude 
for general excellence in studies. Those in each class who are not distinction 
candidates and do not follow the programme just outlined will occupy four 
years in meeting the requirements for the A.B. degree as established at 
present. 

The idea of dividing the college into two groups, one of men eager to acquire 
as much as possible from teachers and books, and the other of men content 
with a “satisfactory” but undistinguished record in scholarship, is not novel. 
It seems to have much to recommend it. It might, indeed, solve the vexed 
question of how to bring undergraduates into closer contact with their teach- 
ers, for it should be possible to give one group special attention outside the 
classroom. Certainly it would be desirable to draw a sharp line between those 
whose interest in Harvard is in securing the benefit which it is her main 
business to offer, and those who come to her eager merely for the various 
useful by-products of college life. It might also do something to dispel the old 
superstition that a man who is interested in learning as much as he can in his 
courses, in the library, or from his tutor, is ipso facto a bloodless grind, for it is 
sure that among the men seeking distinction would be a large proportion of 
those who achieve eminence in other ways as well as in scholarship. The 
“pass” men would be put in the position of undergraduates contented with 
partial success. Their mediocrity would be recognized, and their acceptance 
of it would be seen as a weak withdrawal from a race entered upon by the 
most active and able of their fellows. Of course, Mr. Durand’s plan is not a 
panacea. Probably it could not be adopted without modification here and 
there. One can imagine, for example, the despair of the library officials, asked 
to accommodate a large number of Juniors and Seniors in the stacks which 
are now so overcrowded by instructors and graduate students that the task of 
keeping books available for use becomes harder day by day. But objections 
based on purely administrative difficulties should be possible to overcome. In 
any case, it is to be hoped that Mr. Durand’s plan will be thoroughly discussed 
in order that, even if it cannot be put completely into effect in its present 
form, some, at least, of its ideas may be acted upon, and out of it may come 
changes in line with the needs of the University. 

Closely related to the encouragement of scholarship, with which Mr. 
Durand’s essay is chiefly concerned, is the problem of student employment. 
Student In theory, the University should offer to all men of ability the 
employment chance for an education. Practically, financial obstacles stand 
in the way of many such men. A student who needs aid, and does well in 
school, can be reasonably sure of winning some scholarship which will pay at 
least his tuition during the Freshman year. If he does well during that year, 
he may safely count on further assistance. In general, a man who enters with 
a high record and maintains an average of B in college, may have a scholarship 
each year. There are, however, some who are eager to become good scholars 
and have the ability to do so, who do not do themselves justice in the entrance 
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examinations and so have no financial help as Freshmen except what they can 
borrow from the College Loan Funds. There are others who, assisted by 
scholarships during the first year, still have a hard row to hoe in order to meet 
their expenses, and, as a result, fail to get good marks and are defeated in the 
competition for Sophomore scholarships. The more facilities there are for 
students to secure employment, the fewer men will be obliged to give up what 
they might receive at Harvard because they cannot pay their way in Cam- 
bridge. A chance to earn often makes all the difference between the student 
who has so little that he cannot live well enough to do his work effectively 
and the one who, without being able to waste time, can clothe and feed himself 
and buy the books he needs. That student employment is a helpful remedy 
for some persistent ailments of undergraduate life, is generally realized, as 
was shown by the Student Council’s request to the President for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the matter. This committee did its work, 
and recommended that the present Employment Office be reorganized, and 
that student waiters be used in the Freshman dining halls. The first steps 
toward adopting these suggestions have been taken. There are to be student 
waiters at Gore Hall next year. More important still, Walker W. Daly, ’14, 
has been appointed Secretary for Student Employment. In his hands will be 
the difficult and engrossing task of finding jobs for those undergraduates who 
seek them, and he is to build up an organization capable of meeting the de- 
mands of a University which hopes to offer to every man who will work hard 
for an education the chance to secure it. Mr. Daly has had much experience 
in employment management. He knows the situation at Harvard; he is 
familiar with the requirements of employers; and every one interested in 
undergraduate affairs greets his coming with high hopes. If it be true that 
Harvard in the past has fallen behind her sister universities in extending 
opportunities to students desirous of earning their way, Mr. Daly’s expert 
guidance is likely to do much to remedy the fault. 

His work will probably prove especially beneficial to Freshmen, and the 
Class of 1929 is to be congratulated on the prospect. On them attention now 
centres, for Commencement always marks the turning of eyes To guide the 
from those who have completed the course to those who are Freshmen 
beginning it. The start is not always easy. There is a great gap between 
school and college. Schoolmasters and college authorities are working to- 
gether to make the first half year at Harvard a time in which an arduous 
transition may be accomplished with as little confusion and waste as possible. 
This fall will see the inauguration of a new plan designed to aid in this en- 
deavor. Last year Freshmen were asked to report several days before the 
regular opening of college, and in those days were given opportunities to meet 
a group of instructors, to hear talks on various phases of the University’s 
work, and to ask questions which might otherwise go unanswered. This year 
the plan is to be extended. The Class of 1929 will be asked to be in Cambridge 
on the Thursday before the term begins, and on Friday and Saturday there 
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will be lectures and conferences as there were last autumn. More important, 
there is to be a distinct change in the system by which Faculty advisers are 
assigned to Freshmen. These advisers in 1925-26 will form a selected group 
chosen because of their experience or interest in helping to solve the various 
riddles which confront the new student at Harvard. They will be in Cam- 
bridge on Thursday when their advisers have been asked to register, so that 
in the next two days every Freshman may have a conference worthy of the 
name with his adviser. Each member of the Class of 1929 will thus find at his 
service some one who can and will take the necessary pains and time to guide 
him to a wise choice of courses and a prompt and intelligent adaptation of 
himself to college life. The advisers’ work, of course, will not end at these pre- 
liminary conferences. They will try, especially during the first half year, the 
most critical period for the new student, to be not only mentors but friends 
of their protégés, to meet and encourage them as individuals as well as to 
initiate them into such mysteries as how best to study under the new condi- 
tions in college and how to steer most safely among the various hazards which 
too often shipwreck those Freshmen who lack for good advice. Hitherto the 
advising of Freshmen has been in the hands of the whole Faculty, and this 
has meant inevitably that many teachers hard pressed for time or concerned 
primarily with matters alien to those which affect new students, have had to 
grapple with questions which they could not hope effectively to answer, and 
have had to forego the chance of making of their advisees anything more than 
occasional recipients of formal and hasty counsel. It will be a relief to many 
members of the Faculty to have the guidance of Freshmen turned over to the 
new Board of Advisers; the Class of 1929 should profit by the chance to 
command the attention of a group of men chosen because they are able to be 
of help. The working of the new scheme will be eagerly watched, for there 
could be no better climax for 1924-25 than the establishment of a new means 
of aiding the men who will in 1925-26 begin to play their part in the life and 
development of the University. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 18, 1925 


Academic ECrercises 


The morning was cloudy, but by noon 
the sun came out, and except for a brief 
shower in the afternoon the day was 
pleasant. 

The academic exercises were held ac- 
cording to the usual custom in Sever 
Quadrangle. A canopy had been spread 


over the speakers’ platform and over the 
main part of the auditorium. 

President Lowell and the University 
Marshal, Dr. John Warren, ’96, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, Governor Fuller and 
his staff, Major General A. W. Brewster 
and Colonel L. H. Moses, representing the 
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Army and the Marine Corps, the Deans, 
Professors, and other members of the 
Harvard Faculty, guests of the Univer- 
sity, and the alumni in order of seniority. 
As at Commencement a year ago, the old- 
est alumnus in the procession was Edwin 
Hale Abbot, ’55. His classmate, James 
Kendall Hosmer, who received an hon- 
orary degree, was among those at the head 
of the line. The procession marched into 
the quadrangle through a double row of 
seniors, who then followed. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County — 
the twenty-sixth Commencement at Har- 
vard at which he had officiated. Professor 
Edward C. Moore offered prayer, and the 
Glee Club, led by Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, 
sang. 

Mason Hammond, of Nahant, delivered 
the Latin oration; Paul Whitcomb Wil- 
liams, of New Bedford, gave a dissertation 
on “International Law and International 
Peace’’; Bruce Campbell Hopper, of Bil- 
lings, Montana, delivered an oration en- 
titled “‘Facilis Descensus Averni”’; and 
Arthur Eugene Sutherland, Jr., spoke on 
“A New Attitude Toward Criminal 
Justice.” 

President Lowell conferred 1568 de- 
grees in course; the number was made up 
as follows: 
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RN NOSE sisson dic a Grea caylee dc wise 0jelswe 159 
Doctor of Philosophy.....0sccscesseccsces 47 
SENTERO AN INIUS  sa0r0,936:6:0'0is cays 410 sire weinw nels 1 
Engineering School: 

Bachelor of Science.........cccccccccecce 35 

ee Ge 14 

PORN OL NSRNOR 5 veissisicvcu seaiecscawees 2 
Master Of Education... .cccccccccsecssescs 61 
DOOR GP OUCHIONs si.0n ois.0cisweesenensaws ll 
MIMO CAE 5.35 skin e024 58s oa. daesiasse% 261 
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Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence....... 7 
Master of Science in Zology...........+005 5 
SPA DE AMBECE S65 < cia cick alana die iosoe Grain 4 
Master in Forestry............0000 4 
Master in Architecture............... we Ie 
Master in Landscape Architecture........... 7 
Master of Business Administration.......... 202 
PPOCUOE Git MIGHICING oi4.6 <i. cceessbcescseueense 122 
Doctor of Dental Medicine............0+008 28 
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Master of Public Health...........0.ee000s 3 
Doctor of Public Health. ..........scccccsee 5 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 4 
Master of the Science of Theology.........- 2 
Doctor of the Science of Theology.......... 1 

1568 


High Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum Laude: 
Isaac Margolis Barnett, Arthur Barton 
Brown, Ettore Francis Carniglia, Edward 
Sears Castle, Henry Traugott Dunker, 
Mason Hammond, Moses Samuel Huber- 
man, Raymond Lincoln Kilgour, John 
Marshall, Howard Parker Sharp, Bernard 
Soman, Bartlett Jere Whiting; (as of the 
class of 1926) J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
S.B. Summa cum Laude: Dana Bennett 
Durand, Raymond Matthew Fuoss. 

M.B.A. with Distinction: George Eu- 
gene Bates (Univ. of Missouri); Willard 
Louis Dayton (Univ. of Wisconsin); Rob- 
ert Garfield Fuller (Univ. of Minnesota); 
Albert Hamilton Gordon, ’23; John 
Walker Harriman (Brown Univ.); Harry 
Shirk Hawkins (Univ. of Michigan); Clar- 
ence Elmer Johnston (Univ. of Toronto); 
Charles Francis Larrabee (Reed Coll.); 
Frederick DeLand Leete, Jr. (Wesleyan 
Univ.); Willis Stewart McDonald (Carle- 
ton Coll.); Wilford Jonsson Merrill (Agri- 
cultural Coll. of Utah); William Ear] Miller 
(Univ. of Tennessee); Victor Collier Nor- 
ton (Occidental Coll.); Bertram Wright 
Randles (U.S. Military Academy); Theo- 
dore Sander, Jr. (Univ. of Minnesota); 
John Burr Williams, ’23; Glenn Adrian 
Wingard (Stanford Univ.). 

D.M.D. Magna cum Laude: Jess Austin 
Riggleman. 

M.D. Magna cum Laude: Edward 
Lawrence Peirson, Jr., °21; William 


_ Thomas Salter, ’22. 


LL.B. cum Laude: Melbourne Berger- 
man (Univ. of Wisconsin); Thomas Gar- 
diner Corcoran (Brown Univ.); Charles 
Denby, Jr. (Princeton Univ.); Samuel 
Shepp Isseks (Oberlin Coll.); John Sher- 
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man Myers, °19; Israel Baruch Oseas 
(Coll. of the City of New York); Robert 
Guthrie Page (Yale Univ.); Arthur Eu- 
gene Sutherland, Jr. (Wesleyan Univ.); 
Allen Eaton Throop (Hamilton Coll.). 


Donorarp Degrees 


Honorary degrees were conferred by the 
President in the following words: 


Masters of Arts: 

Rosert Ripeway: A mighty engineer who con- 
trols the transit of a huge metropolis, and has 
built tunnel and aqueduct under deep rivers. 


WitiraM Currrorp Herman: Teacher and com- 
poser of music — a younger member of the group 
of men who have made our University eminent in 
that form of art. 


Doctors of Divinity: 

Locan Hersert Roots: Bishop of Hankow; 
true shepherd of a foreign flock, who has spent his 
life in teaching to Chinese the significance of 
Christianity. 

Samvev Arkins Exror: President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Able administrator 
and mitreless bishop of a body of independent 
churches. 


Doctors of Letters: 

Pav Suorey: Famed in the world for his clas- 
sical learning, and among his friends for the keen- 
ness of his wit, he is every inch a scholar. 

Buss Perry: A scholar in our own modern 
tongue, an author and a teacher with a rare gift 
for making delight in literature contagious. 
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Doctors of Science: 

Winturoe Jonn VANLEUVEN OsteRHOUT: A 
physiologist who in the action of the primordial cell 
has sought the laws of growth that govern all 
organic life. 

Joun Jacos Apex: A pharmacologist who has 
applied physiology to disease by reproducing in 
his laboratory secretions of the glands. 


Doctors of Laws: 

James Jackson Storrow: Heir of high family 
traditions who, in peace and war, has been called 
in times of need into the breach for public service. 

James Kenpatt Hosmer: Graduating from 
Harvard seventy years ago, he served from mod- 
esty as a private soldier in the Civil War, and 
thereafter by his pen has enriched the history of 
England and America. 

Herpert Spencer Haptey: Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. Formerly Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, who, after ruling a great State, 
has turned to leading a great commonwealth of 
scholars.! 
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After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., ’00, led the 
procession to the Sever Quadrangle. Pro- 
fessor Charles Hall Grandgent, 83, called 
the meeting to order. The band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner’’; the choris- 
ter and the alumni chorus then led the 
company in singing the Seventy-eighth 
Psalm. 

Professor Grandgent spoke as follows: 

It is a sure sign of the essential goodness 





1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
are as follows: 

Rosertum Ripcway: machinatorem validum, 
qui dum ingentis urbis commeandi modos regit 
canales et aquaeductus sub fluminibus altis con- 
struxit. 

Guitietmum Ciirrorp Herman: musicae prae- 
ceptorem et modorum artificem, eorum socium 
iumiorem qui in hac arte Universitatem nostram 
insignem fecerunt. 

Locan Hersertum Roots: Hancoviae Epis- 
copum, gregis externi verum pastorem qui vitam 
suam in Sinensibus docendis egit quid valeat fides 
Christiana. 

SAMUELEM ATKINS E tor: Societatis Americanae 
Unitarianae praesidem, potentem rerum admin- 
istratorem et sine mitra episcopum. 

Pautum Snorey: inter orbis terrarum cives lit- 
terarum antiquarum scientia, inter amicos acumine 
ingeni et lepore praeclarum, virum totum merum 
humanitatis sal. 

Buss Perry: sermonis horum temporum nostri 
peritum, raro ingenio auctorem praeceptoremque 


qui felici quadam contagione homines litterarum 
amore inficit. 

Winturop JoHANNEM VANLEUVEN OSTERHOUT: 
rerum naturae peritum, qui in cellarum primordiis 
omnium corporum naturae leges quaesivit. 

Ionannem Iacos Apet: medicamentorum 
peritum, qui physiologiae rationibus morbos 
tractans in officina sua glandium humanarum sucos 
confinxit. 

Iacopum Iackson Storrow: morum bonorum 
a patribus traditorum heredem qui in pace et in 
bello ad tempora rei publicae sublevanda evocatus 
est. 

Iacopum Kenpaut Hosmer: ante annos LXX 
baca Harvardiana laureatum qui postquam mani- 
pularis verecundiae causa in Bello Civili militavit 
patriae annales calamo suo ditavit. 

Hersertum Spencer Haptey: Universitatis 
Washingtonensis Sancti. Ludovici sitae cancel- 
larium, olim civitatis Missouri summum magis- 
tratum, qui magna re publica administrata viro- 
rum doctorum magnam societatem ducendam 
suscepit. 
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of human nature that year by year we are 
gladder and gladder to meet our friends 
again. If we were not good, or if they 
were not good, our fondness would dimin- 
ish instead of increasing, whereas, every 
autumn when I return to Cambridge I de- 
tect a deeper heartiness in the handshake 
with which my colleagues and I welcome 
one another. Every season adds to the 
interest which I feel in my former pupils 
and which they seem to show toward me. 
In Baltimore, last month, at the gathering 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, I picked 
out among the four hundred there present 
one man whom I set down as probably the 
oldest living graduate. ‘*Why,’’ I asked 
myself, “is such an aged person allowed to 
travel alone? Has he no family to look 
after him? Doubtless all his near relatives 
passed away long ago, and he no longer 
heeds the advice of comparative strangers. 
Perhaps, after all, his way is the best, to 
burn the candle as long as it will last, to 
keep moving until the final drop.’ At this 
point my meditations were interrupted by 
his jubilant approach. “Don’t you re- 
member me, Professor?” he cried; “I used 


” 


to be a student of yours.’ (Laughter.) 
And I warrant he was gladder to see me 
than ever he had been in his undergradu- 
ate days. 

Yes, joyous it is to renew, though it be 
only for a moment, the ties of long ago. 
And it is the culmination of delight to 
welcome, as is now my privilege, the host 
of returning alumni. They, indeed, can be 
saluted as one man, for they are all ani- 
mated by one love, one purpose. Their 
love is for Harvard, their purpose is to 
help her. Why do we American alumni, 
almost alone among the alumni of the 
world, so fervently love our respective 
colleges? This devotion, when you come 
to think of it, is a wonderful phenomenon, 
and a significant one. It means that our 
college years were happy years, perhaps 
the happiest of our lives. And our desire 
to do something for the Alma Mater 
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means gratitude for that happiness; it 
means also a determination that our sons 
and grandsons shall enjoy what we en- 
joyed. 

Yet can they? The enjoyments of one 
generation are not those of another. Our 
children do not read our favorite books, 
they do not listen to our music, they do 
not dance our dances. Their reversion 
from our style is even stronger than our 
disapproval of theirs. We may think them 
crude, but on the whole, our sons and 
grandsons are maturer than we were at 
their age, maturer than some of us are 
now. For us the college was four years of 
Arcadia, a Golden Age of companionship, 
sase, and irresponsibility — a fairyland as 
we look back upon it; an experience which 
our youngsters must not miss. 

But the youths of to-day are not Ar- 
cadians; we cannot force our fun upon 
them, as they cannot force theirs upon us. 
Strong in them is the notion of a goal, the 
sense of utility, which was so delightfully 
absent half a century ago. Doing some- 
thing affords them the same pleasure that 
we got from doing nothing. (Laughter.) 
Vanished is the lovable loafer who did 
nothing save amuse his comrades during 
his four undergraduate years. The golden 
mediocrity of the C man, once so respect- 
able and so satisfied, has yielded to dis- 
content. The up-to-date C man cannot 
repress the query whether he is a con- 
genital C man, and if not, how he can 
prove it. Vanished are long, idle summer 
vacations, when even the more strenuous 
among us never thought of toil. Survey 
the summer hotels, once swarming with 
young men, now the abode of lonely 
femininity. 

Those summer hotels are typical of a 
transformation. Arcadia is gone. College 
is still a fairyland; but its fairies are not 
our fairies, its dreams are not our dreams, 
its joys are not our joys. The period of 
childhood has been curtailed, and cur- 
tailed mainly by the child. We have been 
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told that in mankind the development of 
the family, and hence of civilization, has 
been due to the long duration of infancy, 
with its helplessness, its need of constant 
care. But may there not be a limit to the 
profitable extension of that embryonic 
era? Is it possible that our human society 
has not been improved by the nineteenth- 
century prolongation of infancy into the 
stage of manhood? Perhaps, after all, 
twenty-two years is too generous a pro- 
portion of life to give to childhood. At 
any rate, our children seem to think so, 
and what our children think we must 
accept. (Laughter.) The problem is a 
hard one, but it will not be solved by us. 
In the end we may have to reconcile our- 
selves to a reduction of the age of intel- 
lectual puberty from twenty-one to 
twenty, perhaps to eighteen, if such be the 
ultimate decree of the pubescent. At any 
rate, we may console ourselves with the 
thought that the new generation will get 
just as much fun in its way as we got in 
ours. And that is the grandfather’s only 
real concern. 

That is the end of my speech, but inas- 
much as it has not taken very long, at 
least it does not seem so to me (laughter 
and applause), I shall continue a little 
longer in the same vein. (Renewed laugh- 
ter and applause.) This would be an 
appropriate place to say tempora mutan- 
tur, but I am not going to say it, because I 
want to dwell particularly on one phase of 
the subject, the change in perfection. 

Perfection seems like something abso- 
lute, but it is not. It varies, like every- 
thing else, from generation to generation. 
When I was at the interesting age to 
which I recently referred I used to meet 
very often an old Boston lady. I have for- 
gotten her name, and I should not tell it 


if I remembered it. I used to meet her 


generally at receptions given to visiting 
Frenchmen. When she was presented she 
was always flushed, and taking her cour- 
age in both hands would beg the distin- 
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guished stranger to pronounce Mont 
Blanc. Concealing his surprise, he would 
politely do so, whereupon she would walk 
away sadly shaking her head and saying 
“No, no, that is not it. I once heard 
Edward Everett pronounce Mont Blanc. 
It was perfect, and I have never heard any 
one pronounce it as he did.’”” Now I am 
not going to ask Edward Everett’s suc- 
cessor, who honors us by sitting with us, 
to pronounce Mont Blanc, nor as the 
weather seems to have mitigated shall I 
ask him to lead us out on its somewhat 
snowy heights. I shall merely assure him 
that whatever may occur to him to say is 
exactly the thing we want to hear. His 
Excellency Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of 
the Commonwealth. (Continued ap- 
plause.) 

Governor Fuller spoke as follows: 

This strong and virile university, 
founded by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, with years of fine traditions and 
splendid accomplishments to its credit, 
holds once again its Commencement Day 
exercises. Following a custom which has 
joined Massachusetts and Harvard in 
these eventful exercises for almost three 
hundred years, it is my privilege to repre- 
sent Massachusetts, a commonwealth 
with a history of achievement which, like 
Harvard’s, is in many instances the his- 
tory of our country. Massachusetts and 
Harvard are brilliant names in the devel- 
opment of a civilization without parallel 
in history. It is with the deepest feeling of 
admiration and respect that one speaks of 
the accomplishments of the citizens of 
Massachusetts and the graduates of this 
old, yet ever progressive seat of learning. 

Citizenship and education should go 
hand in hand through the years in order to 
achieve the best in each. The founders of 
our commonwealth, realizing the com- 
pelling weight of this truth, provided in 
the constitution itself guarantees for Har- 
vard that emphasized this strong belief of 
the early settlers. Time has proved that 
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education is an essential of a government 
by the people. 

The same men who guided the destiny 
of Harvard largely guided the activities of 
the commonwealth in the beginning of 
each, and down through the years Har- 
vard men have contributed to the pro- 
gress and advancement of Massachusetts 
continually and abundantly. 

This association of an ancient and 
powerful commonwealth with an institu- 
tion of splendid spirit and tradition, and 
one which can fairly claim to be the great- 
est in America, if not in the world, is a 
beautiful demonstration of the spirit of 
America and the desire to achieve 
worthily. 

Here in this old city of Cambridge, 
where this great institution of learning has 
grown to such huge proportions, are being 
forged in no small degree the influences 
which will help in shaping the trend of 
government and all lines of endeavor of 
our nation. So here resides a great and 
grave responsibility. 

Time changes many things and makes 
civilization more complex. It will take the 
influence of institutions like Harvard to 
keep ever before us the essential virtues of 
high ideals, of the willingness to sacrifice, 
of the great value of humility and of the 
dignity of service. Woe unto an individual 
or a nation that in the process of acquiring 
forgets these attributes that in every age 
and in every land have really been its 
greatest asset. 

Massachusetts looks to this army of 
students that to-day leaves this hall of 
learning for the world’s wide fields of en- 
deavor, confident that theirs will be a con- 
tribution that moves the dial of worth- 
while achievements higher and yet higher 
in the struggle of mankind. Here at Har- 
vard may be encouraged and developed in 
each succeeding year essentials of truth 
and progress that in the years to come 
may make for a better understanding of 
life itself and all the conflicting complex- 
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ities, and disturbing elements that fritter 
away so much of the energy and effort of 
human endeavor, and which could well be 
devoted to more important and more 
essential work. 

May the spirit of Harvard, with its 
motto “Veritas, endure forever to the 
honor of the Nation, the Commonwealth, 
and the University itself! (Continued 
applause.) 


Introducing President Lowell, Professor 
Grandgent said: 

Edward Everett has more than one suc- 
cessor among us, for you may remember 
he held more than one office, and it is only 
fair that his other side should be pre- 
sented. His other successor, whom I shall 
call on next, looks to me as if he were 
bristling with figures; in fact, I suspect 
that he has been saying them over to him- 
self all the time that the Governor and I 
were speaking. 

When I was a boy I used to be fond of 
mathematics, but with regard to arithme- 
tic I made a distinction. I hated multipli- 
cation and addition, which always made 
numbers bigger and bigger and harder to 
handle, whereas those operations, sub- 
traction and division, which constantly 
reduced numbers to more comfortable 
dimensions, were my favorites. It is ob- 
vious that I was cut out rather for a 
revenue collector than for a college presi- 
dent. Still, I am interested in sums if 
somebody else will do them for me, and I 
shall be much interested, as I know you all 
will, in those which we shall hear, and 
especially one account of long standing 
which is going to be settled to-day. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University. (Prolonged applause, every 
one rising.) 


President Lowell spoke as follows: 

Professor Grandgent has advised burn- 
ing th: candle so long as it will last, and 
therefore I always begin by mentioning 
the gifts during the year. As you are 
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fe pe ie ae ivan) increase the salaries of professors.. 715,891.19 
See ee eee ee Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Chemistry, Business Administration, and Foundation for International Re- 

SES eee eer eee eee 37,500.00 


the new Fogg Art Museum. I am not 


going to mention all of those gifts because 
they have been mentioned already and 
were specially raised and mentioned by 
Bishop Lawrence last year. I will merely 
mention a few of them, because they were 
given as memorials. 


Marie Antoinette Converse, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Cogswell and Mrs. Benjamin 
Spring have given between them, for 
the Edmund Converse 
Laboratory of Chemistry... ...... .$364,000.00 
Mrs. William G. Farlow, in memory of 
her father, Eben Norton Horsford, 
Dee MI, vs sca cesswnneeusse 
Thomas W. Lamont, to establish the 
Theodore William Richards Profes- 
sorship of Chemistry, in memory of 
his brother, Hammond Lamont, of 


Cogswell 


35,208.00 


101,242.70 


50,000.00 


William Eliot on his 90th birthday. . 100,090.00 


(Applause.) These are all gifts for Chem- 
istry. Now I want to read you the gifts 
for other purposes that have come in. 


SUE vn cs'u nessun cheba aa enon $100,000.00 
Anonymous, for salaries in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy..... . 
Anonymous, for the construction of 
Lionel Hall, alongside Holden 
Chapel ion 
Anonymous, towards the construction 
of Mower Hall, to complete the gift 
Estate of Mrs. William Dorr Board- 
man, for a Professorship of Fine 
Peer eree 
Class of 1904, towards its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Fund... 
Estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, for the 
Medical School — additional...... 
Estate of Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter, half 
to the Medical School and half for 
books for the Library............ 
Estate of Henry Clay Frick......... 
Dr. Henry Isaiah Dorr, for a chair of 
Anesthetics — additional......... 
Estate of George E. Henry, for the In- 
fantile Paralysis Commission. .... . 
Estate of David P. Kimball......... 
Mr. & Mrs. George A. McKinlock, 
an additional payment towards the 
erection of the Fourth Freshman 
Dormitory, towards which they 


50,000.00 


100,000.00 


30,000.00 


100,000.00 


29,000.00 


350,000.00 
167,800.00 
929,776.33 

30,000.00 


50,000.00 
50,000.00 


have already given a large amount, 
and which is incomplete.......... 


58,387.19 


(That is part payment on an agree- 
ment to give annually a sum for five 
years.) 

General Education Board, for a labo- 
ratory at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, in connection with 
the Medical School. . . . $100,000.00 
For Salaries, ete....... 20,500.00 

Herbert N., Jesse Isidor, and Percy S. 
Straus, a first payment towards the 
Isidor Straus Dormitory 

Estate of Mrs. William J. Wright, for 
the Medical School.............. 

Sundry other gifts (mostly less than 
$25,000, but including a gift from 
Mr. Charles Chauncey Stillman for 
the Charles Eliot Norton Professor- 
ship of Poetry). All these gifts to- 
gether amount to..... 


120,500.00 


75,000.00 


280,860.19 


Shae 1,179, 143.16 

That is in addition to what I have 
already mentioned. 

Then there is another fund, which at 
the present moment amounts to $63,490, 
and is expected to be more. I will read 
the gift of that fund. 

“Out of the depth of their respect, loy- 
alty, gratitude and affection for Dean 
Briggs’ — (Continued applause and 
cheers, every one rising, followed by three 
Harvard cheers.) 

President Lowe.u. I have not finished 
that paper. 

**... the Alumni have presented to the 
University a sum in excess of $50,000, to- 
gether with such additions as may be 
made thereto, which is to be held by the 
University in perpetuity, the income to be 
paid to Dean Briggs and Mrs. Briggs dur- 
ing their lives and thereafter to be used for 
such purpose or purposes of the Univer- 
sity as Dean Briggs may direct or ap- 
point, or in the absence of such direction 
or appointment as the Corporation may 
determine, this fund to be known as the 
Le Baron Russell Briggs Fund.’ (Re- 
newed applause and cheers.) 

The total amount received that I have 
read to you, apart from the $10,000,000 
gift, is $4,517,348.06. 
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(An envelope was handed to President 
Lowell.) 

President Lowey. The Class of 1900 
has added to this a class fund of $150,000. 
(Applause.) We are grateful for this fund, 
and yet there is something to me more 
appealing than the amount of the money. 
It is the sense that the graduates year 
after year, after having been away from 
college twenty-five years, recognize that 
they have obtained from this institution 
something which is worth to them a depth 
of sentiment and affection and of grati- 
tude which they indicate in this way. 

Now let me add this. 

By the extraordinary generosity of 
friends three of the greatest needs of the 
University have been met during the past 
year and a half. Proper chemical labora- 
tories, that have long been a necessity, 
will be provided by the three million dol- 
lars thus given; the new Fogg Art Mu- 
seum will be built and endowed by the 
fund of two millions; and Mr. Baker’s 
great gift of five millions will provide a 
stately habitation for the School of Busi- 
ness Administration that has hitherto 
been homeless. 

It may be interesting to alumni to know 
these facts, which I happened to look up 
some time ago. When President Eliot 
sixty-five years ago became President of 
Harvard, the total amount of endowment, 
income-bearing endowment, investment, 
was about $2,500,000. When he resigned 
it was $22,500,000. It is now $67,000,000. 
That is apart from everything that you 
see. 

The University is now an enormous 
affair, touching the cultural, spiritual, sci- 
entific and professional life of the nation 
at many points. Its capabilities of service 
are indefinite, and it often happens that 
professors, students, graduates or others, 
interested in some particular subject, are 
aggrieved that more is not done in that 
one instead of in some other field; and yet 
to carry on the manifold branches of its 
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work in due proportion a careful watch is 
needed over the institution as a whole. 
That supervision is provided by the Cor- 
poration, the only body in our organiza- 
tion that can be really familiar with the 
total work of the University, and look on 
every part of it impartially. 

The policy adopted has been that of 
doing excellently those things of which the 
community has the greatest need, rather 
than branching out into more lines of 
work to be done less thoroughly. More- 
over, in promoting the welfare of the sev- 
eral fields it is impossible to urge their 
claims all at once. It is often necessary to 
take up one, or a small number, at a time, 
and endeavor to supply their wants. One 
of the chief functions of the Corporation 
lies in deciding rightly which departments 
are most in need of larger funds, and for 
which they can probably be raised. But in 
doing this there is a danger that for the 
moment a false impression may be pro- 
duced; that the Corporation may be sup- 
posed to take an especial interest in the 
branch of work immediately assisted, to 
the neglect of others not less important. 
Such a complaint would be serious if the 
life of the university were brief, or if the in- 
terests of the Corporation were narrowly 
specialized instead of comprising the prog- 
ress of the institution in its whole range. 

To any one familiar with the inner life 
of the University the strangest criticism of 
all is that the culture and general educa- 
tion of the College has been neglected in 
favor of specialized and professional edu- 
vation. The College has, in fact, received 
greater attention, has undergone more 
change and more improvement than any 
other part of the University of late years. 
(Applause.) In its aim, method and 
organization it is now well in advance of 
others — that is, all other colleges in the 
country — in the direction in which col- 
lege education is to-day tending. 

Nor is it enough to see clearly the pres- 
ent needs of the University and to bear in 
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mind the due proportion of its several 
parts; for needs change, the proportion 
that ought to be maintained varies from 
time to time, and new opportunities arise. 
The Corporation must look ahead, must 
foresee the service that can be rendered in 
the future, and be prepared to perform 
that before it has become imperative. On 
its wisdom in matters of this kind much of 
the future greatness of the University de- 
pends. The means of conducting research 
partake of that character, and we must 
not forget that the research which will 
contribute the most to future thought and 
prosperity is often of a nature whose value 
is not self-evident at the time it is carried 
on. This is true, not only of pure science 
and pure scholarship, but also of those 
parts of the institution whose primary ob- 
ject is training for a positive career. 

In its professional schools the Univer- 
sity has a double duty. One part is obvi- 
ous — that of preparing young men for 
the practice of their profession. The other 
is serving the community by promoting 
the basic objects for which the profession 
exists. In medicine, for example, we are 
not only training physicians and surgeons, 
but also seeking to discover the cause of 
disease and the means of preserving public 
health. So in the Law School, we should 
not only equip the students for their 
careers at the bar, but also fortify and 
improve the law itself, for that is the 
framework by which the social structure 
and civilization are supported, the skele- 
ton of the community as an organism, 
which enables it to perform its functions 
and without which it would collapse. The 
Law Faculty contains men who have done 
much in this direction, and could do much 
more, were they not overburdened with 


teaching. In fact, the Law School is 


gravely hampered in both of its proper 
functions by a shortage in material equip- 
ment and by a lack of endowment to in- 
crease its staff of professors. The reading 
and lecture rooms are gravely insufficient 
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for the rapidly growing number of its stu- 
dents, and its faculty is too small for the 
work it has to do. This is a very serious 
condition that needs attention without 
delay. 

The function of the Corporation is to 
render the work of the staff throughout 
the University in teaching and production 
as comfortable and as fruitful as possible, 
and to regard the University as a consist- 
ent and harmonious whole. To do so it 
must be diligent in considering the in- 
numerable problems that arise, catholic in 
its sympathy with all realms of thought, 
patient in hearing and weighing argu- 
ments, wise and far-sighted in reaching 
conclusions, confident in their validity 
when deliberately made and courageous in 
carrying them out. For these qualities its 
members are selected, and possessed by 
them in full measure will enable the Uni- 
versity as a place both for training youth 
in power of mind and character and in en- 
larging the bounds of human knowledge, 
—to maintain and enhance its position 
among the foremost institutions of the 
world. (Great applause.) 


After the Alumni chorus had sung “‘ The 
Home Road,” by John Alden Carpenter, 
97, Professor Grandgent announced the 
result of the election of Overseers and of 
Directors of the Alumni Association. He 
then said: 

I said a little while ago that the alumni 
could be saluted as one man. That is now 
doubly true, for we are all one, and we 
have shown it in our love for Dean Briggs 
and in our joy that our friendship has at 
least found some means of expression. 
To-day a monument of love has been 
erected, and it is not one of those monu- 
ments, I hope, which will rest heavily 
upon the breast of the recipient. Dean- 
Briggs would not say, in the words of 
Edward Everett, 


They shall not pile in servile toil 
Their monuments upon my breast. 
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You may think that quotation is not very 
applicable. Possibly you are right, but I 
wanted to give a sort of artistic unity to 
these proceedings on the basis of Edward 
Everett, and in Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quo- 
tations’’ that was the only thing from 
Edward Everett except a long prose pas- 
sage which is still less applicable. 

Out of the far east has shone a light 
from one now with us so bright that we 
are all eager to hear his voice. I shall call 
on the Right Reverend Logan Herbert 
Roots, Bishop of Hangkow. (Great ap- 
plause.) 


Bishop Roots said: 

While we have listened to what Presi- 
dent Lowell has been saying of the growth 
of the University I suppose that all of us 
have felt ourselves back, to some extent at 
any rate, in our undergraduate days, and 
we are living again right here where we 
lived those happy days of undergraduate 
life. Tam sure that most of us will want to 
say something, at least to think in the 
back of our minds, that even while we 
getting 
something which has done for us in our 


were undergraduates we were 


graduate life at least something of what 
President Lowell speaks of as the function 
of this University to-day for the great 
community of all mankind, that is, to 
think ahead of the problems which lie 
b-fore our children. 

I venture to turn your thoughts from 
these things which bring us particularly 
back here to Cambridge and to the physi- 
cal body of Harvard. I venture to ask you 
to think for a few moments of one of the 
places where the influence of Harvard 
goes, has gone in the past, and where I am 
sure we wish it to go yet more fruitfully in 
the years to come. I want to ask you to 
think for a moment about America and 
China. Fortunately, I do not need to re- 
mind you of the vastness of the Chinese 
people nor the importance of their life in 
the life of the world to-day, for during the 
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past two weeks almost every day has 
brought us news about an eruption in 
China, the significance of which those 
who know the situation best realize that 
it is exceedingly difficult for us now to 
measure. 

I want to ask your attention to three 
points in regard to America’s relation to 
China, and the first of them is that 
America has lost, in the eyes of the 
Chinese, the position which she held three 
years ago as most favored of the nations. 
That position was due to our friendly di- 
plomacy, to our having no political axe to 
grind, to our freedom from any complicity 
with the opium trade, and especially to 
our returning the Boxer Indemnity a few 
years ago. But we are now charged with 
imperialism —as being a world power 
still seeking to expand; we are charged 
with capitalism, since we obviously have 
money to lend and are ready to take our 
part in the “peaceful penetration” of 
China by our commerce; and we are 
charged with selfish unfriendliness to 
China, which 
against all the foreign powers except 
Russia. 

Why has there been this sudden and 
radical change? I think the fundamental 


is the charge leveled 


reason is the very natural, inevitable, and 
indeed desirable development of national 
self-consciousness in China and the de- 
mand for freedom and self-determination. 
Then, again, the leaders of the Chinese 
people, especially the student classes, 
have become exceedingly sensitive to the 
constant criticism of China on account of 
banditry and insecurity, militarism and 
the opium business. This is often nothing 
more than the petulance of weakness, but 
it ought not to surprise us and certainly 
has to be reckoned with. And finally, the 
influence of Russia, partly no doubt 
through deliberate Russian propaganda 
but also through the inevitable contagion 
of new ideas. China and Russia have for 
more than two thousand miles a common 
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international boundary. Furthermore, 
the new government in Russia treated 
China from the start with extraordinary 
generosity. Tchicherin wrote to China in 
1920: * The Soviet Government renounces 
all conquests made by the government of 
the Czar in China, Manchuria, or any- 
where else. It is a concern of the popula- 
tion themselves to decide to which coun- 
try they wish to belong and the form of 
government they wish to adopt. The 
Soviet government restores to China 
without any compensation whatever the 
mining, forest, and all other concessions of 
which China was robbed by the govern- 
ment of the Czar, the government of 
Kerensky, of the brigands Horvath, Sem- 
enov, Kolchak, and Russian generals and 
capitalists.’ Russia also renounced all 
privileges whatsoever enjoyed by Russian 
traders in China, and consented that no 
person, even a Russian missionary or 
priest, should be exempt from the juris- 
diction of a local Chinese court — all of 
which is admirably set forth in Professor 
Ross’s book on **The Russian Soviet Re- 





public.” 

Another vital element in the influence of 
Russia is that in the main it has depended 
on the vitality of ideas and not upon force 
or threats of force, although the class war 
has been deliberately advocated in ap- 
peals to the laboring classes. A final 
reason for Russian influence is to be found 
in its bold advocacy of the materialistic 
philosophy of Karl Marx as the sufficient 
foundation of ideas which to-day are very 
popular in China, namely, those of science 
and democracy. The Russian slogan “‘ Re- 
ligion is the narcotic of the people,”’ which 
as you know is to be found over the most 
sacred shrines in Russia to-day, has been 
translated into telling Chinese form: “‘Re- 
ligion is the opium of the people.’’ Those 
Chinese who accept this philosophy and 


this watchword cannot but distrust 


America, which has with fair consistency 
stood in Chinese eyes for an idealistic 
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philosophy and for the practical faith in 
religion as the foundation of all that is 
good. 

How can our relations with China be 
improved? Undoubtedly, the first thing 
for us to do is to recognize in the most 
generous way possible the national aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people. Whether or 
not this involves the yielding of our extra- 
territorial rights in the very near future is 
a question to be determined in somewhat 
the way proposed by the Washington 
Conference. Those rights involve the ad- 
ministration of justice for Americans in 
China under American Jaw and by Ameri- 
can officials, excepting that in cases be- 
tween Chinese and Americans a mixed 
court, having both Chinese and American 
judges, has jurisdiction. This arrange- 
ment was originally suggested by Chinese 
officials as a convenience to the foreigners 
and also as relieving themselves of the 
obvious difficulties involved in dealing 
with foreigners who know not Chinese 
The experience of Germans and 
Russians, who have had no 
territorial rights for some five years, in- 
dicates that at least a fair degree of justice 
may be had by foreigners without such 
rights. But the question is a very compli- 
sated one, and should involve careful offi- 


law. 
extra- 


cial inquiry into present conditions. The 
point should be made plain, however, at 
the very earliest possible moment, so that 
the Chinese people cannot misunderstand 
it, that we Americans desire to accord the 
most generous recognition to Chinese 
national aspirations: and it will certainly 
be better for us to err on the side of gener- 
osity rather than on the side of conserva- 
tive adherence to the status quo even if 
this involves some loss and even danger to 
American lives and property in China. 
In the second place, we can show the 
kind of sympathy which will help good re- 
lations by assisting China in every way we 
can to deal with banditry, militarism and 
the opium question. We can give ade- 
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quate power to our diplomatic and con- 
sular officials to deal with undesirable 
American citizens who make their way to 
China, especially those who would make 
gain at China’s expense by participation 
in the traffic in narcotics, small arms or 
munitions of war. 

A more fundamental service will be ren- 
dered to China, however, — and indeed to 
-by meeting imperfect 
by better 
theories — ideas not with 
force — and above all with the example of 
working institutions which actually em- 


ourselves also, - 
social and economic theories 


with ideas, 


body these better ideas. 

Finally, the most far reaching, and I 
believe eagerly desired, help that we can 
give to China will be that whereby we 
make substantial contributions to both 
the theory and the practice, not only of 
political brotherhood, but above all of the 
religious brotherhood of all Christians. 
This is the supreme need of China as it is 
of ourselves and of the rest of the world. 
To this end, I believe we should give our 
most whole-hearted support to the Fed- 
eral Council of the Christian Churches in 
America, to the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China, and to those plans and aspira- 
tions which look toward the intimate co- 
operation of Protestants and Catholics of 
every name, who by the very nature of 
their faith are one in their devotion to 
Jesus Christ. 

May I make one suggestion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to how Harvard alumni can help 
in this great cause? The educational situ- 
ation in China reveals both the need of 
China and one of our greatest oppor- 
tunities as Americans. Within the past 
few years several most promising efforts 
have been made for the establishment of a 
few Chinese universities which shall be 
both 
tional. I mean, to mention but three, such 


international and interdenomina- 
institutions as Yenching University at 
Peking, the West China University at 
Chengtu, and the Central China Univer- 
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sity at Wuchang. Why should not Har- 
vard alumni support and in due time 
endow professorships in these institutions, 
to be filled by the best qualified teachers 
available, whether Chinese or Americans 
or others? 

We cannot solve any great question in- 
stantaneously. I believe we can contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the welfare of man- 
kind by doing our part now to promote 
happy and mutually helpful relations 
between America and China. (Prolonged 
applause.) 


Professor Grandgent then introduced 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, who spoke on the 
administration of public affairs. After he 
had finished, the Alumni chorus sang 
“Worship,” Then 


Professor Gr@ndgent said: 


by Geoffrey Shaw. 


Unless my memory fails me, I men- 
tioned the name of Edward Everett, who 
was both Governor and President of Har- 
vard College. Now we have right with us 
a man — we had to go to the Mississippi 
Valley to find him, but we got him — who 
has served not only as chief executive of a 
great State but also as chief executive of 
a great university, dauntless as an official 
and noted as an author. I take pleasure in 
introducing ex-Governor Herbert Spencer 
Hadley, Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. (Continued applause.) 


Chancellor Hadley spoke as follows: 

I understand that on a previous occa- 
sion such as this one speaker spoke until it 
hailed upon him and the audience. I 
promise to stop before any such manifes- 
tation of Providential dispensation. 

Prior to the action of the University 
to-day, for which I wish to acknowledge 
my very grateful appreciation, my only 
connection with Harvard was a vain re- 
gret that I had not been able to gratify a 
youthful ambition to be a Harvard man; 
and yet I have felt ever since I have been 
privileged to speak for Washington Uni- 
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versity that I had some connection with 
it, for Washington University was estab- 
lished nearly three quarters of a century 
ago by William Greenleaf Eliot, a gradu- 
ate of the Divinity School of this Univer- 
sity, a distant relative of your great Presi- 
dent Emeritus, and that he laid the foun- 
dations of this institution well is demon- 
strated by the fact that it is to-day the 
only university of the first rank in the 
Mississippi Valley that is neither a State, 
a municipal, nor a denominational institu- 
tion. Its second founder, the man who 
gave it its modest, in view of the figures 
announced here to-day, but substantial 
according to Western standards, endow- 
ment, a university plant which I believe 
has been described as one of the finest of 
the United States, was Robert S. Brook- 
ings, an honorary alumnus Of this institu- 
tion. He has frequently told me that in 
his work as president of the board of 
directors of Washington University when- 
ever he had a difficult educational pro- 
blem to deal with he always consulted 
with President Eliot or with President 
Lowell. I hope I may indulge in the pre- 
sumption that he consulted with them in 
relation to my selection as chancellor, but, 
whether he did or whether he did not, I 
know that I have profited greatly by their 
advice and suggestion, and I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for that. 

Prior to the action that was taken this 
morning, that places me in the ultimate 
position of an honorary alumnus of this 
University, the only educational distinc- 
tion that I enjoyed was the fact that I 
came to the work of education after hav- 
ing spent twenty-five years in the active 
practice of the law, in politics, and the 
holding of public office. I came to the 
work of education through what one of my 
Democratic friends described, when I was 
elected as the first Republican Governor 
of Missouri, as “‘the work of an all-wise 


but unscrupulous Providence.’’ And the 


theme upon which I am going to speak to 
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you just a few moments this afternoon is 
some of the conclusions and opinions that 
I have reached when I looked at education 
from the standpoint of a politician and 
since I have looked at politics from the 
standpoint of an educator. The theme is, 
of course, neither a new one nor a startling 
one, but recently there have been several 
manifestations of the present public mind 
which indicate that we are living in a time 
of educational or intellectual retrogression 
or reaction. 

Such movements sometimes come in the 
life of all people. The most notable of 
these, of course, is the prosecution in the 
State of Tennessee for the teaching of a 
theory of the origin of man contrary to the 
statements in the Scriptures. I have 
known enough of legislatures and public 
affairs to accept this situation with com- 
placency if it was to be regarded as simply 
a piece of freak legislation, but is the situ- 
ation and is this incident an isolated one? 
We find that the same law has been passed 
in the State of Oklahoma; that in North 
Carolina, through the action of the execu- 
tive authority, the same proscription 
exists; that in both Texas and Kentucky a 
similar law failed, by but one vote in one 
State and a few votes in the other, in the 
Senate, and was overwhelmingly carried 
in the House, and that the Texas State 
Board of Regents, following the advice of 
the legislature, has proceeded to apply 
this proscription in the conduct of educa- 
tional affairs; and that the Georgia legis- 
lature refused an appropriation for the 
State Library lest it might circulate books 
filled with this dangerous dogma of evolu- 
tion. In some seven or eight other States 
similar legislation is under consideration, 
and I undertake to say that it would not 
be surprising if under vigorous leadership 
such laws would be enacted in some twelve 
or fifteen States of the Federal group. 

And this is not the only manifestation 
of this reactionary tendency of the present 
time. I have lived in three of the leading 
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States of the Central West, and have been 
interested in the work of education for a 
long number of years, and I undertake to 
say that there is not a single State with a 
State university west of the Alleghanies 
but what the State university has faced, 
during the course of the last twenty-five 
years, almost every year a precarious situ- 
ation as to whether it would have appro- 
priations or not to be able to carry on its 
work, and at times a very real crisis, 
threatening the existence of the institu- 
tion, has confronted it. And yet this has 
happened notwithstanding the fact that 
these universities are almost as old as the 
States, that they number many of their 
alumni in positions of prominence and of 
influence. 

Another indication which carries out or 
enforces the theme I am trying to present 
to you to-day is the organization and the 
political success of the Ku-Klux Klan. In 
probably twelve or fifteen States they 
dominate the conduct of public affairs, 
and in many of the States of the Central 
West and the South they are openly in 
possession of the machinery of both polit- 
ical parties. It would seem that if educa- 
tion would accomplish any result, it would 
accomplish the result of religious tolera- 
tion, and it would seem that religious in- 
tolerance and hate is something that 
should have no place in the civilization of 
the twentieth century. (Applause.) 

And another manifestation of this lack 
of responsibility of all our educational ac- 
tivities, which is one that has particularly 
interested me as a lawyer, because I still in 
a way regard myself as a lawyer under 
special detail, is the unsuccessful effort 
that the American Bar and the State Bar 
Associations have made to raise the stand- 
ards which are calculated to keep our pro- 
fession an honored and a learned one. 
This sentiment, which has been under dis- 
cussion for a long number of years, cul- 
minated in 1921 in the fixing of definite 
standards by the American Bar Associa- 
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tion, of two years of college work and 
three years of legal study, and yet, while 
those standards have been fixed by some- 
thing over forty of the one hundred and 
fifty law schools of the country, only two 
of the States have fixed standards ap- 
proximating those conditions. Here in the 
very shadow of this great University Law 
School I understand there is a commercial 
law school numbering its sixteen hundred 
students. We have in my State a com- 
mercial school graduating each year al- 
most as many students as the State Uni- 
versity Law School has on its entire roster 
of students. It would seem that if any 
class of our population were able to make 
their ideas as to matters affecting their 
profession effective in legislation, it is the 
lawyers, and the fact that they do not do 
so would indicate that those who come to 
the profession from law schools with low 
standards or with no standards are the 
dominant —or at least represent the 
majority — opinion in dealing with these 
problems. 

But I do not by the recital of these 
somewhat discouraging manifestations of 
public opinion want to impress you that 1 
come here to-day from the buoyant, the 
hopeful, and the prosperous West with 
any jeremiad, or that I come here to be- 
wail our times or our customs. There are 
many gratifying evidences of progress 
along many lines. After having been an 
office-holder for nearly twenty years, I can 
say that I believe there is as much hon- 
esty, as much devotion to duty, in the 
public service of this country as you will 
find in any business or in any profession. 
(Applause.) But in the twenty years that 
I was in public life I can count upon the 
fingers of one hand the men whom I met 
who seemed to feel that their education 
had imposed upon them a duty or obliga- 
tion to take a part in public life and to 
render a service to the public, and since I 
have been in the work of education I could 
with equal ease count those who thought 
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that the work of education had imposed 
upon it a special obligation to train men 
for public service or inspire them with a 
desire to perform it. 

Standing in this place to-day, with the 
memories it suggests of the great services 
of this University, its fine traditions, its 
influence for education and culture, it is 
rather hard for one to understand how or 
why it is that ignorance, prejudice, intol- 
erance and greed so frequently influence 
the action of legislatures and public offi- 
cials; why they defeat the work of this and 
other institutions of learning. We have a 
rather unfortunate habit of blaming our 
congresses, our legislatures, and our public 
officials when bad laws are passed and 
good laws are not enacted. We frequently 
act and speak on the theory that the gov- 
ernment is something separate and apart 
from the people, and independent of them. 
But we blame the wrong people. ‘‘The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But 
in ourselves that we are underlings.” 

I happen to know a great many Con- 
gressmen, and I have been rather inti- 
mately associated with a number of State 
legislatures of two States, and I have 
never known a State legislature that did 
not represent its constituents in the sense 
that it represented as high an average of 
intelligence, education, and general moral- 
ity as its constituents represented or de- 
sired. We speak very frequently of having 
in this country a representative demo- 
cracy, without stopping to think of what 
that means. It means that the representa- 
tives of the people should represent their 
ideas and purposes and seek to protect 
their interests and promote their welfare 
through legislation. And so long as they 
do this we should complain of the con- 
stituents rather than of the officials if 


things go badly. The reason why we have 
laws in some States against the teaching of 
evolution is that the majority of the 
people want them. The reason why the 
Ku-Klux Klan dominates the public life of 
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twelve or fifteen States is that it expresses 
the majority opinion. The reason why our 
State universities have a hard time exist- 
ing is that the people that are theoretically 
in favor of higher education are not willing 
to vote toincrease their taxes to support it. 

It would seem that the work of our 
great public school system and of our 
numerous colleges and universities should 
give us more satisfactory results. There 
are two reasons, in my opinion, why they 
do not: First, we do not have nearly as 
many educated men and women as one 
might think, and second, they are edu- 
cated and trained apparently to meet 
every duty and every situation except 
that of serving the public. 

There are approximately 11,500,000 
young men and young women of college 
and university age in this country, and 
of that number only four per cent, or 
460,000, are attending our colleges and 
universities, and there are only about 
60,000, or thirteen per cent, who are grad- 
uated each year. The indication of the 
mortality rate between the 'reshman year 
and the diploma is therefore something 
over fifty-two per cent. About thirty per 
cent of the children of high-school age go 
to high school, but only about twelve per 
cent of them finish the course. So we can 
hardly regard ourselves as an educated 
people. Some philosopher has said that 
we are intelligent rather than informed. 
The disclosures as to the illiteracy inci- 
dent to the draft, and the statement of 
educational authorities that there are in 
this country 10,000,000 people who can- 
not read or write, and another 10,000,000 
who cannot read or write or speak an Eng- 
lish sentence correct]y, would seem to sup- 
port this statement. And yet we find that, 
notwithstanding the small per cent of our 
educated people, there is in England a far 
smaller per cent than exists here, and yet 
in England, while the proportion of edu- 
cated men and women is less, their influ- 
ence in public life is much greater. While 
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this is unquestionably due, partly at least, 
to the aristocratic form of their society 
and of their government, it is also due to 
the more general and higher sense of ob- 
ligation that is felt by their educated 
classes to regard education as creating an 
obligation for public service. It has been 
said that Oxford is a training school for 
Prime Ministers. While under our demo- 
cratie form of government no school can 
give its students an assurance of public 
service, it would be a real distinction for 
any university in this country to be 
known as a school which trained its stu- 
dents for public service and inspired them 
with an ambition to secure it. I was 
pleased to note in reading the proceedings 
of the ninetieth anniversary of your Presi- 
dent Emeritus that this was the one note 
to which he gave emphasis, and I have 
been equally pleased to note the emphasis 
on this subject to be found in the messages 
of President Lowell that he has delivered 
to Harvard men. (Applause.) 

I feel, notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened or that may happen that may seem 
reactionary, that unless the entire theory 
of our system of government, unless the 
entire theory of our system of public edu- 
sation, is wrong, then the remedy for exist- 
ing evils is education and more education, 
with force enough to impress and inspire 
those who enjoy its privileges with a sense 
of social and political obligation to serve 
society and the State of which they are a 
part. (Applause.) 


Professor Grandgent said: 

What I am about to do is an example of 
man’s inhumanity to man, American in- 
justice and treason to a beloved colleague. 
When a chap has spent his whole life 
in bestowing information, entertainment, 
joy, on his fellow creatures, when as edi- 
tor, as essayist, as critic, he has filled our 
lives with sunshine, it seems only fair that 
on such an occasion as this he should be 
left in peace. But such is not the way of 
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the world. The more a man gives the 
more he is asked to give. It is certainly 
unfair for me to call on Professor Bliss 
Perry to speak now, but I am going to do 
it, because I know you would all want 
to shoot me if I did not. Bliss Perry. 
(Continued applause.) 


Professor Perry spoke as follows: 

I worked once in an alcove of the Li- 
brary of Congress where there was a book 
title that fascinated me, although I never 
opened the volume nor do I know the 
name of its author or compiler. If I had 
ever dreamed that I should receive an 
honorary degree from Harvard University 
and be introduced by my friend Professor 
Grandgent, I should have opened that 
book, because the title was this: “Forty- 
two Thousand Bright Thoughts.’ I 
would have taken one of those thoughts 
and presented it to Mr. Grandgent, and 
asked him if he recognized it, because I 
believe after listening to him this after- 
noon that he was the author of that vol- 
ume. (Laughter and applause.) 

I read in the Boston Herald the other 
morning, just before I was starting to dig 
my garden in northern Vermont, that all 
alumni are now divided into three classes: 
those who drop in, those who butt in, and 
those who cash in, and I am going to vali- 
date my new honors and justify my mem- 
bership in this ancient University by 
butting in with a single word about the 
relation of the Harvard teacher to the 
Harvard undergraduate. I have not hap- 
pened to hear either teacher or under- 
graduate mentioned to-day, and that is 
the only part of the University that I 
know anything about. I listened to all 
these new educational theories expressed 
in language which is too fearful and won- 
derful for me to comprehend; | listened to 
financial figures which I am still less cap- 
able of appreciating than Grandgent is 
(laughter); but I think 1 do know some- 
thing about the perennial charm of 
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Chaucer’s line, written over five hundred 
years ago, about the poor Oxford scholar, 
— “And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche.”’ 

I think in the presence of the wide- 
spread criticism of university manage- 
ment, of university life, which we hear on 
every side, we are too often tempted to 
forget the vitality and the eagerness and 
the generosity and the sincerity of the 
undergraduate of the present day. We are 
told that he is restless and critical, but you 
and I were restless and critical as under- 
graduates. If we were not we should have 
been dead from the neck up. We are told 
that he spends his time in this curious 
squirrel cage which goes by the name of 
extra-curricular activities, where you go 
round and round, and you have a very 
pleasant sense of motion, more sense of 
motion and less actual mileage than in any 
machine yet invented. But you and I, 
gentlemen, went around in the machine, 
we revolved as furiously as these boys do. 
The fact which most of you don’t remem- 
ber is, that every day in the Harvard Yard 
there are hundreds of exercises conducted 
by competent teachers and attended by 
boys who are interested in their work. 
(Applause.) 

The happy teachers, like the happiest 
women, have no history. They have no 
publicity. My idea of Harvard after 
teaching here eighteen years is that it is a 
teacher’s paradise, and it is a paradise for 
a teacher because of its long traditions of 
absolute tolerance and freedom. (Ap- 
plause.) A professor can say what he 
thinks, if he has any time to think. A boy 
can say what he thinks in the classroom. 
But I can only echo my good friend Matt 
Luce, the Regent of the University, who 
confided to me the other day his opin- 
ion about the present undergraduate. 
“Bliss,”’ he said, “there is no use trying to 
get ahead of those boys. There is no use 
trying to put anything over on them. 
They think too damned quick.”’ 
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Now, when people criticize the Univer- 
sity for petty details, for insignificant inci- 
dents of personality or of administration, 
think of the larger truth, think of the 
liberal air, the long traditions, the splen- 
did codperation, which the spirit of these 
boys is giving every day to those of us who 
are trying to teach. I sometimes read 
articles in the Alumni Bulletin and else- 
where criticizing this little thing and that 
little thing, and I say to myself, “That 
man is in the wrong business. He ought 
not to be setting up as critic. He ought to 
be sitting on the sidewalk in front of an 
office building, selling shoestrings and lead 
pencils, and have on him a placard, ‘I am 
blind.’”” 

I told Professor Grandgent when he 
asked me to speak that I supposed he 
would want about ten minutes, and he 
said ‘‘Yes’’ a little dubiously. I said, 
*Grandgent, suppose you make it five,” 
and he assented with such absolute cheer- 
fulness that I am going to take advantage 
of his generosity. I thank you very much 
for listening to my word, and I am butting 
in once more by asking you to remember 
that some of .the very finest things about 
this University will never appear in the 
newspapers, because they are the result 
of the day-to-day intellectual and spirit- 
ual contact between man and man, the 
things too fine to be put into words and 
retailed from mouth to mouth. (Great 
applause.) 


The singing of “Fair Harvard,”’ led by 
the Alumni Chorus, brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. 


Directors of Alumni Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the elec- 
tion of 

Walter S. Gifford, ’05, 


James M. Morton, Jr., 91, 
Ralph Lowell, 12. 
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Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant by the expiration of the 
terms of Edward Hickling Bradford, 69, 
Owen Wister, ’82, Julian William Mack, 
LL.B. ’87, Thomas William Lamont, ’92, 
and Ellery Sedgwick, ’94, five new mem- 
bers were elected. The balloting was as 
follows: 


WASUNE WROONS, OO assoc cs ware siocaxiniew care 4694 
*George Angier Gordon, ’81.............+. 3372 
WEALTOU Werner dis, OCs. sc ccc ocees see $201 
*Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, ’87......... 2821 
*Albert Thompson Perkins, ’87............ 2823 
Clarence Cook Uittle, °90..656.0...6:6:6:06<-05's0% 2790 
William Richards Castle, Jr., ’00.......... 2635 
PROMET GIRTOC SONS oi soos onivos since cies e sive 2259 
Alfred Worcester, "78 ....5..050sccccseccses 2035 
ee | ee 1874 
Carroll Taney Bond, ’94..........ccccoes 1843 
ore ri & A At 1808 
Wilder Dwight Bancroft, ’88............. 1784 
Thorvald Salicath Ross, ’12.............. 1256 
William Lusk Webster Field, ’98.......... 1225 


*Elected for six years. 


The total number of valid ballots cast 
was 7539. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of April 27, 1925 

Voted to accept with gratitude the gen- 
erous offer of Mr. Robert S. Bradley to 
contribute $50,000 to build and equip in 
one of the proposed new Chemistry build- 
ings a laboratory, to be known as “The 
Bradley Laboratory for Research in In- 
dustrial Chemistry,” in memory of his 
son, Robert Stow Bradley, Jr., of the 
Class of 1907. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Georgiana B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) securities valued at $264,018.99 
additional. 


From the estate of William S. Richardson, 
$10,000 additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5000 in 
cash and securities valued at $10,208 towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $3000 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of 33000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1900 for the gift of 3500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To L. Bamberger and Company for their unre- 
stricted gift of $2500 for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Gas and Electric Improvement Company 
and to Charles H. Tenney and Company for their 
gifts of $1000 each for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Carlos B. Clark for bis gift of $500 for the 
Emery W. Clark Prize in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Norton Perkins for his gift of $2000, to 
Mr. Harold R. Shurtleff for his gift of $25 and to 
Mr. Taylor Starck for his gift of $7.25 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

To the Trustees of the William Sturgis Fund for 
the gift of $1200 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1100 for 
research in Epilepsy in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology. 

To Mr. George A. Peabody for his gift of $1000 
for the Endowment of the Huntington Hospital. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $975 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Joy Morton for his gift of $695.75 for ex- 
pedition expenses of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the Charles William Eliot Loan Fund of the Medi- 
cal School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell for their 
gift of $500 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Ludwig Vogelatein for his gift of $500 for 
a Research Scholarship at the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $470 for 
the expense of repairing the organ in the Divinity 
Chapel. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $200 and 
to Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To the Massachusetts Gas Companies for the 
gift of $200 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of $100 
for a memorial volume. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $99.05 towards the Harvard Endowment 

und. 

To the Marshall Law Club for the gift of $50 
for a prize in the Law School. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $32 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship at the Dental 
School. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of a copy of 
the first edition of Milton’s “‘Comus,” given to the 
Library in memory of Lionel de Jersey Harvard. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of several 
varied issues of the first edition of “ Paradise Lost” 
to the Library. 


The following resignation was received 
and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1925: John Livingston 
Lowes, as Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Assistants: 
William James Cahill, James Lawrence Dunham, 
Ralph Alden Loring, Charles David Reid, and 
Raymond Robert Starke, in Physics. Austin 
Teaching Fellows: Knox Charlton Black, Ralph 
Horton Houser, and Horatio Wellington Lamson, 
in Physics; Roy Walter Goranson, in Mineralogy. 
Instructors: John Henry Geurkink and Allan Evans, 
in German; John Wilson, in Modeling; Robert Na- 
than Cram, in Landscape Architecture. Charles 
Augustus Whittemore, Lecturer on the Mechanical 
Plant of Buildings; Hallowell Davis, Instructor and 
Tutor in Pre-medical Sciences; Bruce Rogers, 
Printing Adviser to the Press. 

From May 1, 1925-Sept. 1, 1926: Walker Web- 
ster Daly, Secretary for Student Employment. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1925: Instructors: 
Frank Hamilton Hunt, William Henry Smith, and 
Francis Minot Rackemann, in Medicine; John 
Homans and James Savage Stone, in Surgery; 
Harry Philip Cahill, in Otology; Donald Leslie 
Augustine, in Helminthology; Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, in Syphalology. Assistant Professors: Wil- 
liam Lorenzo Moss, Bacteriology and Immunology; 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, Physical Chemistry; Channing 
Frothingham and Cyrus Cressey Sturgis, Medi- 
cine; Richard Mason Smith, Child Hygiene; Lloyd 
Derr Felton, Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
George Cheever Shattuck, Tropical Medicine; 
Frederick Carpenter Irving, Obstetrics; Calvin 
Barstow Faunce, Jr., Otology. Clinical Professors: 
Elliott Proctor Joslin, Medicine; Fritz Bradley 
Talbot, Pediatrics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925: whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that James Law- 
der Gamble was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that James 
Bryant Conant was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
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Sciences, to serve from Sept. 1, 1925: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that George Henry Chase was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor C. H. MclIlwain for the second half 
of 1925-26, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board Dec. 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Duane for the academic 
year 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of May 9, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Ida F. Estabrook (Mrs. 
Arthur F, Estabrook) $5285 for the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15,000 
to complete “The Thomas C. Mower Memorial 
Hall.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $7403.50 and $4696.50 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Conservation Bureau of the City of Bos- 
ton for the gift of $10,000 towards the construction 
of a laboratory at the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 towards the George A. 
McKinlock, Jr. dormitory. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1350 for 
explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 for a 
traveling fellowship in Fine Arts for the summer of 
1925, and for his gift of $83.33 for the case system 
of teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quar- 
terly payment on account of their annual gift of 
$25 to the Arboretum, in accordance with their 
vote of November 9, 1923. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $500, to an anonymous friend and to Mr. Joseph 
S. Graydon for their gifts of 850 each and to Mr. 
Adolph A. Hagedorn for his gift of $10 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 
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To a friend for the gift of $165 for the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $100 for the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Texas Federation of Harvard Clubs for 
the gift of $100 towards the scholarship for 1924- 
25. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
special aid. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $50 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To C. D. Parker and Company, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Manage- 
ment, Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $55 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship in the Dental 
School. 

To the Women’s City Club of Boston for the gift 
of $25 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Winchester Retail Stores for the gift of 
$2.50 for the Harvard Endowment Fund, $2.50 for 
the School of Public Health and $1.50 for the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Graduate School of 
Education. 


Voted to accept the very generous gift 
of an endowment for a Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton Professorship of Poetry by Mr. C. C. 
Stillman. 

Voted to approve the design and loca- 
tion on Soldiers’ Field of the Perey Dun- 

an Haughton memorial as submitted by 
Mr. J. Wells Farley in his letter of May 7, 
1925. 

The President reported the death of 
Eugene Hanes Smith, Professor of Clini- 
cal Dentistry, Emeritus, which occurred 
on the ninth instant in the seventy-second 
year of his age. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1925: 


André Barthélemy Bouvier, Instructor in French; 
Richard Stockton Meriam, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; *George Sharp Ray- 
mer, Associate Professor of Mining. 

*Becomes Emeritus. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Seymour Edwin 
Harris, Assistant in Economics. For the summer of 
1925: Clifton Harlan Paige, Instructor in Surveying. 
For the Ist half of 1925-26: William John Law- 


rence, Visiting Lecturer on English; Robert Francis 
Seybolt, Lecturer on the History of Education. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Proctors: F. 
Anderson, F. M. Archer, Jr., T. E. Armstrong, 
P. Birdsall, N. H. Borden, F. E. Bowman, S. Brad- 
ford, A. Burkhard, D. S. Byers, D. F. Cameron, 
P. W. Chase, J. S. Cooper, Jr., R. Demos, H. T. 
Dunker, C. P. Fordyce, C. A. Glover, M. Grat- 
wick, C. H. Hollister, Jr., J. D. Jameson, R. K. 
Kane, G. N. Kates, W. Palmer, E. Perkins, B. 
Potter, H. H. Reed, F. Rouillard, A. W. Sambor- 
ski, J. W. D. Seymour, R. H. Thayer, T. L. Tur- 
ney, Jr., J. W. Wood, Jr., E. F. Wright. Assistants: 
Wesley Glick Leighton and Roscoe Hall Sawyer, 
Chemistry; John W. Vanderwilt and Carey Gardi- 
ner Croneis, Geology; Henry Crosby Stetson, 
Meteorology; Arthur Bliss Seymour, Farlow Her- 
barium of Cryptogamic Botany. Tutors: Arthur 
Burkhard and Frank Stanton Cawley, Division of 
Modern Languages; John Gilbert Beebe-Center, 
Division of Philosophy. Austin Teaching Fellows: 
Ralph Gordon Lusk, Geology. Instructors: Marland 
Pratt Billings, Hugh Exton McKinstry, and George 
Vibert Douglas, Geology; Martin Mower, Render- 
ing (Architecture); Morrill Thornton Dow, Phys- 
ics; Kuang-Ti Mei, Chinese. 

Thurman Los Hood, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Use of English by Students. 

School of Engineering: Howard Moore Turner, 
Lecturer on Water Power Engineering; George 
Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences; 
Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, Nathan Howitt, and 
Frank Emilio La Cauza, Instructors in Electrical 
Engineering; Earl Bartholomew and Michel Dani- 
lov, Instructors in Mechanical Engineering; Jean 
Georges Peter, Instructor in Civil Engineering; 
Everett Lenox Reed, Instructor in Metallurgy; 
Charles Dimmick Hawley, Assistant in Mechanical 
Engineering; Robert Peer Siskind, Research Assist- 
ant in Electrical Engineering. 

Graduate School of Education: Guy Pratt Davis 
and Stuart M. Stoke, Assistants in Education; Lof- 
ton Leland Dudley, Jr., and Clarence Elmar 
Partch, Instructors in Education; George Alonzo 
Mirick, Lecturer on Elementary Education; Jesse 
Buttrick Davis and Aubrey Augustus Douglass, 
Lecturers on Secondary Education; Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette and Augustus Delafield Zanzig, Lec- 
turers on the Teaching of Music; Charles Swain 
Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English; Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Education of the 
Blind; John Joseph Mahoney, Director of Extension 
Courses; Frederick James Allen, Research Associate 
in the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, A.B., M.D., As- 
sistant Dean; George Parkman Denny, A.B., M.D., 
Director of Scholarships, Physician to Students, and 
Director of Appointments for Medical Alumni. 
Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, M.D., A.M. (Tropical 
Medicine); William Edgar Deeks, A.M., MD. 
(Tropical Medicine); Alexander Hamilton Rice, 
A.M., M.D. (Diseases of South America); Associ- 
ates: William Lloyd Aycock, M.D. (Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Maynard Ladd, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, 
A.B., M.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); 
Harry Cesar Solomon, $.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); 
Walter Lewis Treadway, M.D. (Preventive Medi- 
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cine and Hygiene). Instructors: Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Garland Howard 
Bailey, S.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene); Percival Bailey, S$.B., Ph.D., M.D. 
(Surgery); Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Joseph Bequaert, Ph.D. (Entomology); 
Gerald Blake, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frederick 
Leon Bogan, M.D. (Otology); Albert Howell Brew- 
ster, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Lloyd 
Thornton Brown, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
David Brunswick, Ph.D. (Physiology); Patrick 
Francis Butler, M.D. (Roentgenology); Walter 
Gustave Otto Christiansen, S.B. (Pharmacology); 
Edward Delos Churchill, $.B., A.M., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); George Clymer, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Robert Carlyle Cochrane, S.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery and Surgery); Charles Lloyd Con- 
nor, M.D. (Pathology); Bronson Crothers, A.B., 
M.D. (Neurology); Robert Laurent DeNormandie, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); George Alfred Dix, M.D. 
(Syhpilology); Ronald Mansfield Ferry, A.B , M.D. 
(Physical Chemistry); Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Frederick Eugene 
Garland, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Ralph Kalb 
Ghormley, $.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Joseph 
Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Gus- 
tave Puilip Grabfield, A.B., M.D. (Pharmacology); 
Robert Montraville Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynwcol- 
ogy); Daniel Crosby Greene, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Francis Browne Grinnell, A.B., M.D. (Bac- 
teriology); Bengt Leopold Knudson Hamilton, 
M.D., $.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Fairbanks Hart- 
well, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Otto John Hermann, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Augustus Hinton, 
S.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene); Percy Rogers Howe, A.B., D.M.D. 
(Pathology); Raphael Isaacs, A.M., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Henry Jackson, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Chester Morse Jones, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Fos- 
ter Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Charles Davison Knowlton, M.D. (Laryngology); 
William Edwards Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Arthur Thornton Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
George Adams Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Oliver Ames Lothrop, A.B., M.D. (Otology); 
Charles Carroll Lund, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Charles Anthony McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neu- 
rology); Monroe Anderson McIver, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Tracy Burr Mallory, M.D. (Bacteriology 
and Immunology); Nathaniel Robert Mason, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Samuel Raynor Meaker, A.B., 
M.D., M.R.C.S. (Histology); Philip Edward Melt- 
zer, D.M.D., M.D. (Otology); Richard Henry 
Miller, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Donald Munro, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis Chandler Newton, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert Nason Nye, A.B., 
M.D. (Bacteriology); Frank Roberts Ober, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery), William Richard Ohler, S.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Everard Lawrence Oliver, M.D. 
(Dermatology); Francis Winslow Palfrey, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Martin William Peck, S.B., M.D. 
(Psychiatry); Frank Arthur Pemberton, $.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Charles Terrell Porter, S.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Oscar Jacobus Raeder, M.D. (Psychia- 
try); Thomas Kinsman Richards, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Elliott Stirling Andrew Robin- 
son, Ph.D., M.D. (Bacteriology and Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); James Warren Sever, M.D. 
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(Orthopedic Surgery); Albert Abraham Shapira, 
S.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Channing Chamberlain 
Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); Fred Albert Simmons, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Otology); William David Smith, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, 
$.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Robert Soutter, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harold Coe Stu- 
art, Litt.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Philip Haskell Syl- 
vester, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Douglas Armour 
Thom, M.D. (Psychiatry); Harold Grant Tobey, 
A.B., M.D. (Otology); James Rockwell Torbert, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Henry Rouse Viets, S.B., 
M.D. (Neurology); Frederic Lyman Wells, Ph.D. 
(Experimental Psychopathology); Paul Dudley 
White, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Philip Duncan Wil- 
son, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Edwin Theo- 
dore Wyman, M.D. (Pediatrics); Assistants: Frank 
Dennette Adams, Litt.B., M.D. (Medicine); Har- 
old Woods Baker, $.B., M.D. (Gynecology); John 
Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Herr- 
mann Ludwig Blumgart, $.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
William Bradley Breed, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Ph.D., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Joseph Hamilton Burnett, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); 
Randolph Kunhardt Byers, A.B., M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); Austin Walter Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Syphil- 
ology); Robert Cartwright Cheney, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Joseph Powitzer Cohen, A.B., 
M.D. (Gynecology); Fletcher Hatch Colby, S.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Bronson Crothers, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Robert Dudley Curtis, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Percy Bernard Davison, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Charles Orrin Day, A.B., 
M.D. (Otology); Richard Dresser, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Edwin Blakeslee Dunphy, 8.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Uarold Burney Eaton, 
M.D. (Neurology); Paul Waldo Emerson, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Edward Stanley Emery, Jr., 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Hermann Lorenzo Emidy, 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Paul Finck, A.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V. (Com- 
parative Pathology); Clements Collard Fry, S8.B., 
M.D. (Psychiatry); Joseph Garland, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Henry Warren George (Pharmacol- 
ogy); Thomas Rodman Goethals, A.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynacology); 
Edwin Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Gustave Philip Grabfield, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Hyman Green, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Arthur 
Moses Greenwood, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); 
Paul Gustafson, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Frank 
Andrew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); Edward 
Harding, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Torr Wagner 
Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); 
Ralph Augustus Hatch, $.B., M.D. (Ophthalmol- 
ogy); Edwards Woodbridge Herman, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Harold Valmore Hyde, $.B., M.D. (Gynacology); 
Delbert Linscott Jackson, S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Joseph Andrew Johnston, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Donald Storrs King, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); James 
Caleb Kirby, M.D. (Laryngology); Clarence Guy 
Lane, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); John Verner 
Leech, S.B., A.M. (Comparative Anatomy); William 
Gordon Lennox, A.M., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar 
Raoul Talén L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Eliot Horton Luther, A.B., M.D. (Pedi- 
airics); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. (Biological 
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Chemistry); Frederick James Lynch, A.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Charles Fremont Mckhann, §S.B., 
A.M., M.D. (Pediatrics); William Lawrence McNa- 
mara, M.D. (Pathology); Reginald Dimock Marge- 
son, M.D. (Anatomy); Nathaniel Robert Mason, 
A.B., M.D. (Gynzcology); Hyman Morrison, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); William Reid Morrison, A.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy); Donald Munro, A.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); William Parry Murphy, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Benjamin Harrison Ragle, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); John Charles Rock, S.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Eli Charles Romberg, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); John Ferdinand Sanders, S.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Alpha Reuben Sawyer, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., 
M.D. (Gynecology); Warren Richards Sisson, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Duncan Campbell Smyth, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); James Leavitt Stoddard, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Loring Tiffany Swaim, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); John Baker 
Swift, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Richard Carlisle 
Tefft, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Max Theiler, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. and H. (Tropical 
Medicine); William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, A.B., 
M.D. (Laryngology); Richard Goodwin Wads- 
worth, A.B., M.D. (Gynzrecology); John Herbert 
Waite, $.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Irving 
Wiggin, M.D. (Laryngology); John Thomas Wil- 
liams, M.D. (Gynecology); Louis Wolff, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); George Henry Wright, D.M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); William Bartholomew Young, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Alumni Instructors in Medicine: Sam- 
uel Albert Levine, A.B., M.D.; Harry Archibald 
Nissen, A.B., M.D.; Alumni Assistants: Gerald 
Norton Hoeffel, M.D. (Pediatrics); Judson Arthur 
Smith, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics). Austin Teaching 
Fellows: Elliott Torrey Adams, S.B. (Biological 
Chemistry); Harlan Fay Newton, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Harold Lorraine Weatherford, A.M. (Histol- 
ogy). Research Fellows: William Charles Boeck, 
$.B., Ph.D. (Comparative Pathology); Sydney 
William Britton, $.B., M.D., C.M. (Physiology); 
Franklin Augusto de Moura Campos, M.D. (Physi- 
ology); Emily Beatrice Carrier, A.M., M.D. (Path- 
ology); Thomas Patrician Hughes, A.M. (Bacteriol- 
ogy); James Arthur Kennedy, Ph.D. (Bacteriology); 
Wilfred Lawrence McKenzie, M.B. (Child Hy- 
giene); Aura James Miller, M.D. (Pathology); 
Yellapragada Subba Row, $.B., M.B. (Biological 
Chemistry); Edouard Willcox, M.D. (Medicine); 
Charles Simpson Woodall, A.M., M.D. (Biological 
Chemistry); Barry Joseph Anson, A.M., Fellow in 
Histology; Chester Morse Jones, A.B., M.D., 
Henry Pickering Walcott Fellow in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Clyde Sidney Tarter, 5.B., Student Assistant 
in Anatomy; Teaching Fellows: Philip Bard, A.B. 
(Physiology); Charles Leonard Brown, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Dugald Edmund Smith Brown, A.B., 
S.M. (Physiology); Joseph De Frates, S.B. (Bio- 
logical Chemistry); Claude Ellis Forkner, A.M. 
(ITistology); Magnus Ingstrup Gregersen, A.M. 
(Physiology); Robert Colnon Lonergan, A.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Clarence Allison Morrell, 
A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Vladimir Alexander 
Pertzotf, S.B. (Physiology); Marry Powers, A.M. 
(Biological Chemistry); Embree Rose, A.M., M.D. 
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(Biological Chemistry); Harry Morton Vars, S.B. 
(Biological Chemistry). For one year from July 1, 
1925: Joseph Vincent Taylor, S.M., M.D. Teaching 
Fellow in Obstetrics. 

From May 1, 1925, to Sept. 1, 1926: John Tre- 
harne Lewis, M.D., Research Fellow in Physiclogy. 
Graduate Courses in Medicine: Samuel Raynor 
Meaker, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S., Secretary. Asso- 
ciates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); Elliott Gray Brackett, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); George Washington Wales 
Brewster, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Jay Cot- 
ton, A.M., M.D. (Surgery); John Henry Cunning- 
ham, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Lincoln 
Davis, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Joel Ernest Gold- 
thwait, S.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Allen 
Greenwood, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Richard Froth- 
ingham O'Neil, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Charles Fairbank Painter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); Mark Homer Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); George Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D. 
(Otology); Hugh Williams, A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 
Instructors: Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. (Laryngol- 
ogy); Ernest Granville Crabtree, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harvard Hersey Crab- 
tree, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harry 
Paul Finck, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Frank But- 
ler Granger, A.B., M.D. (Physical Therapeutics); 
Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Thomas 
Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D. (Proctology); Ralph 
Clinton Larrabee, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Charles 
Galloupe Mixter, $.B., M.D. (Surgery); Oscar 
Richardson, M.D. (Pathology); George Gilbert 
Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Franklin Warren White, $.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Frank Percival Williams, M.D. (Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: Harold Beckles Chandler, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); John Greenwood Jennings, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Holbrook Lowell, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Daniel Francis Mahoney, 
M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia). Assistants: Harold Bowditch 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Francis Gorham Brigham, 
$.B., M.D. (Medicine); Dana Warren Drury, M.D. 
(Otology); Edmund Boyd Fitzgerald, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); 
Somers Fraser, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harry Win- 
fred Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Walter Alden 
Griffen, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Alexander Mac- 
Millan, M.D. (Roentgenology); William Jason Mix- 
ter, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Edward Scott O'Keefe, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Alonzo Kingman Paine, 
M.D. (Gynecology); Joseph Henry Shortell, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Irving James Walker, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Sidney Hertz Weiner, M.D. (Pedi- 
atrics); Wyman Whittemore, $.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Nathaniel Knight Wood, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Fellow in Otology: Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D. 
School of Public Health: George Hoyt Bigelow, A.B., 
M.D., Associate in Public Health Administration; 
Cecil Kent Drinker, $.B., M.D., Assistant Dean. 
Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, M.D., A.M. (Tropical 
Medicine); Charles Value Chapin, A.B., M.D., 
S.D. (Public Health Administration); William Edgar 
Deeks, A.M., M.D. (Tropical Medicine); Eugene 
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Robert Kelley, A.B., M.D. (Public Health Adminis- 
tration) Alexander Hamilton Rice, A.M., M.D. 
(Diseases of South America). Instructors: Joseph 
Bequaert, Ph.D. (Entomology); John William Stans- 
bury Brady, A.B., M.D. (Industrial Medicine); 
Merrill Edwin Champion, A.B., M.D. (Child Hy- 
giene); William Irving Clark, Jr., A.B., M.D. (The 
Practice of Industrial Medicine); Louis Riley Daniels 
(The Practice of Industrial Medicine); Arthur Brew- 
ster Emmons, 2d, A.B., M.D. (The Practice of In- 
dustrial Medicine); Derric Choate Parmenter, A.B., 
M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Robert Stanley Quin- 
by, M.D. (The Practice of Industrial Medicine); 
Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, Ph.D., M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Louis Agassiz 
Shaw, A.B. (Physiology); Constantin Prodomos 
Yaglou, A.B., Mech. E. (Ventilation and Illumina- 
tion). Assistants: Adrien Bourcart, M.D. (Communi- 
cable Disease 3); Albert Aurelius Hornor, A.B., M.D. 
(Tropical Medicine); Noel Gates Monero, A.B., 
M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Halstead Graeme Mur- 
ray, M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Harold Wentworth 
Stevens, A.B., M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Max 
Theiler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. and H. (Trop- 
ical Medicine); Robert Mathew Thomson (Ventila- 
tion and Illumination). 


Voted to appoint Thurman Los Hood, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from Sept. 1, 1925. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Chester Han- 
ford and John Joseph Mahoney, members 
of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education for one year from Sept. 1, 
1925. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1925: 

Stephen Francis Hamblin, Instructor in Horticul- 
ture; Ralph Beatley, Assistant Professor of Educa- 


tion; Kenneth John Conant, Assistant Professor of 
Architecture; Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor of 


Industrial Medicine, School of Public Health. 





Voted to appoint James Sturgis Pray, 
Chairman of the Council of the School of 
Landscape Architecture from Sept. 1, 
1925. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mining Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Donald 
Hamilton McLaughlin was elected. 


Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Henry K. Oliver Professor of Hygiene: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Alfred Worcester was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
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structor Donald L. Augustine from May 
1 to Sept. 1, 1925. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Roger B. Merriman for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

In view of the fact that Professor J. D. 
M. Ford is to act as the Director of the 
Paris branch of the American University 
Union in Europe, voted that he be granted 
leave of absence for the academic year 


1925-26. 


Meeting of May 25, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Theodore N. Vail, securities 
valued at $24,010. 

From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) $16,841.20. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Milton) securities valued at $15,600. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $14,956.50 and 2643.50 in cash towards 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Class of 1900 for the gift of $39,500 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $10,000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $28,819 
towards the LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To Mr. Edward Russell Merritt for his gift of 
$450, to Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$300, to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift 
of $100, to an anonymous friend and to Mr. E. 
Hubert Litchfield for their gifts of $50 each, to 
Messrs. Frederick Roy Martin and Junius S$. Mor- 
gan, Jr., for their gifts of $25 each and to Judge 
Julian W. Mack for his gift of $15 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

To anonymous donors for the gifts of $1500 to- 
wards a certain salary for 1924-25. 

To The Halle Brothers Company for the gift of 
$1000 for the case system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of $1000 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $500 for 
Public Utility Management, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Messrs. Perey Jackson, George D. Mac- 
Creary, Jr. and Miss Lillian F. Prudden, in memory 
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of T. Mitchell Prudden, for their gifts of $100 each 
for Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $200 and 
to Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and Dudley L. 
Pickman for their gifts of $50 each towards the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. for his gift of 
$1000 towards the expenses of Professor Lake to 
Patmos and Mt. Athos. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $500 
towards the Department of Mineralogy. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
wards a special scholarship. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $100 
for a memorial volume. 

To Mrs. Charles R. Baker for her gift of $25 to- 
wards “The Christian Soldier Fund.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30 for the 
Brackett Professorship in the Dental School. 

To Mr. I. Deane Jones for his gift of $10 for the 
Harvard Union Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of sixteen 
dollars towards the Inglis Lectureship Fund. 

To Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft for her valuable 
gift to the Engineering School of material relating 
to the work of her father, Mr. E. D. Leavitt, Jr. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1925; 


Paul Vories McNutt, as Ezra Ripley Thayer 
Teaching Fellow; Donald Fisk Cameron and Philip 
Wigglesworth Chase, as Proctors. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1925: 


Assistants: George Washington Greenert, Botany; 
Charles Donald Jackson and Carl Smith Joslyn, 
Economics; Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, 
Philosophy; Morgan Upton, Psychology; Shirley 
Wilcox Harvey, Aubrey Harrison Starke, Howard 
Garrett Rhoads, Edwin Hopkins Ford, Thomas 
Strang Lawson, John Marshall, Francis Ezra Bow- 
man, James Madison Carpenter, Samuel Foster 
Damon, Jesse Raymond Derby, Miles Lawrence 
Hanley, Jess Hamilton Jackson, Albert Joseph 
McMullen, Theodore Morrison, Morris Roberts, 
Warner Grenelle Rice, and Frederick Glover 
White, English. Instructors: Robert Wheaton 
Coues, English; Alexandre Pierre Emmanuel 
Chalufour, French; Charles Hartshorne, Philosophy; 
Mandell Morton Bober and Edward Hastings 
Chamberlin, Economics. Proctors: Robert Emery 
Anderson, Jr., and Alden Briggs; John Clarke 
Slater, Bayard Cutting Fellow for Research in Phy- 
sics; Charles Shirley Potts, Ezra Ripley Thayer 
Teaching Fellow (Law School). Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics: Abbott Pay- 
son Usher and Edward Hastings Chamberlin. 
Tutors in the Division of Modern Languages: Warner 
Grenelle Rice, Frederick Glover White, John Nash 
Douglas Bush, Lawrence Bergmann Wallis, John 
Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, Ricardo Beck- 
with Quintana, Henry William Tacusch, Edwin 
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Miner Wright, Nathan Comfort Starr, David 
Mason Little, Jr., Arthur Colby Sprague, Robert 
Arnold Aubin, Francis Wayne MacVeagh, Kenneth 
Irving Brown, Edward Buell Hungerford, Whitney 
Hastings Wells, Philip Webster Souers, Lionel 
Denis Peterkin. Lecturers: Glover Morrill Allen, 
Thomas Barbour, and Henry Bryant Bigelow, 
Zoélogy; James Cummings Bonbright, Economics 
(2d half). Joint Committee on Phillips Brooks House: 
George Grafton Wilson, Chairman, Edward Cald- 
well Moore, George Henry Chase, George Wiggles- 
worth, Elliott Dunlap Smith, Walter Henry Trum- 
bull, Jr., William John Bingham, Marion Adolphus 
Cheek, Jr., Frederick Vanderbilt Field. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments, to serve while detailed here by the 
United States Government: 


Charles Dudley Daly and David Lewis Ruffner, 
Assistant Professors of Military Science and Tac- 
tics. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Henry V. Hubbard for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 


Meeting of June 8, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $350,000. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter) $100,000. 

From the estate of William S. Richardson, $8000. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $52,395 to~ 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Trustees of the estate of George E. Henry 
for the gift of $50,000 to be used by the Infantile 
Paralysis Commission of Harvard University for the 
determination of the cause and treatment of infan- 
tile paralysis. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $30,075.50 and $2550 in cash towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,571 to- 
wards the LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. MeKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. Mchinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5000 to- 
wards the Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides Memo- 
rial Scholarship. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $3000 
for special publications. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $3000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 
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To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $3000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $3000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$2000 for books and $1000 dollars for special ex- 
penses of the College Library. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $2000 to 
be used for explorations in Borneo. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of prints and 
drawings valued at $2924.50 for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To The Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston for the gift of $2000 and to C. D. 
Parker and Company, Incorporated, for the gift of 
$41.66 for Public Utility Management, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Chandler and Company, Incorporated, and 
the National Bank of Commerce for their gifts of 
$1000 each, to the R. H. White Company for the 
gift of $333.33, to the Second National Bank of 
Boston for the gift of $250, to the State Street Trust 
Company for the gift of $200, and to Mr. Arthur 
Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the case system of 
teaching in the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for the expenses of Municipal Government. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1050 for 
the von Jagemann Fund for the purchase of special 
books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Martin J. Connolly for his gift of $1000 
for the Department of Geology. 

To Mr. Henry P. Gillett for his gift of $500 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Messrs. Gorham Brooks and Charles P. Curtis 
for their gifts of $250 each towards expenses at the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $400 for 
the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Law Club of New York City, 
Incorporated, for the gift of $400 towards the loan 
fund. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley 
for the gift of $200 towards the scholarships for 
1924-25 and 1925-26. 

To the Class of 1927 for the gift of $250 for the 
scholarship. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for his gift of $200 towards 
the expenses of the Psychological Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $172.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 towards the ex- 
penses of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Harvard Club of Peking for the gift of 
$100 for the prize for 1924-25. 

To Amos Lodge No. 27 of the Independent Men- 
orah Order of B’nai Brith for the gift of $100 for the 
prize for 1924-25. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $100 


or a memorial volume. 
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To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 towards the Fogg Musedm Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 and 
the Harvard Zionist Society for the gift of $70 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $650 to- 
wards the Brackett Professorship in the Dental 
School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $45 for the 
Medical School dormitory. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect June 1, 1925: Paul Eaton, Instruc- 
tor in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. To take ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1925: Harry Morton Vars, Teaching 
Fellow in Biological Chemistry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1925: Neil Wetmore 
Hosley, Forest Assistant, Harvard Forest. From 
Nov. 1, 1925 to March 1, 1926: Sidney Dean Town- 
ley, Lecturer on As ronomy. For one year from Sept. 
1, 1925: Assistants: Donald MacLean Purdy and 
Loring Beal Andrews, Astronomy; Roswell Colt 
Josephs, Edward Barnard Hinckley, and Malcolm 
Field Pratt, Chemistry; Mitchell Gratwick, Edgar 
Baldwin Graves, George Norbert Kates, Josiah 
Cox Russell, and Francis Parkman, Iistory; Cooper 
Harold Langford, Philosophy; Donald Russell 
Williams, Civil Engineering; Overton Hume Taylor, 
Ralph Cecil Epstein, Richard Vincent Gilbert, 
Arthur William Marget, Raymond Samuel Fan- 
ning, and William Andrew Ellis, Economics. Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows: Joseph Dixon White, Chemis- 
try; Theodore James Blanchard Stier, General 
Physiology. Instructors: Claude Watson Bruce, 
Robert Silliman Hillyer and Thurman Los Hood, 
English; Redvers Opie, Charles Elisha Barr and 
Walter Scott Hughes, Bio-Physics. Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics: 
Mandell Morton Bober, Floyd Elmer Armstrong, 
Seymour Edwin Harris, Redvers Opie, Christopher 
Roberts, Martin Shugrue, Arthur Vernon Wood- 
worth, Henry Edwards Scott, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts; Theo- 
dore William Monroe, Proctor; Hugh Carlton Blod- 
gett and Frank Acklen Pattie, Jr., Research Fellows 
in Psychology; John Seward Lawrence, Edward 
Hickling Bradford Fellow in Medical Research; 
William Morris Davis, Exchange Professor to the 
Western Colleges (first half);! Henry Dewsbury 
Alves Major, William Belden Noble Lecturer. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for the academic year 1925-26: 

Faculty members: Henry Pennypacker, Chairman, 
Alfred Worcester, Chester Noyes Greenough. 
Graduate members: Roger Irving Lee, Charles Pel- 


ham Curtis, Jr., William John Bingham. - 
Notice was received announcing the election of 


1Grinnell, Colorado, Pomona Colleges. 
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Marion Adolphus Cheek, Jr., John James Maher 
and Charles Lee Todd, Jr., as undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for 1925-26. 

Voted to make the following grants from 
the income of the Milton Fund for 1925- 
26: 

Earnest A. Hooton for the purchase of a machine, 
recently developed in the psychological laboratory 
of Princeton for calculating coefficients of correla- 
tion in research in the anthropological laboratory. 

Harlow Shapley to purchase apparatus providing 
automatic temperature controls and comparison 
spectrum accessories for two stellar spectrographs 
at the Observatory. 

Gregory P. Baxter for research connected with 
the determination of atomic weights through the 
density and compressibilities of gases. 

George S. Forbes for supplies used in a research 
connected with the oxidation potentials in liquid 
ammonia. 

Grinnell Jones to purchase apparatus and sup- 
plies for an electrochemical investigation of the pro- 
perties of solutions of salts. 

Harold H. Burbank for an investigation of the 
history of the direct or general property tax in 
Massachusetts. 

John H. Williams for the preparation of material 
for a book, the purpose of which is to analyze the 
economic causes and effects of international capital 
movements. 

Walter F. Dearborn to allow him to devote him- 
self to the supervision of the major research enter- 
prise of the Graduate School of Education, “an in- 
vestigation of the mental and physical develop- 
ment of school children by means of annually re- 
peated measurements of several thousands of the 
same individuals from the time of their entrance 
into school to the time of the completion of their 
formal education.” 

Comfort A. Adams for research having for its 
objective the better understanding of the mech- 
anism of the dielectric phenomena in solid dielec- 
trics. 

Albert Sauveur for the purchase of apparatus 
and additional assistance to prosecute with greater 
speed and efficiency the metallurgical investigations 
which he has under way. 

Edward W. Forbes for a study of the value of 
x-rays in detecting forgeries and the repainting of 
pictures. 

Chandler R. Post for an investigation in Spain 
and other countries of Europe of material for a gen- 
eral “History of Spanish Painting.” 

George A. Reisner for making finished scale 
drawings at Giza, Egypt, where his research is done, 
to be used in the preparation of historical material 
bearing on the history of Ethiopia and the cultural 
history of the Old Kingdom in Egypt. 

G. Vibert Douglas to purchase a quartz spectro- 
graph for determining the minor constituents of 
minerals, ores, and rocks, and the composition of 
minute mineral grains too small to be analyzed in 
other ways. 

Robert P. Blake for the purchase of photostatic 
prints of the Famulus Type secured from the Greek 
Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem. 


Worthington C. Ford for further researches con- 
nected with rare Americana in London and Paris 
and American documents in the Public Records 
Office at London. 

Charles H. Mcllwain to assist in securing data 
necessary for a history of the political thought of 
the 16th century. 

James H. Woods to complete research connected 
with the Visuddi Magga and literature relating to 
this book. 

Percy W. Bridgman for expenses in connection 
with his high pressure investigations. 

Edwin C. Kemble to defray the expenses of ex- 
perimental investigation of the influence of a mag- 
netic field on band spectra. 

Richard C. Cabot for a study, desired by the 
Department of Social Ethics, of the results of the 
treatment of delinquents in Massachusetts. 

William J. Crozier to conduct research to de- 
termine the physico-chemical nature of the central 
nervous activities. 

Samuel R. Detwiler to assist his researches in the 
field of Experimental Neurology. 

George H. Parker to assist his research study in 
the nerve transmission of Physalia. 

Edward C. Jeffrey to assist in his study of trees 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

William McDougall to assist his research on the 
transmission of acquired characters. 

Adelbert Fernald to assist in perfecting measur- 
ing instruments for ascertaining the natural de- , 
velopment of normal bone growth in a child from 
birth to the twelfth or thirteenth year of age so 
that a comparison of the normal average bone 
growth of a healthy child may be made with those 
which are abnormal. 


Meeting of June 18, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $155,658.91. 

From the estate of Jeanette A. Jordan (Mrs. 
James Clark Jordan) $4627.76. 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $2202.67. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $75,000 
for Lionel Hall. 

To the Class of 1900 for the gift of $48,535.08 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Henry Isaiah Dorr for his gift of $30,000 
towards the “Dr. Henry Isaiah Dorr Chair of Re- 
search and Teaching in Anesthetics and Anesthe- 
sia.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,150 for 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $18,750 for 
the Bureau of Business Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $14,100 to- 
wards the LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 
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To Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of $10,000 for 
the endowment fund of the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for her gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for securities valued at 
$1700 towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Stone and Webster, Incorporated, for the gift 
of $1000 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$500 for books and $500 for special expenses of the 
College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $761 to- 
wards “The von Jagemann Fund.” 

To Mr. George A. Plimpton for his gift of $500 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 for 
the “Harvard Prizes in University Architecture.” 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted 
gift of $300. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of $250 and 
to Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of $150 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Miss Mary C. Wheelwright for her gift of 
$100 and to Messrs. Carl P. Dennett and Philip A. 
Means for their gifts of $50 each for Peabody 
Museum explorations. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $125 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100 
towards the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To Mr. Robert Winsor for his gift of $100 for ex- 
penses of repairing the organ in Divinity Chapel. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 and to 
Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $125 to- 
wards the Charles A. Brackett Professorship in the 
Dental School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $36 towards 
the Inglis Lectureship in Secondary Education. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect July 1, 1925: Charles DeVon La- 
Follette, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. To take effect Aug. 1, 1925: 
Shaw Livermore, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. To take effect Sept. 1, 
1925: Thomas Ellwood Buckman, Instructor in 
Pediatrics; Harry Knowles Messenger, Instructor in 
Greck and Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1925-26: Abel Wolman, Lec- 
turer on Sanitary Engineering. For one year from 
Sept. 1, 1925: John Delafield DuBois, Proctor; 
Francis Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corpora- 
tion; George Washington Cram, Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty of the Engineering School. Assistants: Bruce 
Campbell Hopper, History; Myron Urban Lamb 
and Howard Robinson Sebold, Landscape Architec- 
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ture. Austin Teaching Fellow: Vladimir Triphon 
Dimitroff, Pathology. Instructors: Kenneth Payson 
Kempton, English; Theodore John Kreps and Karl 
Worth Bigelow, Economics; Leland Russell Van 
Wert, Metallurgy; George Francis Forster, Bacteri- 
ology and Immunology. Tutors in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics: Theodore 
John Kreps, Karl Worth Bigelow, Carl Smith 
Joslyn. Earnest Cary, Lecturer on Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages. 
Harvard Botanical Garden at Soledad: Willard Ralph 
Singleton, Assistant Superintendent. 

Dental School: Instructors: Charles William Berry, 
Henry Joseph Carney, Charles William Goetz, 
Arthur Wellington Hicks, Richard Burton Smith, 
Norman Warren Swett, and John Raymond Wal- 
lace, Prosthetic Dentistry; Edwin Linwood Far- 
rington, John Hassan Jaffar, William James Ken- 
efick, Frank Herbert Leslie, Russell Samuel 
Phillips, Joseph Aloysius Ring, John Mark Smith, 
and Oliver Perry Wolfe, Extracting and Anwsthesia; 
Earle Clinton Cummings, Roentgenology. Assist- 
ants: William Augustine Walsh, Extracting and 
Anesthesia; Moses Solomon Strock, Extracting and 
Oral Surgery. 

Graduate School of Business Administration: 
Edgar Judson Rich, Lecturer on Transportation; 
William Dorsey Kennedy, Assistant Dean; Deane 
Waldo Malott, Assistant Dean and Instructor in 
Business Policy. Instructors: Murray Webb Lati- 
mer, Arthur Vernon Woodworth, and Gecil Eaton 
Fraser, Finance; Richard Lennihan, Investment 
Banking; Richmond Fletcher Bingham, Donald 
Borden Smith, and Edward Blair Gordon, Busi- 
ness Statistics; Wilford Lenfestey White, Sales 
Management; Charles Arthur Glover, Student Re- 
ports; Clarence Brett Piper, Statistics; Gorton 
James and Harold Hazen Thurlby, Industrial 
Management; Arthur Warren Hanson and Wyman 
Parkhurst Fiske, Accounting. 

Cancer Commission: Robert Battey Greenough, 
Director; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, Secre- 
tary; Charles Jackson, Treasurer; James Homer 
Wright, Pathologist. Research Fellows: William 
Duane, Physics; Henry Lyman, Chemistry; Charles 
Elisha Barr and William T. Bovie, Bio-Physics. 
Assistants: Walter Scott Hughes, Bio-Physics; 
William Lawrence McNamara, Pathology. Wallace 
Craig, Librarian of Bio-Physics Department. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert 
Batley Greenough, Surgeon-in-charge; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, George Gilbert Smith, and 
George Adams Leland, Surgeons; Ernest Merrill 
Daland and Leland Sterling McKittrick, Surgeons 
to Out-Patients; George Richards Minot, Physician 
and Chief of Medical Laboratory; Raphael Isaacs, 
Assistant Physician; Cyrus Cressey Sturgis, Asso- 
ciate Physician; Robert Glass Vance, Jr., Roentgen- 
ologist; Lawrie Byron Morrison and Merrill Clary 
Sosman, Consulting Roentgenologists; Arthur Moses 
Greenwood, Dermatologist; Daniel Crosby Greene, 
Laryngologist; Edward Woodbridge Herman, As- 
sistant Laryngologist. 

From Sept. 1, 1925: Robert Melrose Grey, Super- 
intendent of the Harvard Botanical Garden at Soledad. 





Willoughby, Director of the Peabody Museum; 
Joseph Lyons Snider and Albert John Hettinger, 
Jr., Assistant Professors of Businesss Statistics. 
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The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the academic year 1925-26, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 

Graduate School of Education: Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Dean, George Ellsworth Johnson, Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, John Marks Brewer, Leslie Olin 
Cummings. 

Engineering School: Hector James Hughes, Dean, 
Harry Ellsworth Clifford, Elmer Peter Kohler, Al- 
bert Sauveur, Lionel Simeon Marks, Donald Hamil- 
ton McLaughlin. 

Voted to change the titles of Carl Smith 
Joslyn and Seymour Edwin Harris from 
Assistants to Instructors in Economics. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the As- 
sociates as an Academic Board of Rad- 
cliffe College for the academic year 1925- 
26 was submitted and approved: 

Miss Ada L. Comstock, Chairman, Professors 
Gregory P. Baxter, William S. Ferguson, Charles 
H. Grandgent, Charles B. Gulick, George L. Kit- 
tredge, George H. Parker, Alfred M. Tozzer, Allyn 
A. Young. 

The announcement of Courses of Study 
for the year 1925-26 in Radcliffe College 
was presented to the Board, and it was 
voted to approve the list of instructors and 
examiners therein contained. 

Voted to loan the John S. Sargent paint- 
ings belonging to the University to the 
Museum of Fine Arts for its memorial ex- 
hibition next autumn. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, May 11, 1925 

The following twenty-six members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Bradford, 
Brent, Cabot, Coolidge, Dibblee, Drury, 
Felton, Gage, Jackson, James, Mack, 
Martin, Marvin, Moore, Slattery, Slocum, 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wolcott, Young. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 


ous meeting was omitted and said record 
was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 9 and April 13, 1925, electing: 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1925, Jean Jacques 
Haffner, Nelson Robinson, Jr., Professor 
of Architecture; William John Crozier, As- 
sociate Professor of General Physiology; 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Theodore William 
Richards Professor of Chemistry; Arthur 
Becket Lamb, Sheldon Emery Professor of 
Organic Chemistry; were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 27, 1925, electing George 
Henry Chase, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925; appointing the following Instructors 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1925, Frank 
Hamilton Hunt, William Henry Smith, 
and Francis Minot Rackemann, in Medi- 
cine; John Homans and James Savage 
Stone, in Surgery; Harry Philip Cahill, in 
Otology; Donald Leslie Augustine, in 
Helminthology, Henry Demarest Lloyd, in 
Syphilology; appointing the following As- 
sistant Professors for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1925, William Lorenzo Moss, of 
Bacteriology and Immunology; Edwin 
Joseph Cohn, of Physical Chemistry; 
Channing Frothingham and Cyrus Cres- 
sey Sturgis, of Medicine; Richard Mason 
Smith, of Child Hygiene; George Cheever 
Shattuck, of Tropical Medicine; Frederick 
Carpenter Irving, of Obstetrics; Calvin 
Barstow Faunce, Jr., of Otology; Lloyd 
Derr Felton, of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 9, 1925, appointing Thurman 
Los Hood, a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences for one year from Sept. 
1, 1925; Alfred Chester Hanford and John 
Joseph Mahoney, members of the Faculty 
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of the Graduate School of Education for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1925; appointing 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1925, School 
of Public Health: Alice Hamilton, Assist- 
ant Professor of Industrial Medicine; es- 
tablishing: “A third grade of ‘magna cum 
laude’ of the degree of Doctor of Dental 
Medicine, and to amend Statute 9 of the 
University so as to read as follows: ‘9. 
Decrees.... There are four grades of 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and of the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, three 
grades of the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine and of Doctor of Dental Medicine, 
and two grades of the degree of Master in 
Business Administration, of the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, of the degree of 
Master of Divinity, and of the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws’;’’ and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to appoint 
the following Inspectors of Polls for the 
election of Overseers: James W. D. Sey- 
mour, Secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association; Wilford C. Saeger, Editor of 
the Alumni Directory and Quinquennial 
Catalogue. 

Mr. Wolcott presented the reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Botanic Gar- 
den and the Arnold Arboretum, Mr. Slo- 
cum the reports of the Committees to 
Visit the Harvard University Press, the 
Department of Botany and on Adminis- 
tration and Accounts, Mr. Coolidge the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the School 
of Architecture, and Dr. Bradford the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Medi- 
cal School, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Brief oral reports of Visiting Commit- 


tees were presented as follows: Committee 

on Economics, by Mr. Felton; Committee 

to Visit the School of Landscape Architec- 

ture, by Mr. Coolidge; Committee to 

Visit the Law School, by Judge Mack. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Overseers’ Records 
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Adjourned Meeting, May 12, 1925 

The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Bradford, 
Brent, Cabot, Coolidge, Dibblee, Drury, 
Felton, Jackson, James, Mack, Mar- 
tin, Marvin, Moore, Slattery, Slocum, 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wolcott, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Wolcott was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 9, 1925, appointing for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1925: Stephen Francis 
Hamblin, Instructor in Horticulture; Ralph 
Beatley, Assistant Professor of Education; 
Kenneth John Conant, Assistant Professor 
of Architecture; and the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of Dr. Gage, 
presented the report of the Committee to 
Visit the School of Public Health, Mr. 
Marvin the report of the Committee on 
Military Science and Tactics, and Mr. 
James the report of the Committee on 
Philosophy and Psychology, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee they were accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Brief oral reports of Visiting Commit- 
tees were presented as follows: Indic 
Philology, by Bishop Brent; University 
Library, by Mr. Coolidge; Semitic Mu- 
seum, by Judge Mack, Alumni Relations, 
by Mr. Marvin. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting, May 25, 1925 

The following ten members were pres- 
ent, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, Bradford, Cabot, Frothingham, 
Slattery, Wolcott, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
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Board, Mr. Frothingham was elected 
President pro tempore. 

The reading of the record of the two 
previous meetings was omitted and said 
records were approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 9, 1925, electing Alfred Worcester, 
Henry K. Oliver Professor of Hygiene, 
was taken from the table and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, June 18, 1925 

The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Agassiz, W. C. 
Boyden, Bradford, Cabot, Coolidge, 
Frothingham, Gage, Hallowell, Lamont, 
Mack, Martin, Marvin, Moore, Sedg- 
wick, Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of April 27 and May 9, 1925, appointing, 
To serve for three years from Sept. 1, 
1925: Elliott Proctor Joslin, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Mcdicine; Fritz Bradley Talbot, 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics; electing, 
To serve from Sept. 1, 1925: Donald 
Hamilton McLaughlin, Professor of Min- 
ing Engineering; James Lawder Gamble, 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics; James 
Bryant Conant, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry; were taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 25, June 8 and June 17, 
1925, appointing to serve while detailed 
here by the United States Government, 
Charles Dudley Daly and David Lewis 
Ruffner, Assistant Professors of Military 
Science and Tactics; the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for the academic year 1925-26: 
Vaculty members: Wenry Pennypacker, 
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Chairman, Alfred Worcester, Chester 
Noyes Greenough; Graduate members: 
Roger Irving Lee, Charles Pelham Curtis, 
Jr., William John Bingham; the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the academic year 1925-26: 
Graduate School of Education: Henry Wy- 
man Holmes, Dean, George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Walter Fenno Dearborn, John 
Marks Brewer, Leslie Olin Cummings; 
Engineering School: Hector James 
Hughes, Dean, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, Albert Sauveur, 
Lionel Simeon Marks, Donald Hamilton 
McLaughlin; For three years from Sept. 
1, 1925: Joseph Lyons Snider and Albert 
John Hettinger, Jr., Assistant Professors of 
Business Statistics; Charles Clark Wil- 
loughby, Director of the Peabody Museum, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 8, 1925, that the election of 
Thomas Henry Sanders as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Accounting be without 
limit of time from Sept. 1, 1925, instead of 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1924, as voted 
June 9, 1924; and upon the motion of 
President Lowell the Board voted, with the 
unanimous consent of the members pres- 
ent, to suspend the Rules and By-laws 
with respect to the election of professors, 
six days’ notice in advance having been 
mailed by the Secretary of the Board to 
the recorded addresses of each member of 
the Board, and to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 18, 1925, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following persons 
recommended therefor by the Faculties 
of the several Departments of the Univer- 
sity respectively, and the Board voted to 
consent to the conferring of said degrees, 
and further that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the prece- 
dents of previous years, to make such 
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changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 
The total number of said degrees is 1566. 
[Degrees] 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE NOTES 
Apa L. Comstock, President 


The month of May at Radcliffe included 
as usual many events of annual impor- 
tance in student life. The Idler presented 
its outdoor play, choosing this time, “ Be- 
hind a Watteau Picture,” by R. E. Rogers. 
On May 8, the Choral Society, assisted by 
a special chorus of Radcliffe graduates, by 
members of the Harvard Glee Club, and 
by Mr. George Brown of the Pierian So- 
dality, gave a concert in Sanders Theater. 
The sophomore class lunched together on 
May 9, and the juniors and seniors on 
May 21. The annual song competition of 
the classes, held on the steps of Agassiz 
House, on a spring evening of rare perfec- 
tion, was won by the sophomore class. 
The banner for greatest improvement in 
singing during the year, and the best co- 
operation with the song leader, was 
awarded to the seniors. 

Again this summer the Charity Organ- 
ization Society is giving to twelve stu- 
dents, each representing the junior class 
of a different college, a month of study of 
the charities and social agencies of New 
York City. Elizabeth Yens, 1926, repre- 
sents Radcliffe. 

For the year 1925-26 Radcliffe has 
awarded graduate fellowships and scholar- 
ships amounting in all to $25,600 to 36 
students. Five of these are for foreign 
study and three are for students coming 
from foreign countries. With ten excep- 
tions, all the awards have been made to 
students who have had at least one year 
of graduate study, and in most instances 
to students who have the doctor’s degree 


in view. 
Commencement this year was blessed 
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throughout, except for the shower which 
lent excitement to the close of the Bac- 
calaureate exercises, by cool and pleasant 
weather. The Baccalaureate service was 
held in the First Church with the Rev- 
erend Harry Emerson Fosdick as preacher. 
He found his text in the words, ‘‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that lead- 
eth unto life.’’! President Marion E. 
Park of Bryn Mawr, who was Dean of 
Radcliffe when the class of 1925 entered, 
made the Commencement address. Her 
subject was “The Worldof the Untrained 
Woman.’’ The degrees conferred were as 
follows: Associate in Arts, 5; Bachelor of 
Arts, 82; Master of Arts, 54; Master of 
Science, 1; Doctor of Philosophy, 7. 
It is worthy of note that of the students 
receiving the bachelor’s degree, fifty per 
cent completed their work with distinc- 
tion. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, amounting 
this year to $168.30, “for the best original 
work in any department,’’ was awarded 
to Helen Katharine Mull, for her doctor’s 
dissertation entitled “*The Acquisition of 
Absolute Pitch.’ The Captain Jonathan 
Fay Diploma and Scholarship, given each 
year to the member of the graduating 
class, “‘who in the judgment of the Aca- 
demic Board, has during her whole course, 
by her scholarship, conduct, and character 
given evidence of the greatest promise,” 
were awarded to Marjorie Linfield, who 
took her degree summa cum laude... 

At their June meeting, the Associates 
approved the plan for the development of 
the college by the addition of certain 
new buildings, and the replacing of 
frame buildings by permanent structures. 
Means of securing gifts for this develop- 
ment must now be determined. 

Mrs. Frances Parkman was elected a 
member of the Council for an eight-year 
term, as her own successor. Professor 
Wilbur C. Abbott was reélected as an 
Associate for a term of three years, and 
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Mrs. Cornelia James Cannon, 1899, and 
Miss Erica Thorp, 1913, were elected as 
Associates on nomination of the Alumnz 
Association to - succeed Mrs. Marian 
Blackall Miller, 1911, and Miss Sarah 
Maria Dean, 1895. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By Wixuram I. Nicnots, ’26 


The wind was blowing on Class Day. 
It was a flippant, boisterous, unruly wind. 
Tents and awnings were puffed into shape- 
lessness. Long lines of Japanese lanterns 
strung between the elms were whipped 
into multi-colored shreds. Programs were 
sent scattering through the air like autumn 
leaves. 

At the Stadium exercises in the after- 
noon, the wind, obstreperous in the face 
of all ceremony, sent flowing gowns eddy- 
ing about the ankles of marching Seniors; 
tugged at insecure mortarboards; snatched 
away the words of shouting orators. 

Then the wind capitulated. As if in 
atonement for its mischievous conduct, it 
joined in heartily with the celebration. 
The strains of ‘Fair Harvard” had died 
away. From every side, hands rose and 
hurled confetti into the air. And the wind, 
sweeping over the rim of the Stadium, 
caught the bright streamers and sent them 
swirling through the air in a tornado of 
color that eddied over the heads of the 
departing crowd. It was, in the opinion 
of even the oldest graduates, as they 
strolled back across the Anderson Bridge, 
the most gorgeous confetti battle the 
Stadium had ever seen. 

Aside from that, the events of Com- 
mencement week at Cambridge rolled 
around much as they have done in the 
past. Of them a more detailed account 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. It is 
for us rather to turn to those matters of 
Student Life for which no other chronicler 
has been provided. 

Ina car on the observation train at New 
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London on the Friday of Commencement 
week, the members of the Harvard Fresh- 
man crew squad were returning at the 
close of the Thames regatta. They had 
just seen victory snatched from the Uni- 
versity eight after a magnificent spurt by 
Yale’s undefeated crew. Earlier in the day 
they had themselves suffered a similar fate 
at the hands of the Yale Freshman eight. 

Some were silent. Some were artificially 
merry. All of them had been deeply im- 
pressed by the thrilling struggle they had 
witnessed, and frankly disappointed at 
its outcome. 

Suddenly a member of the Freshman 
crew sprang to the edge of the car. At his 
instance a cheer was given for Yale and 
for the defeated Harvard crew. Then — 
“Let’s give a regular cheer for the 150- 
pound crew,’’ he shouted, and added, 
“They beat Yale!” The c’:cer was given, 
and lustily. Again the self-appointed 
cheer leader cried, ‘‘ Let’s have a cheer for 
the polo team: they beat Yale!”’ Carried 
away by his enthusiasm, he started again, 
“Let’s have a cheer —”’ then stopped, 
suddenly at a loss. ‘‘The football team 
two years ago!”’ one of his followers sug- 
gested. But there the cheering ended. 

That, in brief and somewhat unconven- 
tional form, was Harvard’s athletic sum- 
mary for the past year, undoubtedly one 
of the most disappointing in her history. 
The year was not without its incidental 
triumphs, but in the crucial contests with 
Yale, the Crimson had failed on almost 
every occasion. 

It was on the University crew that 
Harvard’s highest hopes had been pinned. 
After the dismal season of 1924, the Har- 
vard crew had shown signs of complete re- 
generation last spring, when, on May 9, 
it crossed the finish line ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania, M.I.T., and Cornell, in a quad- 
rangular regatta on the Charles. It was 
Harvard’s first victory over any crew 
save M.I.T. since 1920, and the only 
triumph over Cornell since 1916. 
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The dawn of a new era of rowing at 
Cambridge was hailed by Harvard crew 
enthusiasts, and, indeed, it seemed as if 
their prediction was justified, when, on 
the following Saturday at Derby, Conn., 
the Harvard 150-pound crew swept down 
the Housatonic three lengths ahead of the 
Princeton and Yale light-weights. 

The first setback of the year occurred 
the week after on the Severn, when an ex- 
ceptional Navy crew, shattering the course 
record, led the Crimson by two lengths, 
after a stirring race, with Syracuse bring- 
ing up a poor third. 

This defeat, however, did little to dim 
the Crimson’s chances. Harvard had been 
worsted by a record-breaking crew, and 
comparative scores, bruited about during 
the training season on the Thames, still 
placed Harvard and Yale on an equal 
basis. For the first time in over a college 
generation, betting on the race was even. 

And, in fact, it was only the presence of 
a second record-breaking crew, more re- 
markable than the Navy in its perform- 
ance, that prevented a Crimson victory. 
The race up the four mile Thames course 
on Friday, June 19, was rowed by Yale in 
the almost incredible time of 20 minutes, 
26 seconds, and by Harvard, a length and 
three quarters behind, in 20 minutes, 
$2? seconds. Yale had broken the course 
record »y 26 seconds! And Harvard by 
the scarcely less remarkable figure of 193 
seconds! 

It was a day of intense thrills for the 
Harvard crowds that followed the race 
from the shore, the observation trains, the 
yachts that thronged the river. Almost 
to the very end of the race victory seemed 
certain for the Crimson. And the chagrin 
at Yale’s triumph was lost in admiration 
for the splendid performance of the Blue 
oarsmen. 

At the very start of the race, Harvard 
jumped into the lead, and soon had an 


advantage of over a length. Harvard, at 
this time, was rowing superbly, while the 
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Yale shell had failed to settle into its beat. 
For the first mile and one half, the Crim- 
son kept well in the lead, with open water 
showing frequently between the two boats. 
A spurt by the Yale crew near the Navy 
Yard brought the two crews side by side, 
and from then on had them zig-zagging 
for the lead. During the third mile the 
two crews rowed practically stroke for 
stroke. On the last mile Yale eased ahead 
slightly. But an eighth of a mile from the 
finish, Yale was leading by a scant half 
length. The crowd hung breathless. A 
single break might cost Yale the race. 
But the break did not come. With the 
finish now full in sight, the Yale coxswain 
threw up his hand and unfurled a small 
red flag, the signal for the final spurt. 

The Yale boat shot ahead in one of the 
most spectacular finishes ever seen. Al- 
most as though they were taking a racing 
start, the Blue oarsmen bent over their 
oars, and sent their shell driving over the 
line a length and three quarters ahead of 
the Harvard crew, while the timers looked 
at their stop watches in amazement. Said 
the Yale Alumni Weekly in gallant com- 
ment on this race: 

Yale and Harvard have fought out some desper- 
ate battles on the historic Thames. There have been 
a number of closer finishes than in this year’s race. 
... But it is doubtful if there has ever been a race 
between these old rivals by two more splendidly 
conditioned crews or one that was won by a more 
superb finish. Harvard twice had the lead and cer- 
tainly held it for half the distance. 

The great thrill of the contest came from Har- 
vard’s remarkable uphill fight after four successive 
years of discouraging defeats, and the game effort of 
Coach Stevens to produce an eight that would 
match the coaching of Leader, with a chain of un- 
broken victories behind him and another remark- 
able eight in this year’s boat. Every Yale rowing 
man saluted Stevens and this Harvard crew with 
profound respect, because it was a race that fore- 
casts closer contests and better rowing in the future. 


With this far from discreditable defeat 
behind them, Coach Stevens and the Har- 
vard crew have fresh incentive for their 
1926 campaign. Five members of this 
year’s crew will return next year: Robert 


Winthrop, ’26, Kent Leavitt, ’26, C. F. 
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Darlington, ’26, Geoffrey Platt, ’27, and 
R. W. Ladd, ’27. In addition J. W. Adie, 
26, stroke of the 1924 boat, will be avail- 
able for competition again next year. 
Following the race with Yale, Winthrop, 
stroke of this year’s crew, was elected cap- 
tain for the coming season. 

The track team’s record of adversity 
was very similar to that of the crew. Be- 
ginning with a landslide victory over 
M.I.T. on May 9, the team signalized the 
first dual meet with Dartmouth on May 16 
by a 75-60 triumph. 

But on the following Saturday, a hard- 
fought meet with Princeton in the Har- 
vard Stadium was ceded to the Nassau 
team on the final event by a score of 703 
to 645. As in the case of the crew’s defeat 
on the Severn, this loss failed to disturb 
the dopesters. They pointed to the fact 
that on the preceding Saturday Princeton 
had defeated Yale by the almost identical 
score of 70-65, and calmly predicted a 
Harvard victory at New Haven on June 
15. 

But June 15 failed to justify these 
amiable predictions. The majority of the 
team outdid themselves in an inspiring 
struggle against the powerful Blue outfit. 
But injuries and a few individual failures 
gave Yale the advantage, and the final 
score favored the Blue 79} to 55}. 

The Crimson team was composed 
largely of individual stars. And against 
the well-balanced Yale organization, the 
Crimson team, as such, showed up poorly. 
On two occasions, however, they were 
given a better opportun'ty to shine. 

On May 30 at the annual I.C.A.A.A. 
championships on Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia, two Harvard runners captured 
intercollegiate titles, E. C. Haggerty, ’27, 
and W. L. Tibbetts, ’26, in the mile and 
two-mile runs, respectively. 

Following the close of the regular sea- 
son, the Harvard stars again distinguished 
themselves in the international meet be- 
tween the combined track teams of Har- 
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vard and Yale, and Oxford and Cambridge 
in the Stadium on July 11. Although the 
American team was composed predomi- 
nantly of Yale men, Harvard’s stars suc- 
ceeded in capturing four of the six first 
places which were won by the Americans. 
As the American and English teams were 
tied for first places at six each, a count of 
seconds was resorted to, which gave Har- 
vard and Yale the victory by 74 to 43. 
The Britons consoled themselves some- 
what for their narrow defeat by trouncing 
a combined Princeton-Cornell track team 
in a secondary meet on the following Sat- 
urday. 

Most dismal of all is the story of the 
University baseball team. Of this, un- 
questionably, the less said, the better. As 
a result, principally, of poor material, this 
year’s Harvard nine was subjected to the 
most inglorious season ever known. For 
the first time in Harvard’s baseball his- 
tory, the Crimson entered on the Yale 
series with a preliminary record showing 
more defeats than victories. On the eve of 
the first encounter with the Blue, the 
ledger showed nine victories and twelve 
defeats, two of which had been admin- 
istered by Princeton to the tune of 8-1 
and 8-5 on May 16 and 23. And during 
Commencement week the scales dipped 
still lower, when Harvard dropped two 
games to Yale, one at New Haven on 
June 16 by the ridiculous score of 25-15, 
and on the following day at Cambridge by 
the distressing one of 18-4. 

For the sake of record, the box scores of 
these two fantastic baseball games are 
given below. 


First game 


Yale 

ab. r. bh. pow a. e 
pe | errr rere So 4 2 £2 & D 
MOONY Di iv ne. cokicevees ‘ & | © @ &§ 
DINEME SY Rearsie ves oivxe 7 4 6 0 0 0 
Er 0 0 0 0 0 0 
LS ES | 6° & &§ t © 8 
PRD cae ove. cs crnsaiss 7 2@2@¢68 @ 6 
Holabird, cf., p.......... §¢s8 3 8 3 
Kaikee; 2b...ccccsccces S$ = @ @& F 8 
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le, rs ®o 0 8 80 2 *O 
A, Ee are aa: © 2+, aA 
ce Ep ae ” 2 2 £2 *@ 
SS . Sees ss 2 8 1 8 
Totals 45 25 24 27 11 4 
Harvard 

ab. vr. bh. pow a. e@. 

RM ccc beaks cen 2s 2. a SS 
BN, 95s i soseudcoscas § #30 8 ® 
EES St € ft 2 ® 
Ms ass hae eneenars 40es1e20 0 
| ee ae . i 8: 8 1 
Samborski, c........... . 2 2.2 8 @ 
FUROR. PD. 5.00000 ot eR 8 0 
PER ccnk'scnsscewenn 2 £2 eS 6 
Hammond, 2b.......... 4383 04 4 0 
a $e8i:s## 4 
ree sia i 2 2 
Sees 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TPEREAW, ©... 000500000 ®iis 8 8 
i ee 41 15 18 24 12 6& 


*Batted for Herrmann in the ninth inning. 


SOMES. hehodenaes 123456789 
MB eet ts ie ce een’ 01231909 x—25 
PEE co wkkansewessax 01131118 4—15 


Two base hits — Lindley, Neale 2, Kline 2, Sam- 
borski 2, Zarakov, Tobin, Ellison 2, Todd. Home 
run — Lindley. Sacrifice hits — Lindley, Ewing, 
Holabird 2, Lovejoy, Ellison, Hammond, Zarakov, 
Todd 2. Stolen bases — Holabird, Lindley, Kaikee, 
Neale, Ewing, Hammond. Left on bases, Yale 11, 
Harvard 14. First base on balls — off Pond 2, off 
Spalding 6, off Holabird 7, off Herrmann 3. Struck 
out —by Pond 3, by Spalding 2, by Holabird. 
Passed balls, Lovejoy 3, Samborski. Hit by pitched 
ball — by Pond (Zarakov). Hits — off Pond 5 in 4 
innings, off Holabird 13 in 5 innings, off Spalding 10 
in 5 1-3 innings, off Puffer 7 in 2-3 innings, off Herr- 
mann 7 in 2 innings. 


Second game 


Yale 

ab. r. bh. po. a. e. 

Tandley, s8.......c00c0s $4s:8s8s8 28 0 
Oe ees $682: a8 s8 86 
Noble, idshinskusecced 6 1 3 1 0 0 
SL ee eee . £°S 4 © @ 
PRONE soca aenueben . & 2.4 4.9 
RR AE anc iccwssnees 5. 42 842 6 8 
SS. See 100s: 0 0 
McLaren, 2b........... - 2 2 2° 4 1 
FL eee Ss’ Aa 8 64.” 
ERMMELDDSAcisth > scocsuns Ss € t 8. £8 
ee = 46 18 17 27 8 1 

Harvard 

ab. r. bh. pow a. e 

SUNN BO ios se eee kaas s- 8. 2. dD. 48-9 
A, ae 2. 8 23 2 2 
Zarakov, 88.......0000 3.8 a. 2 8 
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BPN ME hu lsss bases : 24: a @ & 
ES A ae i 2 he. « 
BUNT, aSsnkdokesswee &t.83 193 8 
S| ae 3 8 3. 2 @ 
ee . 8.3 88) 2 
See eee er 40.3 @ D2 
Hammond, 2b.......... ses) 3 2 ® 
BPOMAIN ©. 6 as ses c sce 2. 2 a eS @. 2 
pO eh. ee ee: Ss 
DOM Dons cascceses ice 2 12 2.®@ 
Se a eee 3.8 2-41 2 8 

SOM ccccccr 8 4 8 OR 8 8 


*Batted for De Rham in the ninth inning. 


ee eer re 123456789 
ES en 14460210 0—18 
ERA cn ki wav euiene 201001000—4 


Two-base hits — Zrarkov, Lovejoy, Ullman. 
Three-base hits — Ewing, Noble, Pond, Ullman. 
Home run,— Noble. Sacrifice hits — Kline, Kaikee, 
Scott, Tobin. Stolen bases — Lindley 4, Kline. 
Left on bases — Yale 12, Harvard 13. Bases on 
balls, off Scot 7. off Toulmin 4, off Spaulding 2. 
Struck out, by Toulmin 3, by Spaulding 4, by 
Scott 7. Hits, off Toulmin 9 in 3 innings (none 
out in fourth), off Spalding 8 in 6 innings. Double 
play — Tobin unassisted. Passed ball, De Rham. 
Wild pitch — Scott. Hit by pitcher —by Scott 
(Todd), by Toulmin (Ewing, Kline). Umpires, 
Emslee and Walker. Time, 2h, 40m. 


In telling the story of the minor sports 
there is a certain irony in the fact that the 
team which reflected the greatest credit on 
the University represented it in what is in 
reality not a minor sport at all. The Har- 
vard polo team, which captured the Inter- 
collegiate Polo Championship last June, 
has been, ever since its inception several 
years ago, subjected to a policy of neglect 
by the Harvard Athletic Association, 
which, none the less, seems to have been 
entirely salutary. 

Unrecognized by the authorities, un- 
supported by their funds, and undignified 
by the award of official insignia, a small 
group of enthusiastic polo players at Har- 
vard has accomplished great things in a 
surprisingly short space of time. Coached 
by officers of the Department of Military 
Science and mounted on ponies supplied 
by the War Department and from private 
stables, the Harvard polo team, after a 
number of minor preliminary successes, 


entered the intercollegiate tournament at 
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the Westchester Biltmore Country Club 
last June almost an unknown quantity. 
And to the surprise of even the most ar- 
dent polo enthusiasts at Harvard, the dis- 
patches from Rye showed that in the pre- 
liminary match, Harvard had swamped 
Princeton by the overwhelming score of 
14-0; in the semi-final match, they 
snatched victory away from a powerful 
Yale four by a score of 6-5, with a bril- 
liant goal made only a few seconds be- 
fore the closing whistle; and in the final 
match with West Point, a victory by a 
sizeable margin secured for the Crimson 
the intercollegiate title of the country. 
In the face of these triumphs it seems 
hardly credible that the Harvard polo 
team will be refused official recognition 
by the Athletic Committee when it meets 
this fall. 

The golf and tennis teams show a record 
of semi-success. On May 16 the Univer- 
sity Golf team downed Princeton 5-4, and 
on the same day, the tennis team downed 
an inferior Princeton team 9-0. But the 
following week the big blue jinx seemed to 
pursue the Harvard athletes. A downpour 
of rain brought the tennis proceedings 
with Yale to a halt when the score stood 
4-4, And the golf team, up to this time 
undefeated for two years, and with a 
record of 19 consecutive victories over the 
Blue, succumbed to Yale on the twentieth 
attempt by a score of 6-3. 

In connection with this tale of athletic 
unsuccess, it is perhaps interesting to 
consider some of the causes. It is un- 
deniable that in recent years Harvard 
has been receiving but mediocre ma- 
terial in many sports, while Yale has been 
obtaining men of exceptional ability. One 
reason for this has been the prevailing 
opinion among preparatory schools that it 
is far more difficult for a student to earn 
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his expenses at Harvard than at Yale and 
other colleges. To some degree that opin- 
ion has been well founded, and as many 
of the best athletes find themselves in 
financial straits, the result has been a grad- 
ual trend away from Cambridge. Last 
year an important step was taken to rem- 
edy that situation when, at the recom- 
mendation of the Student Council, an 
up-to-date employment bureau was es- 
tablished at the University, under the full 
time direction of W. W. Daly, ’14, an em- 
ployment expert of much experience. 
During the summer he has been reorgan- 
izing the old employment bureau at Har- 
vard and conducting an active campaign 
to open up new fields of employment for 
Harvard men in Cambridge and Boston. 
His activities during the coming year 
ought to play a large part in making at- 
tendance at Harvard possible for athletes 
and other students who have felt that ex- 
penses have made it prohibitive in the 
past. An interesting comment on the new 
change is contained in an editorial pub- 
lished in the Crimson the day that Mr. 
Daly’s appointment was announced: 

The strengthening of the system of student em- 
ployment announced in to-day’s news columns is 
one of the most important changes that has been 
brought about in the University in some time. It 
is distinctly a democratic alteration. 

Under the old plan Mr. Cram administered the 
Student Employment Office and at the same time 
served as Secretary to the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Every year he has placed large numbers of 
students in remunerative positions. But University 
9 has never pretended to be more than a clearing 
house, putting employers with vacant positions in 
touch with students who wanted to work. The 
chief difficulty was that the number of men who 
could be placed was limited by the number of va- 
cant positions that came to the notice of the office 

The new plan proposes to establish an active 
agency with Mr. Daly devoting his entire time to 
the placing of students who want employment. It 
ought to be possible for every ambitious student 
without funds to work his way through Harvard. 
No effort should be spared to assist the kind of man 
who wants an education badly enough to work for 
it. This is to be the object of Mr. Daly’s work. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

For the sizty-fifth time the Class had 
its reunion at Room 2, Holworthy Hall. 
So far as we can ascertain no other class 
has ever mustered such numbers, on its 
sixty-fifth anniversary, as to justify the 
request for the allotment of a room in 
the Yard. We have nine survivors, and 
six of us were present at this Com- 
mencement. In view of the fact that 
the Civil War, breaking out forthwith 
after our graduation, took a severe toll 
from us, not only costing twelve lives 
on the fields of battle, but undermin- 
ing many constitutions, the number 
still surviving is, in a way, creditable. 
Many visitors came in to offer their 
polite congratulations to us veterans. 
One of us made the journey all the way 
from his home in Montreal in order to 


be with us; another came from Bryn 
Mawr. Such is the feeling of loyalty and 
affection with which we regard the good 
old Class. On the day before Commence- 
ment the Secretary gave a little lunch 
at his house in Boston, at which the 


six members aforesaid were of course 
present, and which was also enlivened 
and graced by the presence of the 
daughters of some of them, and by the 
presence of Mrs. H. G. Spaulding, the 
widow of our “first scholar,”’ 
For the interest and 


and later 
our Secretary. 
zeal of this lady in recent years in hold- 
ing the Class together, we certainly 
have cause to be grateful; her efforts 
have contributed so much to keep alive 
our loyalty that they deserve special 
mention. The material for a festal oc- 
casion was such as to give the host some 
anxiety — six venerable men, of whom 
three were deaf, and seven ladies, only 
two or three of whom had ever met 
each other before! Yet it proved a very 
merry and notably lively celebration. 
Some little 
cracked for the singing of the once 
famous class song, written by Dr. 
Driver so long ago, and on this occasion 


voices were perhaps a 


led in the singing by his daughter, an ac- 
complished musician. But it was given 
with feeling and there were tears in 
some eyes as the stanzas were sung. 
But in spite of such natural sentiment 
the reunion was altogether most cordial 
and cheerful. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
Five out of eight members of the 
Class of 1862 dined together on the 
evening before Commencement, cele- 
out.” 


“ 


brating their sixty-three years 
Our united ages reached four hundred 
and twenty-five years, our host, Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent, being the 
youngest member present and also now 
the youngest member of our Class. 
The occasion was full of that kind of 
“bruited 


interest that must not be 
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abroad,’ but must always be a part 
of our most cherished memories.— A 
Class meeting was held immediately 
after the dinner and it was voted that 
the “ Acting” Secretary, having now 
been “‘on probation ’’ for several years, 
be promoted to the office of “Secretary 
of the Class,”’ to be henceforth known 
as such, and recognized as in good and 


’ 


regular standing. This deserved and 
long-awaited honor was appropriately 
acknowledged. The Secretary begs to 
say, that there being now no Treasurer 
and no funds to treasure, he is the 
holder of all the offices of the Class, 
President, Secretary, and Executive 
Committee. This simplifies matters; 
for all public, or private official cour- 
tesies, intended for the Class, may now 
be concentrated in one person, thus 
saving correspondence and expense. — 
The death of our classmate, Rev. 
James Vila Blake, in April last, has 
been deeply felt, widely mourned, and 
appropriately noticed, publicly and 
otherwise. And now we report a most 
unusual tribute has been paid to him 
and to his memory, — through a sort 
of living monument. A corporation has 
been formed, called ‘“‘The James Vila 
Blake Association.’ His friends in 
Chicago and elsewhere, closely associ- 
ated with him in daily life or familiar 
with his varied work, believing his work 
unfinished, or, at least, worth continu- 
ance and perpetuation, have organized 
this corporation to work for his ideals 
and bring them to fruition, to imitate 
and encourage his gentle and simple 
living and high thinking, to strive, as he 
strove all his life, to build character and 
to celebrate his birthday, January 21st, 
of each year, by a service in perpetua- 
tion of his memory and for strengthen- 
ing the bonds of sympathy, helpfulness, 
service in the community wherein he 
passed so many years of his life. As- 
sociate members are invited to join this 
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organization and correspondence is 
solicited by Carlton S. Badger, chair- 
man of directors, 1942 Estes Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Marshall Munroe Cutter died at 
Cambridge, June 5, 1925. The son of 
James Munroe and Harriet Whitte- 
more (Boyt) Cutter, he was born in 
Cambridgeport, April 9, 1843. He pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge 
High School. Soon after graduation he 
entered the store of Cutter, Tower & 
Co. of Boston. In the fall of 1865 he 
entered the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and graduated in August, 1868. 
At the Seminary he was president and 
conductor of the Lockhart Society 
(musical). He was ordained a pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Ashland, 
December 29, 1868, and remained there 
until April, 1873. He was president of 
the Ashland Library Association. In 
1870 he was elected a member of the 
School Committee of the town. He was 
secretary of the Board 1870-71, and 
was subsequently chairman. From 
1874 until 1882 he was pastor of the 
Congregational Church in West Med- 
ford, when he became district secretary 
of the American Tract Society, Boston. 
More recently he had held pastorates 
in the Congregational Churches at As- 
sonet and Hubbardston. He was mar- 
ried at Cambridge, September 23, 1868, 
to Ellen Phoebe Holman, daughter of 
Phoebe Taylor (Phillips) and John Hol- 
man of Cambridge. Mrs. Cutter died 
at Sherborn, March 15, 1909. 


1866 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
There were present at Commence- 
ment, Dunbar, Emerson, Fenno, Has- 
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kins, Leonard, Storey, Stratton, Under- 
wood, Wheeler, Williams. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See. 
50 State St., Boston 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
given at the Algonquin Club by cour- 
tesy of James Dean, 1900, on June 17th. 
Eleven members were present: James 
M. Allen, Almy, Walter Burgess, Cobb, 
F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, Hutchins, who 
presided, Lincoln, Miller, Thwing and 
White. After an exceptionally fine 
dinner, Hutchins called on the Secre- 
tary for his reports, which were ac- 
cepted, and then the matter of the dis- 
position of the Class Fund was taken 
up, and after considerable discussion 
the vote passed in 1922 was rescinded 
and another vote passed in its place. 
It was also voted that the Secretary 
report the action taken to all the mem- 
bers of the Class. 
ported the change of investments made 


The Secretary re- 


during the past twelve months and the 
present securities in which the fund 
is invested. Almy was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy in the Class 
Committee caused by the death of 
Arthur Lord. F. R. Hall told of the or- 
ganization of the Pierian Sodality 
Alumni Association which he organ- 
ized during the past winter. Greetings 
and best wishes were telephoned to 
Professor Sheldon who was lying criti- 
sally ill at his home in Cambridge. At 
Thayer 3 on Commencement, Babbitt 
appeared, making twelve members in 
all present at this year’s reunions, and 
the Secretary reported hearing from 
every member of the Class whose ad- 
dress he has. 


1873 
Wittram B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


The Class held its annual dinner on 
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Thursday, June 18, 1925, at the Union 
Club, 8 Park Street, Boston. There 
were present twelve members, W. F. 
Cheney, Tucker Daland, Robert Grant, 
H. H. Haynes, Dr. O. T. Howe, Dr. 
F. A. Hubbard, J. F. Jackson, John 
Murdock, H. I. Ordway, Gilbert A. A. 
Pevey, D. L. Pickman, H. S. White, 
and Wm. B. H. 
fifty-one regular members 


Dowse. There are 
and three 
temporary members alive. Seventeen 
members accepted and only twelve 
finally came to the dinner. The socia- 
bility of the gathering was rather en- 
hanced than diminished by the small 
number. Daland gave us the old “Eton 
Boat Song,”’ 


and it was voted to have two gath- 


to our great enjoyment, 


erings each year in the future, one a 
luncheon in the country and our an- 
nual dinner. 


187 
Dr. Cuares M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class observed its fifty-first an- 
niversary by passing the day in Cam- 
bridge, with headquarters as_ usual 
in Holworthy 4. At noon they were 
guests of the Class of 1875 at luncheon, 
and later attended the Alumni Exer- 
cises. At six o’clock they assembled at 
the Harvard Club of Boston for their 
business meeting and annual dinner. 
During the day or evening twenty- 
eight of the fifty-nine surviving gradu- 
ate members Barrett, 
Brannan, Coale, Collins, Cunningham, 
Cutter, P. Dana, Dole, Elliot, Farlow, 
Foote, Gannett, H. R. Grant, Green, 
Harding, Lawton, Lyman, Merrill, 
Merwin, Minot, H. L. Morse, Richards, 
Richmond, Sears, Spinney, C. W. 
Stone, F. J. Stone, and Wigglesworth; 
and at the dinner, Osgood, whom illness 


were present: 


prevented from remaining with the 
Class after Freshman year, and who 
was graduated with the Class of 1875, 
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was also happily present. This year for 
the first time the annual dinner was ar- 
ranged for Commencement evening. 
Grace was asked by Coale, the Class 
Chaplain: the Secretary presided. The 
table was decorated with flowers sent 
by Mrs. William F, Abbott and Mrs. 
Charles F. Withington in memory of 
their husbands. After dinner the Sec- 
retary read the necrology of the year, 
while all stood in silence: Adoniram 
Judson Hopkins, July 24, 1924; Louis 
Crawford Clark, August 16, 1924; 
August Belmont, December 10, 1924; 
Edward Winslow Wellington, February 
18, 1925; Thomas Miller Honeywell, 
April 22, 1925. The Secretary was able 
to give some account of nearly all the 
absent members, and read letters from 
some of them. Thereafter came in- 
formal speaking and singing, and the 
Secretary was able to pass around for 
inspection an advance copy of his 
Fiftieth Anniversary Report: he stated 
that the book was in the bindery and 
soon would be ready for distribution. — 
A second grandchild, Bernardine Smith 
Cate, was born to the Reverend and 
Mrs. G. H. Cate, March 25, 1925. —A 
fourth grandchild, and first grand- 
daughter, Margaret Henderson, was 
born to Dr. and Mrs. G. R. Fessenden, 
November 8, 1923. — Arthur Foote has 
removed from Brookline to Newton 
Centre: his address is 158 Ridge Avenue. 
At Commencement, 1925, Dartmouth 
College gave Foote the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music. It was interesting 
for a member of the Class to receive an 
honorary degree at the hand of the son 
of a classmate: President Hopkins is 
the eldest son of the Reverend A. J. 
Hopkins of ’74. In 1919 Foote received 
the doctorate of music from Trinity 
College, Connecticut. — U. S Grant, 
junior, in August sailed for Baden 
Baden, and after his sojourn there will 
travel through the Danish and Scandi- 
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navian peninsulas, and perhaps to the 
British Isles and Iceland. He may be 
addressed in care of the American Ex- 
press Company, Paris. — Mary Ethel, 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. W. C. 
Sanger, married in Brooklyn, New 
York, June 4, 1925, Frederick William 
Simonds. — E. H. Sears retired from 
the principalship of Mary Institute, a 
department of Washington University, 
September 1, 1925, after a distinguished 
service of thirty-four years. Washing- 
ton University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
This year another historical novel has 
come from Sears’s pen — “Zatthu, A 
Tale of Ancient Galilee,” a sequel to 
“The Son of the Prefect,” a story of the 
reign of Tiberius, published in 1914. — 
Thomas Miller Honeywell died at his 
home in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
April 22, 1925. He was with the Class 
at the celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary, and it was not apparent that 
he was not in good health. The know- 
ledge of his death did not reach his 
classmates until Commencement Day; 
and it was then learned that for some 
time he had struggled against insidious, 
and generally fatal, disease. Honey- 
well was born in Meadville, February 2, 
1852, son of La Rue and Hannah (Mil- 
ler) Honeywell. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered Allegheny College, and 
received his A.B. in 1873. In company 
with his Allegheny classmate, Samuel 
Blair Griffith, he then entered Harvard, 
ad eundem gradum, and joined the class 
of 1874 at the beginning of Senior year. 
After graduation he became an oil 
broker, and spent his business life in Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, and in Evansville, 
Indiana. He retired in 1914, and that 
year he attended the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his Harvard Class. The last 
eleven years of his life he passed in 
Meadville, making his home with his 
brother and only living near relative. 
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He was a constant reader, and a stu- 
dent of political economy. He never 
aspired to public office, or cared for 
public recognition in any way. He was 
of a retiring nature, and not widely 
known; but he was loved by his inner 
circle of friends, and respected for his 
honesty, sincerity, constancy of char- 
acter, and square dealing. Unhappily 
his brother predeceased him by three 
months, and our classmate was sur- 
vived by none nearer than cousins. 
His body was buried in Meadville be- 
side that of his brother: his will con- 
tained several charitable bequests. 


1875 
Warren A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 

In the early spring the committee, 
consisting of Hemenway, F. R. Apple- 
ton, Norcross, Prince, and Raymond, 
with the Secretary, met and arranged a 
program for the celebration of our an- 
niversary, notice of which was sent to 
the Class. The program as arranged 
developed satisfactorily at our reunion 
June 17 and 18. The weather, so im- 
portant an element on such an occasion, 
was propitious and left nothing to be 
desired, even though on Commence- 
ment Day in the morning the clouds 
were somewhat threatening. The gath- 
ering of the Class at luncheon on June 
17 at the Phillips Brooks House, as 
guests of Hemenway and F. R. Apple- 
ton, was a wonderful homecoming. 
There were present F. R. Appleton, 
J. H. Appleton, G. Bacon, J. E. Bacon, 
Baldwin, Benton, Baxter, Bowditch, 
Briggs, Broughton, Bullard, Canfield, 
Craig, Davison, Dewhurst, Fenollosa, 
Fish, Fiske, Hart, Hemenway, Holman, 
Hunnewell, Jeffries, Johnson, Josephs, 
Kennealy, Kent, H. D. Kingsbury, 
Lighthipe, Livermore, Milton, Mitchell, 


Mercur, Norcross, Osgood, Phelps, 


Prince, Raymond, Reed, Ross, Shaw, 
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Stone, Taylor, Tomes, VanDuzer, Wal- 
ton, Watson, Wilby, Williams, William- 
son, Woodman — fifty-one in all. Sev- 
eral had come from a distance — Bax- 
ter from Denver, Davison from Lon- 
don, Dewhurst from St. Augustine, 
Mitchell from Chicago, Mercur from 
Towanda, Tomes from Paris, Watson 
from Europe, Hart from Utica, Osgood 
from Brattleboro, and Williamson from 
Cincinnati. Our hope for a successful 
and satisfactory reunion was realized 
at once and for two days we enjoyed 
together the pleasure of meeting each 
other again. At 2.30 the Class assem- 
bled in front of Emerson Hall, where the 
class photograph was taken by Mr. 
Bourdon, of the Notman Photographic 
Co. It was interesting to know that he 
also took our class photograph fifty 
years ago. At 3.30 we proceeded by 
buses to the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game, and from there to Boston, many 
of us stopping at the Harvard Club to 
rest. At 7.30 the Class met at the Som- 
erset Club at dinner as guests of Hem- 
enway and Frank Appleton. After the 
dinner Hemenway introduced the sec- 
retary, who offered statistics about the 
Class and read greetings from Camp- 
bell, Dana, Fewkes, Gerrish, Holcombe, 
Huntington, King, E. M. Kingsbury, 
Matthews, Monks, Townsend and Wen- 
zell, and verses by Woodman dedicated 
to Hemenway and Frank R. Appleton. 
In his letter to the Class, Monks sent a 
contribution of $100 to the Class Fund, 
and the Secretary announced that Nor- 
cross was intending to send the Class 
photograph to each member of the 
Class. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


First: That the Class Committee, the Class Sec- 
retary, Augustus Hemenway and Francis R. Apple- 
ton, who are hereby made members of the Class 
Committee, shall together be considered Trustees of 
the Class Fund and agents of the Class for all pur- 
poses. 

Second: That the Class Committee shall fill va- 
cancies in their number as they occur and elect a 
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Class Secretary should the office for any reason be- 
come vacant 

Third: That the Class Committee as Trustees and 
agents may, in their discretion, use any part of the 
Class Fund income or principal to help and relieve a 
member of the Class. 

Fourth: It is left with the Class Committee to 
call the Class together at any future time in their 
discretion, or when requested by any considerable 
number of the Class. 

Fifth: It being the intention that the Class Fund 
shall be primarily devoted to Class uses, and that 
the balance of principal ultimately remaining shall 
be given to Harvard College, the Class Committee 
are instructed within such period of time as they 
deem advisable, to turn over the then remaining 
balance in the Class Fund, if there be any balance, 
to the Treasurer of Harvard College on such terms 
and conditions as will carry out our desire to estab- 
lish a scholarship to be known as Cass oF 1875 
ScuotarsuiP, the annual income thereof to be paid 
to a member of the freshman class, preference being 
given to a direct descendant of a member of the 
Class of 1875. Such accumulation of income as 
might accrue in any year from unavoidable causes 
to be added to the principal sum. 


After a fine tribute to Briggs, F. R. 
Appleton for the Class presented to him 
a tankard brought from London of the 
time of Queen Anne. On one side of the 
cup is inscribed the Harvard seal, and 
on the other side the following words: 

SODALI LAUDATO 
LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS 
SIGNUM AMORIS 
POST ANNOS QUINQUAGINTA 
SODALES HARV. COLL. 
LATANTES 
DONANT 
MDCCCCXXV 

The inscription on the bottom of the 
tankard is as follows: 

DONANT 
RUDOLPHIL CROMWELL 


COMENSALIS SID, COLL. 
MDCCVIII 


Briggs made an appropriate response. 
An evening of great pleasure closed with 
the singing of the Class Song by Brough- 
ton and “Auld Lang Syne”’ by the 
Class. It was a joyous and satisfying 
reunion and will live long in our mem- 
ories. On Commencement Day the 
customary reception and luncheon were 
given by the Class on the grounds on 
the east side of Phillips Brooks House 


and in the rear of Holworthy. Some 
900 had been invited and more than 
300 responded. After the luncheon the 
class joined the procession to Sever 
Quadrangle for the annual Alumni 
exercises. President Lowell announced 
that a fund in excess of $60,000 had 
been accumulated, the interest of which 
is to be paid to Briggs and his wife dur- 
ing their lives, and thereafter to be ex- 
pended by the University as Briggs 
might direct. 


1877 
Dr. GarpNer W. ALLEN, See. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

At the annual meeting on Com- 
mencement Day the Class elected a 
committee comprising A. B. Denny, 
Amory Eliot, G. P. Gardner, and M. V. 
Pierce to act with the Secretary in mak- 
ing plans and arrangements for the cel- 
ebration of our fiftieth anniversary in 
1927. — Gardner Lamson is a member 
of the board of managers of the Har- 
vard Club of New York. 


1878 
Henry WuHee er, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

Twenty-seven members of the Class 
were present at the annual dinner given 
at the Parker House on the evening 
of June 17, 1925. Alfred Worcester, 
who was recently appointed Henry 
Kemble Oliver Professor of Hygiene in 
the University, gave an account of the 
duties of his professorship and of 
his experiences since his appointment. 
Charles Moore spoke about the atten- 
tion that is being given by the govern- 
ing boards to the development of the 
lands of the University and an orderly 
scheme for the location of future build- 
ings. Paul Shorey, who received the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. at Com- 
mencement the following day, gave an 
amusing and interesting account of him- 
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self, his experiences and observations. 
H. W. Smyth, who retires this year as 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 
also made some remarks. — Edmund 
Janes James, President Emeritus of 
the University of Illinois, died at Co- 
vina, California, on June 17, 1925. He 
was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, May 
21, 1855. He prepared for college at 
the State Model High School, Normal, 
In 1873 he entered North- 
Evanston, IIli- 


Illinois. 
western University : 
nois, and stayed there a short time, and 
in November, 1874, was admitted to 
the Freshman Class at Harvard and 
continued in our Class for a year. In 
the summer of 1875 he went to Ger- 
many and spent two years at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Graduating from that 
university in August, 1877, he returned 
to the United States and taught school 
in Illinois for several years. In the lat- 
ter part of 1882 his health broke down 
and he went to Europe for a while, and 
on his return in the autumn of 1883 was 
made a professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he continued for 
thirteen and a half years. From there 
he went to the University of Chicago 
and continued in that institution for 
six years when he resigned to accept the 
presidency of Northwestern University. 
He continued there for two years, and 
in 1904 was made President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a position that he 
held until 1920, when he suffered an at- 
tack of paralysis and was made Presi- 
dent Emeritus and moved his residence 
to Los Angeles, California. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard in 1909, and the same degree at 
different times from Cornell, Wesleyan 
University, Queen's Wash- 
ington University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the University of Michi- 
He married Anna Margarethe 


College, 


gan. 


Lange at Hoboken, New Jersey, August 
22, 1879. His wife died November 14, 
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1914. They had six children, three of 
whom survive him. 


1879 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

Holworthy 18 was open to the Class 
on Commencement Day. Following 
the custom of recent years the Class 
dined at the University Club, 270 
Beacon Street, Boston, June 17, 1925. 
Atherton, Baily, Bennett, Burr, Casas, 
Clapp, Conant, Ellis, Hodgdon, Hodges, 
Hudson, Jackson, Keyes, Lawrence, 
Mitchell, Monroe, Mulligan, Newhall, 
Nichols, Patten, Preble, Rand, Sar- 
gent Shannon, Shute, Stone, Sylvester, 
Taussig, Temple, J. E. Thomas, Trull 
and Wolff were present. Several who 
were absent sent their good wishes. 
Conant presided and Taussig said some- 
thing about what is going on at Har- 
vard. Wolff gave us an interesting talk 
about California, where he is now living. 
Shute read an amusing chapter from 
his latest book. Rand spoke of his re- 
cent discovery in England of an origi- 
nal painting now in the possession of 
the present Earl of Shaftesbury and 
showed us a photograph of the original 
painting. This contains portraits of the 
then Earl of Shaftesbury and other 
members of the Georgia Council under 
whose auspices Oglethorpe was sent to 
Georgia and established that colony 
in 1733. After it had been established, 
Oglethorpe took with him to England, 
about ten years later. one of the Indian 
chiefs, together with a considerable 
retinue of the Indian’s attendants, and 
the painting includes all of these per- 
sons. Acadia University of 
Scotia, where Rand was graduated in 
1875, has conferred upon him recently 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. — Wells 
has gone to China to be absent for a 
year. He will teach there in the Cen- 
tral University of China at Wuchong, 


Nova 
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— W. B. Hill has published recently a 
book entitled ‘‘ Mountain Peaks in the 
Life of Our Lord.” —Henry Willis 
Bryant, who was the son of Henry 
Bryant and Lucy Ann Stratton Bryant, 
was born at Cleveland, Ohio, July 22, 
1855. He died at his home in Chicago, 
Illinois, July 27, 1925. He prepared for 
college at the Chicago High School and 
was admitted to college in October, 
1875. He left college in 1878 and be- 
came associated with his father in the 
management of the Bryant and Strat- 
ton Chicago Business College of which 
his father was then president. This as- 
sociation continued as long as the elder 
Bryant lived. After the father’s death, 
the son was at the head of the college. 
His health failed some years ago, and in 
recent years he has not been active 
in business. His widow, Antoinette 
ReQua Bryant, and a daughter, now 
Mrs. Cochran Supples, anda son, ReQua 
Bryant, survive him. — Harford Will- 
ing Hare Powel, who was born at New- 
port, Rhode Island, December 31, 1856, 
the son of Samuel and Mary Johnston 
Powel, died at his home in that city 
May 10, 1925. He prepared for college 
under Henry P. Starbuck, ’71, was ad- 
mitted to college in October, 1875, and 
was graduated in June, 1879. After 
his graduation he spent the next year in 
Europe and in the following year began 
to study law in Philadelphia in the 
office of the late Peter McCall. Powel’s 
associate students in that office were, 
besides Powel’s older brother, Henry 
C. Mercer, °79, and Major General 
André W. Brewster. Powel was ad- 
mitted to the bar in January, 1884, and 
thereafter made a specialty of patent 
law. Some years ago liis il health com- 
pelled him to abandon active practice. 
During the war he was chairman of the 
United States Food Administration 
Board in Newport. He was also a coun- 
cillor of the Newport Chapter of the 
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American National Red Cross Society 
and a sergeant in the Newport Con- 
stabulary. On October 5, 1886, he mar- 
ried Marian Clifford Howard, who sur- 
vives him. Their children are Harford 
Willing Hare Powel, born August 20, 
1887, and Howard Hare Powel, born 
January 7, 1891. The former was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1909 and the latter 
is of the Class of 1914. Both volun- 
teered in the war and entered the army 
as privates and both afterward received 
commissions as captains in the Air 
Service of the Signal Corps. The «lder 
was for a long period adjutant at 
“Brooks Field,’? San Antonio, Texas. 
The younger was in active service over- 
seas and is now a captain, retired, in the 
United States Army. — William Car- 
roll Price, who was born at St. Clair, 
Pennsylvania, March 2, 1858, died in 
Wilkes-Barre in that State July 31, 
1924. He prepared for college at the 
High School in Cambridge, and was ad# 
mitted to college in October, 1875. He 
left college in 1877 and in October of 
that year he began the study of law. 
Two years later he became a student in 
the office of the late George M. Dallas, 
of Philadelphia, and in June, 1881, 
Price was admitted to the bar. He 
traveled in Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe during the next year. 
In October, 1882, he became associated 
in practice at Wilkes-Barre with the 
late B. F. Dorrance, of that city. Some 
months later, the latter withdrew from 
business and Price continued alone. 
In 1913 he associated with himself Mr. 
Edmund E. Jones (Princeton, °00), and 
in 1916, Mr. Charles B. Waller (LL.B 
Harv. 1915) became associated with 
them. Price maintained his association 
with them until his death and he con- 
tinued to be active in practice until 
that time. In addition to his active 
work and interest in the law, he was 
interested in military affairs, and in 
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1884 had become a lieutenant in the 
Ninth Regiment of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1895 had be- 
come colonel of that regiment, a com- 
mission which he resigned in 1897. In 
the war he was active in various capaci- 
ties, but his health did not permit him 
to take an active part in field work. He 
was never married. He was the son of 
William and Rachel Webb Price. — 
Stewart Shillito, the son of John and 
Mary Wallace Shillito, was born at 
Cincinna i, Ohio, December 25, 1856. 
He died at his home there June 8, 
1925. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. He was admitted 
to college in July, 1875, and he re- 
mained with the Class of 1879 until the 
end of the junior year. He then en- 
tered business as an employee of John 
Shillito and Company (then a partner- 
ship), dry-goods merchants in Cincin- 
nati, and in January, 1879, he became a 
partner. He continued in that business 
until his death. The business was in- 
corporated in 1882 and he became vice- 
president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, which he reorganized in 1899 and 
he then became its president. In 1903 
he was a member of the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association and after- 
ward its president. In 1904 he received 
his degree of A.B. as of 1879. He was 
active in the business and social life of 
his city, a member and officer of numer- 
ous business and religious institutions 
there and a member of several social 
organizations there and in New York. 
In 1913 he was the president of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. During the 
war he was instrumental in forming the 
Home Guards of Cincinnati, an organ- 
ization which took the places of Cin- 
cinnati’s police force and fire depart- 
ment when the employees of those de- 
partments were out on strike. He was 
married to Lizzie Gaither at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 1, 1880. Mrs. Shillito 
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died in August, 1893. Their four daugh- 
ters and their son survive their parents. 
The son, John, was graduated at Har- 
vard in the Class of 1911. During the 
war he was in the naval service of the 
United States. 


1880 
Jonn Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

The Forty-Fifth Reunion of the 
Class was a very pleasant occasion. 
Thirty-five of the members were present 
at the luncheon on the day before Com- 
mencement at the Harvard Union as 
guests of Arthur W. Moors and at the 
Class dinner at the Union Club on the 
evening of the same day. At the dinner 
some interesting and amusing lantern 
slides were shown consisting of por- 
traits and scenes associated with the 
years 1876-80 in Cambridge. Charles 
G. Washburn suggested the idea and 
had the slides prepared, most of them 
coming from illustrations which ap- 
peared in the Lampoon, and showing 
the value of that periodical as an his- 
torical document. — The luncheon at 
Hollis 8 on Commencement Day was 
also well attended. — The Boston news- 
papers have recently contained ac- 
counts, accompanied by illustrations, 
of the pull in a light wherry from the 
Union Boat Club in the Charles River 
Basin to Boston Light at the entrance 
to Boston Harbor and back made by 
T. K. Simmons (’80) and his rowing 
companion of many years, Mr. Leon- 
ard Stone King, aged eighty-three, a 
Civil War veteran and the oldest oars- 
man of the club. Incidentally the news- 
papers added a few years to Simmons’s 
age, presumably to increase interest in 
the story. The facts are that the two 
men have been rowing together for over 
twenty years and have made this trip 
of twenty-two miles in many other 
earlier years, and have even longer 
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pulls to their credit. Both men are en- 
titled to congratulations on their con- 
tinued vigor and skilful oarsmanship. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Albert Andrew Howard died at his 
home in Cambridge, July 31, 1925, after 
a short illness. He was the son of John- 
son Patton and Lucy (Richmond) 
Howard and was born at Palmer, Oc- 
tober 6, 1858, and fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. After his 
graduation in 1882 he went to Europe 
and studied for a year at Leipsic and in 
the autumn of 1883 returned to Har- 
vard to study for the degree of Ph.D. 
which he received in 1885 together with 
that of A.M. On July 1, 1884, he was 
married at Palmer to Anna Hellrigl, 
daughter of Franz and Anna Hellrigl, 
of Meran, in the Austrian Tyrol, and in 
1885 he went again to Europe for a 
second year of study at Leipsic. On his 
return to America in 1886, he taught for 
two years in a private school in Boston, 
and then for two years was Professor of 
Latin at the University of California, 
filling the position of the regular pro- 
fessor during his absence in Europe. 
Since September, 1890, he has been 
connected with the Latin Department 
at Harvard, first as tutor, then as as- 
sistant professor, and from 1901 to 
1908 as professor. In 1908, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of the Pope Pro- 
fessorship of Latin and filled this posi- 
tion up to his death. He was at one 
time chairman of the Harvard Depart- 
ment of Classics, and, with Professors 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, 
edited Latin Grammars. He also saw 
through the press Professor J. K. Paine’s 
“History of Music.” He was a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He left, besides his widow, one 
son, Hermann Hagen Howard, of the 
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Class of 1916, named for his friend Dr. 
Hagen, who was Professor of Entomo- 
logy at Harvard from 1870 to 1893. — 
Professor G. L. Kittredge received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Brown 
University at Commencement. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

On Commencement Day, 1925, the 
degree of D.D. was conferred on Rev. 
S. A. Eliot. — Eugene Hamlin Hatch 
died in Plainfield, New Jersey, on June 
10, 1925, after a few days’ illness with 
pneumonia. He was born in Charles- 
town, September 14, 1860, the son of 
Jonathan and Lydia Ann (Currier) 
Hatch. He prepared for college at the 
Charlestown High School and Boston 
Latin School. After leaving college he 
taught classics and English for four 
years in Plainfield, New Jersey. The 
next two years he studied law in New 
York City, being in the law office of 
Davenport, Smith & Perkins, while at- 
tending lectures at the Columbia Law 
School. He was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1890 and practised his pro- 
fession in New York from that time on. 
After being for several years in the law 
offices of Smith & Perkins and Perkins 
& Jackson, he became a member of 
the latter firm in 1900. From 1901 to 
1904, his firm was Hatch, Debevoise & 
Colby. In 1904 the firm became 
Rounds, Hatch, Dillingham & Debe- 
voise. He was married in Plainfield, 
April 23, 1892, to Beulah Pharo 
Ketcham, who survives him, with a 
daughter, Eleanor, born December 2, 
1894.— Rev. Charles Francis Aiken 
died in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Brighton, on July 8, 1925. He was born 
in Boston, April 8, 1863, the son of 
Albert and Maria (Murphy) Aiken. 
He prepared for college at Prescott 


Grammar School, Somerville, and 
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Somerville High School. After gradu- 
ating with the Class, he spent two years 
as instructor in classics in the Heath- 
cote School, Buffalo, New York. In the 
autumn of 1886 he entered St. John’s 
Theological Seminary, Brighton, where 
he devoted four years to the study of 
philosophy theology. In 
tember, 1890, he was matriculated in 


and Sep- 
the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., where he spent two years in higher 
theological studies. In December, 1890, 
As assistant 
pastor in St. Patrick’s Church, Rox- 


he was ordained priest. 


bury, he was engaged in the practical 
work of the ministry from June, 1892, 
until the spring of 1895, when he ac- 
cepted a call to prepare himself for the 
chair of Apologetics in the Catholic 
University. With this in view, he went 
abroad and entered upon courses of 
studies in the universities of Louvain, 
Berlin, and Tiibingen. He opened his 
first course of lectures in the Catholic 
University in the autumn of 1896. In 
1900 he obtained a doctorate in the- 
ology and was promoted successfully to 
the grades of associate professor and 
professor in Apologetics, which position 
he continued to hold until the time of 
his death. He was the dean of the fac- 
ulty of theology, Catholic University, 
for several terms between the years 
1909 and 1922. He was the author of a 
book entitled “‘The Dhamma, of Got- 
ama, the Buddha, and the Gospel of 
Jesus, the Christ,’ published by Marlier 
& Company, Boston, in 1900, of which 
a French translation by the Abbé Collin 
was published by Lethielleux, of Paris, 
in 1903. 
many articles in magazines and reviews, 
and had contributed 


He was the author also of 


articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia on Apologetics, 
Buddhism, 


fucianism. 


Brahmanism, and Con- 
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1885 
Henry M. Witurams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
The fortieth anniversary celebration 
drew a good crowd of men and a number 
of the wives. E. L. Thayer, Wadsworth, 
and Kelleher 
Coast, Young and Edgerly from be- 


came from the Pacific 
yond the Mississippi River, and others 
from Washington, Baltimore, and near- 
by points. A trip down the harbor to 
Nahant with luncheon at the Nahant 
Club as guests of Storrow, and a lunch- 
eon at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, and 
supper with John E. Thayer at Lan- 
easter were special features, much ap- 
preciated. The dinner was at the Al- 
gonquin Club with informal speaking 
under the guidance of Boyden. A 
special class luncheon at 3 Harvard 
Hall brought out a good attendance on 
Commencement Day, when Storrow 
received an honorary LL.D. degree 
with the following tribute from Presi- 
dent Lowell: “Heir of high family 
traditions who, in peace and war, has 
been called in times of need into the 
breach for public service.’ — President 
Alderson has article on oil 
shale in the April number of the Quar- 
terly of the Colorado School of Mines. 


another 


— Governor Billings received two ad- 
ditional degrees of LL.D. at the Com- 
mencement season, one from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and the other from 
Norwich University. —R. W. Boyden 
has been selected as one of the arbitra- 
tors for the settlement of the wage ques- 
tion between the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way anditsemployees. Healsoattended 
the recent Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown. — Frederic Ives Carpenter, 
formerly of the faculty of Chicago Uni- 
versity, died of cancer at his home in 
Chicago on January 28, 1925. After 


graduating with 85, he studied abroad 
and at Chicago University, receiving 
his degree of Ph.D. at Chicago in 1895. 
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At Harvard he was well known as man- 
aging editor of the Harvard Herald, 
later of the Herald-Crimson, and as a 
member of the Institute of 1770, Hasty 
Pudding Club, and O.K. His career as 
a teacher of English at Chicago lasted 
for nearly twenty years until his resigna- 
tion in 1911 to give his attention to 
large family interests in mining lands 
in Michigan. During the World War 
he was head of the Red Cross and other 
war activities in Santa Barbara, Cal. 
For some years he was co-editor of 
Modern Philology and edited a number 
of books of early English poetry. In 
addition he wrote a work on “ Metaphor 
and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan 
Drama,”’ and in 1923 published a “ Ref- 
erence Guide to the Works of Spenser.”’ 
He was a member of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 
American Historical Association, the 
Bibliographical Society of America, 
and of many clubs in Chicago and 
Santa Barbara. He is survived by his 
wife, Emma Cook, and by one son, 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, Jr., Harvard 
1924, now an instructor in Engiish at 
Chicago University. 


1887 
Hersert L. Crark, Sec. 
$21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Class has held its regular monthly 
suppers on the first Monday of each 
month all through autumn, winter and 
spring. The attendance has varied 
from fifteen to twenty-five and the 
meetings have all been very pleasant. 
The annual Class dinner was held at 
the Tavern Club in Boston on the 
evening of June 15th, with thirty-five 
in attendance. — Honors have been 
earned by three members of the Class: 
M. A. DeW. Howe received the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best biographical work of 
the year — “The Life and Letters of 


Barrett Wendell.’”’ — J. H. Wood and 
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G. H. Parker received awards from the 
Milton legacy for special research, 
couched ‘in the following language: 
“James H. Wood, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, for two years, to complete re- 
search connected with the Visuddhi 
Magga and literature relating to this 
book ”’; “‘George H. Parker, Professor 
of Zotlogy and Director of the Zodlogi- 
cal Laboratory, to assist his research 
study in the nerve transmission of 
physalia.”” — On Commencement Day, 
M. A. DeW. Howe and A. T. Perkins 
were elected members of the Board of 
Overseers. — The interest of a large 
number of the Class is now turning to 
their children and grandchildren. The 
Ivy oration of the Class graduating last 
June was delivered by the son of J. O. 
Sumner. 


1888 
Henry S. Warpner, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

The Class celebrated the thirty- 
seventh anniversary of its graduation 
on Commencement Day, June 18. 
About. forty members assembled at 
Holworthy 1, where a luncheon — 
better than the usual Commencement 
fare — was served at noon. A brief 
business meeting followed. A substan- 
tial representation of the Class joined 
in the Alumni procession in the after- 
noon and attended the exercises in the 
Sever Quadrangle. At the close of the 
exercises the members of the Class took 
motors for the Hoosic-Whisick Club 
where Asaph Churchill and Stephen 
Codman entertained them very hand- 
somely and delightfully at dinner. 
Forty-five were at the table. — H. M. 
Clarke, after a long sojourn in Europe, 
returned to America early in the sum- 
mer. — New addresses: Dr. C. 5. 
Francis, 76 High Street, Brookline; E. 
M. Hurd, 11 North Main Street, Al- 
bany, New York; T. F. Poynter, Shel- 
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byville, Kentucky; L. S. Thayer, 27 
Canton Avenue, Milton; F.C. Woodman, 
426 Newbury Street, Boston. — The 
Class Secretary has the names and ad- 
dresses of two hundred and thirteen 
members of the Class. He would ap- 
preciate information as to the following 
men: F. M. Backus; G. M. Foster; J. 
F. Gooding; E. B. Gordon; J. E. Ham- 
blen; W. L. Milliken; T. T. Seelye; J. 


M. Seip; Eugene Sondheim. 


1889 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: Business: Paul Bar- 
tholow, 8 Belknap Street, Concord; J. 
B. Chittenden, 280 Broadway, New 
York City; John Endicott, Merchants 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich.; G. H. 
Holliday, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge; O. C. Joline, care B. F. Joline, 
407 Park Street, Westfield, N.J.; Dr. 
G.S. Macpherson, 215 Chestnut Street, 
Asheville, N.C.; W. F. Pillsbury, care 
Pillsbury, Remick & Co., 50 Congress 
Street, Boston; Dr. M. W. Richardson, 
100 Milk Street, Boston; C. E. Schroll, 
74 N. Lauderdale Street, Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. H. Sears, 401 West 57th 
Street, New York City; J. W. Smith, 
care Bankers Trust Co., 14 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris, France; F. W. Thayer, 
19 Congress Street, Boston; W. H. 
Warren, Clark University, Worcester. 
Home: H. ¥. Atkins, 63 South Whiting 
Street, San José, Cal.; E. W. Hawley, 
97 Arthur Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; G. S. Macpherson, Commodore 
Apartments, Asheville, N.C.; W. W. 
Magee, 617 Stinard Avenue, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; H. W. Packard, 22 Linden 
St-eet, Salem; Dr. H. C. Saunders, 1 
Hancock Street, Somerville; H. D. 
Sleeper, Camp Marbury, Vergennes, 
Vt.; T. Woodbury, 10 Rue Honjon, 
Paris, France. — The following twenty- 


one men were present at the informal 
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Class dinner, at the University Club, 
Boston, June 17, 1925: Bigelow, Brew- 
ster, Bunker, Burdett, Coulson, Ever- 
ett, Faxon, George, Gunther, Holliday, 
Kennings, Latimer, Moore, Pillsbury, 
Proctor, Ropes, Saville, Slattery, Stone, 
Townsend, and Trafford. The Class 
Secretary was absent, being called to 
California by illness in his family. 
Trafford presided. Informal talks were 
made by Brewster, on the new Harvard 
Medical School dormitory project; by 
Stone, on the Massachusetts Medical 
Society; by Holliday, on the system of 
admission to the Bar; by Ropes, on the 
College in general and the Theological 
School in particular. The following 
thirty-one men were present at 12 
Hollis on Commencement Day, June 
18, 1925: Atkinson, Bigelow, Bunker, 
Coulson, DeBlois, Faxon, George, 
Grew, Gunther, Hebard, Hight, Holli- 
day, Jennings, Latimer, Litchfield, 
Merrill (J. W.), Moore, Morse, Perry, 
Phelps, Prescott, Ropes, 
Saunders, Saville, Sears (P. S.), Swain, 
Thayer (F. W.), Trafford, Townsend, 
and Warren (W. H.). — F. M. Brown 
is a colonel in the United States Army, 
stationed at Honolulu. — C. Greene is 
president of the Board of Recreation 
Commissioners at South Orange, New 
Jersey. — V. M. Harding is at Wild- 
wood Park, Portland, Maine, until 
October, 1925, after which time he ex- 
pects to go to Italy to live for a year. — 
G. H. Holliday has been appointed 
Secretary of the Harvard Law School, 
assuming office July 1. — A. Holmes is 


Pillsbury, 


Deputy Commissioner of Corporations 
and Taxation, with his office in the 
State House, Boston. — M. D. Hull 
was reélected to Congress from Illinois 
in November, 1924. He is on the fol- 
lowing Committees of Congress: Bank- 
ing and Currency, Census, Election of 
President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and Library. — 
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G. L. Hunter will publish in October 
(through J. B. Lippincott Co.) “ Prac- 
tical Book of Tapestries.””—O. C. 
Joline, after twenty-three years of 
service at the Taft School, at Water- 
town, Connecticut, has retired, because 
of his health, and is planning to spend 
next winter at Nice, France. — W. W. 
Magee was reélected to Congress from 
New York, in November, 1924. He is 
on the Committee on Appropriations 
of Congress. — H. E. Meeker is presi- 
dent of Meeker & Co., Inc.; also presi- 
dent of St. Mark’s Hospital in New 
York. — W. L. Munro has been elected 
a trustee of the Dollar Savings Bank at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, also a di- 
rector of the Duquesne Club at Pitts- 
burgh. —C. H. Moore has been 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard, from September 1, 
1925. He has published a second edi- 
tion of his “Religious Thought of the 
Greeks.’ — F. L. Olmstead retired 
from teaching in June, 1924, after 
twenty years’ service in “‘special and 
experimental training of boys.’’ — H. 
W. Packard has just completed a term 
of twenty-two years as organist of 
Tabernacle Church, at Salem. — O. 
Prescott has been elected president of 
New Bedford Institution for Savings, 
succeeding T. S. Hathaway in that 
office. — W. F. Richards is the first 
president of the Colorado Springs Har- 
vard Club. — J. H. Ropes is one of the 
syndics of the Harvard University 
Press. —G. B. Saulsbury has retired 
from business. —C. M. Saville has 
been reappointed for a seven-year term 
on the Hartford Meadows Develop- 
ment Commission; also appointed on a 
State Commission to plan and install 
water supply works for the Connecticut 
State Institutions. — P. S. Sears has 
been appointed a member of the Bos- 
ton Art Commission. — H. D. Sleeper 
retired from his professorship at Smith 
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College in June, 1924, after twenty-six 
years’ service. The “Henry Dike 
Sleeper Chair in Music’ was endowed 
at Smith College by the Class of 1908 
in February, 1925. — J. S. Stone has 
had the honor of being elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. — C. A. Wait is assistant to 
the president and director of publicity 
for Illinois Power and Light Corpora- 
tion and allied companies. — R. D. C. 
Ward is chairman of the Board of 
Freshman Advisers at Harvard. — C. 
Warren was appointed by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to deliver four lectures on 
“The Supreme Court and the Consti- 
tution,” February 23-26, 1925. He was 
appointed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in December, 1924, to 
sit as Special Master in the case of 
The State of New Mexico v. The State of 
Texas, a case involving the boundary 
line of the two States. — W. H. Warren 
is Professor of Organic Chemistry at 
Clark University, Worcester. — M. 
Whitridge has been elected president of 
the Southern Alumni Association of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He enter- 
tained at luncheon the members of 
88 and ’89 attending the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs in Balti- 
more, May 22-23, 1925. 


1890 
Frepertick P. Canort, Sec. 
53 State Street, Boston 
P. S. Parker has been appointed Jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court of Brook- 
line. — Ralph Hoffmann, since 1923, 
has been Honorary Director of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History. — Address of Rev. J. A. 
Staunton is 14 Cottage Place, Utica, 
N.Y: 
1891 
A. J. Garceav, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
William Hahn Foley died at Jackson- 
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ville, Illinois, July 31, 1923. He was the 
son of Stephen Andrew and Hannah 
Jane (Hahn) Foley. He was born at 
Lincoln, Illinois, July 7, 1870, and pre- 
pared at Adams Academy, Quincy. 
He received the degree of A.B. (Ken- 
yon, Ohio), 1891, and A.M. (ibid.) 
1894. He was in Harvard College from 
1887 to 1889. From 1892 to 1894 he 
was Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Kenyon College. .Then, after 
two years, 1896-98, in Europe, he took 
up the bond business in Chicago and 
St. Louis, and from 1903 to 1908 was 
manager of the bond department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
then he resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent of the William R. Compton Bond 
& Mortgage Company, St. Louis and 
Chicago. More recently he had been at 
Geneva as the European partner of N. 
W. Halsey & Company. 
Miss Frances Curtis in 1896, who, with 
two daughters, survives. — William 
Richards Sears died at Cohasset, June 
22, 1925. He was the son of George 
Oliver and Sarah Gardner (Richards) 
Sears. He was born at Boston October 
8, 1869, prepared at Hopkinson School, 
and received the degree of A.B. in 1891; 
A.M. and LL.B., 1894. He was a well- 
known lawyer in Boston. In 1898 he 
became a member of the firm of Whip- 
ple, Sears & Ogden, but for the past 


He married 


five or six years he had been in practice 
alone, with offices at 53-Beacon Street. 
He carried on a general practice. He 
was secretary of his Law School Class, 
and had served on various committees 
of Cohasset. In 1909 he married Miss 
Martha Susan Jolliffe. His wife, three 
children and a brother, George Gray 
Sears, M.D. ’85, survive. — The Class 
held a dinner at the Harvard Club of 
New York City on Thursday, May 21, 
to discuss plans for the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Class. It was voted to 
hold the usual celebration in 1926. A 
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preliminary dinner will be held in Bos- 
ton some time during the coming year. 
Rev. Minot Simons presided, and 
Francis Rogers sang. Other members 
of the Class present were: Kenneth 
Brown, A. L. Bumpus, F. G. Caffey, 
W. J. Farquhar, A. J. Garceau, L. M. 
Greer, W. L. Griffin, A. B. Halliday, 
R. H. Harris, J. P. Lee, E. D. McCol- © 
lom, G. C. Mead, J. A. Parker, H. H. 
Pease, H. A. Potter, J. O. Powers, H. 
N. Rice, H. M. Richards, T. J. Stead, 
C. A. Whiting. — Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots 
received the honorary degree of D.D. on 
Commencement Day. — J. M. Mor- 
ton, Jr., of Fall River, has been elected 
a director of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation for three years. — New books 
by °91 men are: ‘Songs and Sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard,” by C. H. Page, 
A.M.’91; “An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy and Social Problems,” by W. G. 
Beach; “ William Austin Smith,” by 
C. L. Slattery; “The Background of 
Modern French Literature,” by C. H. 
C. Wright. — Rev. M. O. Simons, 
S.T.B. and A.M. ’94, of All Souls’ 
Church, Unitarian, New York City, 
preached at a service held recently at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, in memory of 
the sixteen Unitarian ministers who 
have died during the past year. — Dr. 
A. E. Taussig’s address is 3519 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, was given a 
reception at the Palais Bourbon, Paris, 
on June 23, by M. Herriot, President of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, Chairman of the 
Affairs Committee. — J. B. 
Paine has changed his address to Room 
1400, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. — G. 
D. Bussey won the final for the Win- 
throp Golf Club Championship in 
Class A. 


Foreign 
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1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 

Andover 
George Franklin Brown died in Lon- 
don, England, June 14, 1925, and was 
buried at Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, July 16. He is best remem- 
bered in College as a sprinter and lawn- 
tennis player, being a member of both 
the University track and lawn-tennis 
teams. After graduation he purchased 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
and from 1895 until 1910, when he re- 
tired as he said “with pleasure and no 
profit,” he was a member of a Boston 
During this period he 
suffered a disabling illness which pre- 


brokerage firm. 


vented all further active participation 
in outdoor sports, and from this time on 
he lived at his country place on the 
Charles River near Dedham where he 
led “the country life of a sporting gen- 
tleman,” as he puts it in his Class 
Here he interested himself in 
breeding smooth-coated fox terriers and 


record. 
for some years his “Beau Sabreur ” 
kennels produced national champions. 
During these years he also raced whip- 
pets with success, at one time owning 
“the best pair of whippets which ever 
His interest in 


’ 


came to this country.’ 
lawn tennis never abated and he de- 
voted much time to writing on tennis 
matters and especially upon his theory 
the lawn-tennis 
discussed. 


of the mechanics of 
stroke, which was much 
He also made a remarkable collection 
of photographs of famous lawn-tennis 
players, a part of which he presented to 
the Longwood Cricket Club with which 
he was closely identified for many 
years. In 1922, feeling that England 
was more suited to his way of living 
than the United States, he took up per- 
manent residence there, but did not live 
to enjoy the change, for his gradually 
increasing illness restricted him more 
and more, and his entire last year of 
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life was spent in a hospital in London 
where he died. (J. W. C.) —W. J. 
Long has written “‘Outlines of Ameri- 
can Literature’ (Ginn). — R. M. Lov- 
ett has written a short volume entitled 
“Edith Wharton ”’ in a series of mono- 
graphs about American authors, pub- 
lished by McBride. — Edgar Pierce has 
written “‘The Philosophy of Char- 
acter’ (Harvard University Press). — 
The business address of J. C. Ball is in 
care of the Frank Presbrey Co., 247 
Park Avenue, New York City; his home 
address is 155 East 49th Street, New 
York City. —S. T. Chase’s 
address is Room 1380, 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. — John Cor- 
bin’s address is 166 East 66th Street, 
New York City. — Campbell King was 
appointed a brigadier-general in the 
United States Army on July 23, 1924. 
April 21, 1925, he 
United States after two years’ service in 
China and the Philippines; he had com- 
manded the troops of the American 
Barracks, Tientsin, China, and subse- 
quently commanded the coast defenses 
at Manila and Subig Bay, P.I. May 
29, 1925, he was detailed Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G.I., War Department, 
Washington, D.C. — Dr. Dickinson 8. 
Miller is Professor of Philosophy at 
Smith College, Northampton. His 
residence is 187 Main Street. — A. E. 
Benson has written a history of St. 
Mark’s School. Applications for copies 
should be made to E. A. Taft, president 
of the St. Mark’s Alumni Association, 
1 Federal Street, Boston. — The ad- 
dress of H. S. Gans has been changed to 
50 East 41st Street, New York City. — 
Professor J. H. Gerould has a year’s 
leave of absence from Dartmouth. His 
address, until January 1, 1926, will be 
Laboratoire d’Entomologie, Muséum 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France. — 
The address of E. S. Townsend is 6 
Maiden Lane, New York City, care of 


business 


returned to the 
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C. Holly, Esq. — Dr. F. S. Newell has 
been elected president of the American 
Gynecological Society, which  cele- 
brates its semi-centennial in the year 
1926. — David Gray received the de- 
gree of Litt. D. from Bowdoin in June, 
1925. — The 
Harvard 1892 held its annual dinner on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 17, at 
the Wardroom Club, 6 Rowe's Wharf, 
Boston. — Robert Saltonstall’s hole-in- 


Boston Association of 


one was the feature of the tournament 
at Pocasset on July 11. 


1893 
SamMvueEL F, Batcueiper, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 
An unusually successful dinner of the 
Class took place June 17, 1925, at the 
Boston Art Club. About fifty men were 
present — a larger number than for sev- 
eral years. Cotter from Indianapolis 
and Koch from Evanston, IIl., were the 
men coming the longest distance to at- 
tend. A cable message was received 
from Gade at Rio de Janeiro and a let- 
ter from Jaggar at Honolulu. President 


Bell 


toastmaster most felicitously. Speeches 


Fearing presided and acted as 
were made by Spurr and Koch, songs 
were sung by Parker and Farwell, a 
burlesque moving picture stunt was 
given by Tisdale and Batchelder, brief 
remarks were made by Dallinger, Mar- 
lin and Muzzey, and an anonymous 
poem was contributed by an admirer of 
°93 of the fair sex which aroused great 
enthusiasm. The arrangements were 
in charge of Howe, who covered himself 
with glory. Many members enjoyed 
(7) the Yale game in a body during 
the afternoon. — Frederick St. John 
Stearns died at Watertown, June 24, 
1925. He was born at Newcastle, N.Y., 
October 18, 1870, the son of Albert 
U.S. 


Bigelow Stearns, Appraiser at 


Boston, and Sarah Jane St. John. He 
fitted at the Boston Latin School and 
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was aregular member of '93. After grad- 
uation he lived for a time in Boston, but 
was of a very retiring disposition; he 
never replied to class communications, 
and did not appear in the reports. The 
Secretary would be glad to receive any 
details of his life. — Hugh Flournoy 
Van Deventer died May 24, 1925, at 
Richmond, Va. He was born at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, August 20, 1870, son of 
James Thayer Van Deventer and Leti- 
tia Flournoy. His father was a gradu- 
ate of the Yale Law School in 1849 and 
was a business man and representative 
to the Iowa Assembly. He prepared at 
the Michigan Military Academy and 
entered the University of Michigan, 
where he graduated in 1892 with the 
degree of B.S. He was there prominent 
in athletics, was president of the foot- 
ball association, manager of the football 
team, director of the athletic associa- 
tion, chairman of the gymnasium com- 
He fitted for a mining en- 
gineer and came to Harvard to study 
geology for a year, taking an A.B. in 
1893. He Knoxville, 
Tenn., 
treasurer of the Georgia Slate Company. 


mittee, etc. 


then went to 


and became president and 
A few years later he removed to At- 
lanta, Ga., and became secretary of 
the Southern States Portland Cement 
Company and director of the South- 
ern Coal and Iron Company. In 1903 
he constructed a large Port- 
land cement plant at Rockmart, Ga. 
In 1907 he returned to Knoxville and 


very 


was in business there at the time of his 
death. Some years ago he ceased to 
reply to Class communications and has 
not appeared in the recent reports. 
October 26, 1898, he married Garafilia, 
daughter of William Latimer Lyon, of 
Baltimore; she and two sons survive 
him. 
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1894 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The Class held its annual dinner on 
the evening before Commencement at 
the estate of S. M. Williams in Welles- 
ley. Fifty men were present. Williams 
acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the Secretary, who reported on some 
Class events of the past year, Prof. J. 
D. M. Ford, who skilfully surveyed the 
development of Harvard College from 
our day to the present, and Judge E. B. 
Bishop, who revealed some of the secrets 
of his profession. Shorter speeches were 
made by I. Kimball, W. W. Cutler, and 
R. B. Beals, just in from New Zealand. 
A business meeting preceded the .din- 
ner. On Commencement Day, the re- 
union was held as usual in Stoughton 23. 
— Walter Jefferson Moore died at New 
York City April 16, 1925. He was born 
at New York City, February. 11, 1870, 
the son of David Martin and Emma 
Eloise Moore. He prepared for college 
at John Leal’s School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, and after graduating studied at 
the Columbia Law School, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. in 1897. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in New York State 
the same year and continued in the 
practice of law since that time — at 
first as a member of the firm of Pavey, 
Moore & Harper. In recent years, he 
had an office of his own. He married 
Grace Kilmer, November 17, 1897. — 
James Dwight Arnold died at Lake 
Placid, New York, June 7, 1925. He 
was born May 18, 1873, the son of 
Moses N. and Martha Frank Arnold. 
He prepared for college at Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, and after graduation 
studied in the Harvard Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. in 1896. 
From 1896 to 1912, he practised law in 
the City of New York. In 1912, he be- 
came Assistant Treasurer of the M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Company at North Ab- 


ington. Upon the death of his father, 
the founder of the company, he became 
treasurer, occupying that position until 
his death. — The Secretary was glad 
recently to hear from one of the “ Lost 
Members ”’ of our Class, C. O. Jenkins, 
who writes as follows: “I entered the 
Class of 1894 at Harvard in September 
of 1890 and was a member of that Class 
during my Freshman year. The suc- 
ceeding year, due pretty largely to my 
grief over my very dear friend Adelbert 
Shaw, who was drowned in the Charles 
River in April of "91, I decided to enter 
Yale and became a member of the Soph- 
omore Class in the fall of °91, and grad- 
uated with the Class of 1894. I was in- 
structor in classics in University School 
in Cleveland, and Saint Paul's School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, for the 
period of '94 to 98, until the Spanish 
War broke out, when IJ enlisted in the 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. I returned to 
Saint Paul’s School, as my vacancy had 
not been filled and remained there until 
January, °99, at which time I entered 
Harvard Law School and graduated 
in June, 1901. I also practised law in 
1901 in Cleveland and was engaged 
chiefly in Admiralty Law practice, dur- 
ing the course of which I became inter- 
ested in the ownership of vessels, and 
my company is now known as the Jen- 
kins Steamship Company, of which I am 
president, and operate a fleet of vessels 
on the Great Lakes. I have wished 
many times that the opportunity might 
come to meet some of my old associates, 
but the dates of your reunion at Har- 
vard and my own Yale class reunion 
come at the same time. I always take 
pleasure at our class reunions in seeing 
the greetings come from Yale *94 to 
Harvard 94, and if possible and if my 
life is spared, I hope to put in a few 
hours on your next five-year reunion. 
I have a deep affection for Harvard, as 
naturally would come from my Fresh- 
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man year and my three years in the 
Law School. This will afford you the 
data which seem to be asked for in the 
enclosed slip. My permanent address 
is The Jenkins Steamship Company, 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. I am married to Elizabeth 
Thompson Jenkins and have three 
children — Steuart, aged 163; Patricia, 
aged 143, and Charles O., aged 12.”’ — 
The University of Belfast has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Dr. Hugh Cabot, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. — J. D. M. Ford has 
succeeded H. C. Lancaster, Professor 
of French Literature at Johns Hopkins 
University, as director of the conti- 
nental division of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Paris for the Aca- 
demic year 1925-26. — O. L. Stevens is 
editor of the Quincy Patriotic Ledger, 
Quincy. — J. P. Fox, as secretary of 
the Murray Hill Association of New 
York, is engaged in zoning cities and 
towns in Massachusetts, being em- 
ployed at present by Salem, Malden, 
and Weston. — R. G. F. 
has practised dentistry for many years 
in Madrid, Spain, writes that he has 
“taken up automobiles, being at pre- 
sent distributor of Paige-Jewett cars in 
my region. I hope to attend the Thirty- 
Fifth,” he adds, “if I can make the 
He also reports the birth of a 


Taylor, who 


grade.” 
granddaughter, January 5, 1921. Other 
members of the Class recently made 
grandfathers are Bishop and Buck- 
minster. — M. S. Wheeler has been 
elected president of the Associated In- 
dustries of New York State, Inc. — 
L. A. Tanzer has removed his offices to 
165 Broadway, New York City, where, 
in addition to the general practice of 
the law, he will continue to act as coun- 
sel in matters of taxation and corporate 


organization and _ reorganization. — 


Mrs. Frances K. Kennedy, wife of H. 
Kennedy, died at Milton, April 26. 
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Mrs. Kennedy, who graduated from 
Radcliffe in 1898, was a sister of W. G. 
Keene. — Sarah C. Fisher, the daughter 
of H. C. Fisher and Sarah (Chamber- 
lain) Fisher, died February 26, 1925. 
She was born August 24, 1924. — H. 
B. Smith is secretary of the Colorado 
Education Association and editor of 
the Colorado School Journal. His ad- 
dress is 3434 East 17th Avenue, Denver, 
Colo. — F. H. Bloodgood, of Santa 
Ana, Cal., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the State real estate license com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. He was the first 
State real estate commissioner in the 
United States. California enacted the 
first real estate license act in 1917 and 
Bloodgood was appointed commissioner 
there in that year. He is chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association. — W. C. 
Stone has completed his functions as 
town counsel of Watertown. He is presi- 
dent of the Federation of Churches in 
that place. — F. A. Dorman has moved 
his office to 121 East 60th Street, New 
York City. — Publications: P. Cabot, 
“Except Ye Be Born Again,” Atlantic 
Monthly Press; A. French, ‘The Day 
and Little, 
Brown; A. Gehring, “The Religion of 
Thirty Great Thinkers,’ Marshall 
Jones; H. R. Linville (with another), 
“A Manual of Laboratory Studies in 
Biology,” to accompany his “‘ Biology 
of Man and Other Organisms,’’ Har- 
court, Brace. — New addresses: A. S. 
Ames, P.O. 538, Canton; W. Brooks, 
202 Huron Building, Detroit, Mich.; 
A. H. Chamberlain, 500 Broadway, 
Lawrence; (res.) 43 Morton Street, 
Andover; H. W. Horne, 583 Belmont 
Street, Belmont; S. L. Howe, Corning, 
N.Y.; C. T. Keller, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston; G. F. Rouillard, 44 Reed 
Avenue, So. Weymouth; J. E. Gilman, 
Jr., 303 Worcester Street, Wellesley 


of Concord Lexington,” 
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Hills; J. W. Blankinship, Kelseyville, 
Lake County, Cal.; Rev. A. P. Dean, 
eare of J. B. Hann, Orland, Cal.; Rev. 
L. M. Greenman, Harvard; G. Oens- 
lager, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Akron, Ohio; Dr. R. G. Perkins, 2109, 
Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
R. Soutter, 82 Ivy Street, Brookline; 
W. H. Stafford, 712 Brumder Building, 
Milwaukee; R. T. W. Moss, 5 Rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy, Paris, France. — 
The Secretary would be grateful for 
any information about the following 
men who apparently are “Lost Mem- 
bers” of 94: H. P. Fairbanks, Dr. S. 
Gibbons, M. S. Mack, Rev. H. F. 
Perry, D. C. Peacock, F. C. Moulton, 
I. F. Snow, L. F. Culver, Owen Davis, 
S. L. Forsythe, A. L. Richards, 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

The Class enjoyed its Thirtieth An- 
niversary Reunion on June 17th. After 
registration at the Hotel Somerset, the 
classmates and their families, to the 
number of 260, motored to the home of 
the Secretary in Weston for luncheon. 
Then they went to the ball game; in the 
evening 135 men attended the dinner at 
the Algonquin Club. A. S. Pier was 
toastmaster. The other speakers were 
H. W. Brown, J. L. Coolidge, N. H. 
White, and W. S. Youngman. C. S. 
Pierce, who was concealed in another 
room, impersonated President Coolidge 
over the loud speaker. The Class were 
convinced that they were listening to 
the President until the speaker in- 
dulged in certain personalities, of 
which the President of the United 
States could hardly have been guilty. 
— E. K. Arnold is in Europe with his 
family. — D. W. Bentley’s address is 
4200 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. — 
C. R. Colburn, returning from our 
Thirtieth Reunion, made a pilgrimage 
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to the grave of Henry George in New 
York and scattered over the grave the 
ashes of a deceased member of the San 
Diego Single Tax Society, of which Col- 
burn is secretary. — A. W. Edes is in 
Europe. — Nathan Hayward is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club, Philadel- 
phia. — G. F. Kennedy is still practis- 
ing law in London. Address: New 
Court, Middle Temple. — Edward Mel- 
lus is superintendent of his Sunday 
School. — F. H. Nash is in Athens, 
Greece, resuming his classical studies 
which were interrupted when Professor 
John Williams White took his sabbati- 
cal year in 1892, — A. S. Pier has re- 
signed from the editorial staff of The 
Youth’s Companion. His new novel, 
“Confident Morning,’ was published in 
July by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. — E. A. Robinson received 
the degree of Litt.D. from Bowdoin Col- 
lege last June. —G. T. Smart is Act- 
ing-President of Wheaton College. — 
Robert Walcott is president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society. 





” 


1896 
J. J. Haves, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

G. H. Chase, Hudson Professor of 
Archeology, has been appointed Dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. — G. P. Baxter has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
being the first holder of the New Theo- 
dore William Richards Professorship of 
Chemistry. — W. B. Buck is now as- 
sociated with the Children’s Commu- 
nity Center, 1400 Washington Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. — H. L. Brown is 
with the Ohio Body Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. — Arthur Kuhn is_ field 
representative of the Utah Oil Refining 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
Alfred Codman is associated with Whit- 
ney & Elwell, bankers and brokers, 30 
State Street, Boston. —J. S. P. Tat- 
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lock, who has been Professor of English 
at Leland Stanford University, Cal., 
has been appointed Professor of English 
at Harvard and will take up his duties 
this fall. — H. S. Colton is associated 
with the Manufacturing 
Company, paper manufacturers, Gar- 
field, N.J.— New addresses: H. W. 
Salmon, Jr., 1153 Federal Street, Se- 
attle, Wash.; G. E. Smith, 74 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Moses Ely, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City; 
J. M. C. Sturgis, 61 Court Street, Bos- 
ton; L. B. Murdock, 290 Blackstone 
Boulevard, Providence, R.I.; F. H. Rath- 
bun, care of Harvard Club, New York 
City; Edward J. Brown, 16 Vinson 


Hamersley 


Street, Dorchester; Linzee Blagden, 
129 East 36th Street, New York City; 
Ellery H. Clark, 73 Ames Building, Bos- 
ton; Edward W. Ames, Chappaqua, 
N.Y.; Alfred Borden, Short Hills, N.J.; 
Dr. Francis Duffield, 1130 Parker Av- 
enue, Detroit, Mich.; Lyman T. Dyer, 
50 Broad Street, New York City; 
Thornton Jenkins, 14 Gallineau Street, 
Malden; Porter E. Sargent, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston; E. Jackson Dewire, 
210 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
On Monday, June 15, the Class had 
luncheon at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton and later in the afternoon went by 
automobile to the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club. 
present. 


There were fifty-six men 


1897 
Rocer L. Scarre, Sec. 
2 Park Street, Boston. 
David Cheever, M.D. delivered the 
Massachu- 
144th 


annual address before the 


setts Medical Society at its 


meeting June 10, 1925. — R. E. Olds, 
LL.B., of St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to the 
place in the Department of State for- 
merly filled by J. V. A. MacMurray, 
who has been appointed U.S. Minister 
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to China. —C. L. Smith will open, 
October 5, 1925, his private school for 
boys, the Lawrence-Smith School, in 
new buildings at 166-170 East 70th 
Street, New York City, with a gymna- 
sium, assembly hall, two roof play- 
grounds, art rooms, handwork «shop, 
library, museum, etc. The school pre- 
pares for Eastern boarding-schools and 
colleges. — W. A. Baldwin’s address is 
303 Maple Street, Springfield. — F. P. 
Bonney’s address is 247 Forest Street, 
Medford. — R. N. Cross is now at 171 
Albany Street, Boston. — Frank Gor- 
don’s address is 4227 Campbell Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.— A. H. Parker's 
address is now Room 525, 5th Floor, 50 
Congress Street, Boston. — The ad- 
dress of A. F. Street is 23 South Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. — The 
address of Beekman Winthrop, LL.B., is 
Westbury, L.I., N.Y. — J. A. Carpen- 
ter, A.M. (hon.) ’22, has written a bal- 
let entitled “‘Skyscrapers ” which will 
be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City next winter. 
— W. B. Ford, A.M. ’98, Ph.D. 705, 
(with another) has written “A Brief 
Course in Analytic Geometry and the 
Elements of Curve Fitting.”” The 
author is Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of Michigan. The book, 
which is published by Holt, comprises 
300 pages and lists for $2.40. — R. W. 
Fuller, A.M. (with others) has written 
“Elementary Principles of Physics.” 
The authors are teachers in the Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York City. 
The book is published by Allyn & 
Bacon and lists for $1.80 M. L. Fer- 
nald had an article in a recent issue of 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin entitled 
“Botanical Explorations in Eastern 
Canada.”’ — Mark Jefferson, A.M., has 
written ‘Man in Europe; Here and 
There,” a textbook in geography by 
the Professor of Geography at the 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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The book is published by the author 
and sells for $2.50. — J. M. Swift, Law 
School °95-’97, received the honorary 
degree of LL.M. from the University of 
Michigan, at its commencement exer- 
cises held on June 15.— The Class 
Committee has awarded scholarships to 
the following sons of °97 for the college 
year 1925-26: H. U. Wagner, Joseph 5. 
Francis, Frederick Phillips Smith. — 
Arthur Eldridge Sears died April 9, 
1924, in Northampton following a long 
period of ill health. After leaving col- 
lege, Sears spent two years abroad, in 
Paris and in Bonn. Returning, he.re- 
sided for a short period in Philadelphia 
and later became associated with the 
Connecticut Railway and _ Lighting 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., leaving 
that firm to enter the concern of Brown, 
Sharp & Company of Providence.  IIl- 
ness forced him to give up business, and 
for a number of years he lived in Colo- 
rado. In April, 1915, he married Theresa 
Mabel Cook, of New York, who sur- 
vives him. Sears’s kindly, calm, and 
quiet manner and the personal interest 
and spirit of helpfulness he invariably 
showed, won him many friends, while 
to his family his was a rare devotion and 
loyalty. He was a man of admirable 
and exceptional self-control during all 
the crises of life and his remarkable 
courage never faltered under difficul- 
ties or the depression of illness. — 


R;. B:.8; 
1898 
Bartitetr H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover 


Norton Perkins died suddenly at 
Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y., on July 
14, 1925. He was born in New York 
City, February 7, 1876, the son of 
Edward Henry, Jr. and Mary Brevoort 
(Norton) Perkins. He prepared for 
Harvard at Cutler’s School and entered 
college in the fall of 1894. He was 
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prominent in all the activities of the 
Class and received his degree of A.B. 
with honors in English. He was a mem- 
ber of the following clubs and societies: 
Civil Service Reform, Sound Money 
Campaign, Harvard Camera, Harvard 
Memorial, Harvard Fencing, Der 
Deutsche Verein, English, Banjo, 
Hasty Pudding, The Signet, Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Phi Delta Psi. He 
entered the Law School of Columbia 
University in the fall of 1898 and re- 
cieved the degree of LL.B. in 1901. In 
1902 he entered the law office of 
McCurdy and Lord, New York City, 
and remained with this firm for two 
years. In 1905 he was elected police 
justice of the village of Lawrence, Long 
Island, and held this office until 1910. 
In 1912 he was elected a member of the 
board of trustees of the village of 
Lawrence and served for eight years. 
He was also chairman of the committee 
of public health, served on the highways 
committee and also as “acting presi- 
dent”’ of the village. He was an incor- 
porator and trustee of the Fine Points 
House of Industry, New York City. 
At the time of his death Perkins was a 
member of the following clubs: — Harv- 
ard (New York and Boston), Rocka- 
way Hunting, Cedarhurst Yacht, Sea- 
wanhaka, Corinthian, and Flanders, all 
of Long Island; Varrons Island, N.C.; 
Taharrons, Adirondacks; Marks Rock, 
Maryland; Laurentian, Winchester, of 
Canada; Holland Lodge, No. 8, F.A.M., 
New York City. Perkins was married 
July 11, 1903, to Miss Ethel Whitney 
Hollbrooke, and she survives him. 


1899 
ArtuHur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Annual Luncheon for classmates 
and their families was held at the Brook- 
line Country Club, before the Yale 
baseball game, June 16th, and the out- 
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ing, with the “one club, ’’99 stroke” golf 
competition, was held at the Oakley 
Country Club, Watertown, on Com- 
mencement afternoon, June 18th. A 
small and select group attended and the 
cup was won for the ensuing year by 
James Nowell, who three weeks later 
was awarded the Holden Porringer, 
which he still holds (August 4, 1925). — 
Herbert Haseltine, who has not been 
heard from by the Secretary for many 
years, has received, of late, some pub- 
licity in the Illustrated London News. 
In its issue of July 4, 1925, that paper 
has two full pages of pictures of him at 
work, and of a number of his models. 
It says that he has recently held an ex- 
hibition of his work, under the aus- 
pices of The Field at Knoedler’s Gal- 
lery, 15 Old Bond Street, London, and 
that just previously he held a similar ex- 
hibition at the Galeries Georges Petits, in 
Paris. The Illustrated London News also 
had pictures of his work in its issues of 
February 28, 1925, April 19, 1924, and 
June 25, 1921. It says further that he 
“served with the United States forces 
in the war, and helped to organize the 
camouflage section.” — H. H. Fish has 
been at the Windsor Mountain Camps, 
Windsor, N.H., this summer. The 
camps are managed by J. L. Dyer, who 
invited Henry to join in their adminis- 
tration. — H. B. Hewitt has recently 
been heard from at Los Angeles, Cal. 
He gives no information to add to that 
in the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Re- 
port. — Lawrence LaForge has been 
teaching at Harvard the past year and 
living in Boston. — The following are 
new addresses: Roger N. Burnham, 
35163 W. Third Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Frank H. Whitmore, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Henry P. White, 205 Wal- 
nut Street, Brookline. — John McA. 


Preston, ’28, son of the late L. B. Pres- 
ton, was assistant manager of the fresh- 
man crew this spring, and Thomas Nick- 
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erson, Jr., was manager of the Univer- 
sity Baseball team. There are two sons 
of ’99 at the U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md.; Willard D. Keyes, ’27, 
and Henry T. Slocum, ’28. 


1900 


ArtHur Drinkwater, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 

The Class Secretary would like to 
comment at great length on the happy 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion of the Class; 
but the interesting article, which John 
B. Hawes, 2d, has been so good as to 
write about the reunion for this number 
of the Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ Maaa- 
ZINE tells the story of our doings and 
breathes the true spirit which made our 
gathering so delightful. And by and by 
a detailed account of the reunion will 
be published, with photographs of 
members of the Class engaged in vari- 
ous activities, some dignified, some 
frivolous, and will be sent to all the 
members. So the Secretary will simply 
say here that the reunion of more than 
300 of the Class and more than 400 of 
their wives and children was an experi- 
ence in friendship that will be held in 
happy memory by us all as long as we 
live. To the faithful committees who 
worked out the plans for our entertain- 
ment, and to the old friends who came, 
many with their families, from long 
distances to give us the pleasure of 
their company, we owe a great debt of 
thanks. And the Secretary knows that 
he has the sanction of the Class in ex- 
pressing our gratitude to the members 
of the committees, and to the loyal men 
who journeyed hundreds, and some of 
them thousands, of miles to attend our 
jubilee. Casting modesty aside and 
proclaiming himself as an expert in 
Class Reunions, the Secretary asserts, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion of the Class of 
1900 was the happiest and the best that 
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any College Class has ever had. — C. 
J. Anderson’s address is in care of Mrs. 
Cunningham, 601 West 139th Street, 
New York City. — M. Churchill is as- 
sociated with Colonel Arthur Woods 
in the Rockefeller Foundation. His 
office is at Room 2601, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. — C. B. Curtis’s ad- 
dress is American Consulate-General, 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany. — O. D. 
Evans has been preparing a study on 
educational opportunities for young 
workers in the United States as part of 
the Carnegie Corporation Study on 
Adult Education. He has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mechan- 
ical School at Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. His address _ is 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
home address is 107 W. Ridley Avenue, 
Ridley Park, Pa. — C. P. Hatch’s ad- 
dress is in care of Equitable Trust 
Company, Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, Eng. —R. C. Hatch is a 
member of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 


business 


change, and a member of the firm of 
Street & Company, real estate agents, 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston. — C. 
R. Hayes is with Jordan, Lovell & Co., 
40 Broad Street, Boston, insurance 
brokers. — R. H. Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been teach- 
ing eugenics and scientific methods at 
the University of Utah, during the 
summer. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The twenty-fourth annual spring 
outing of the Class was held at Ben 
Blake’s place at Weston, June 15, 1925. 
The members of the Class gathered 
first at the Harvard Club of Boston at 
3.30 p.m., going from there to Weston 
in automobiles. The program included 
sports galore, tennis, swimming, base- 
ball, music, and continuous refresh- 
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ments. At 7 p.m. a dinner perfectly 
prepared and well selected was served 
in a large tent and was followed by dis- 
cussion of the program for the twenty- 
fifth celébration next year and an in- 
teresting speech by an alleged represen- 
tative of the Italian Nation, who 
proved later never to have been beyond 
the North End of Boston. Among those 
present were B.S. Blake, J. Colby Bas- 
sett, Dr. Gerald Blake, Lawrence Bul- 
lard, George W. Canterbury, Stanley 
Cunningham, David Daly, F. A. Eus- 
tis, W. T. Foster, R. E. Goodwin, R. W. 
Gray, J. W. Hallowell, W. S. Hinch- 
man, H. F. Hurlburt, Jr., James Law- 
rence, John S. Lawrence, T. W. Little, 
Dr. Henry Lyman, H. W. Palmer, 
Joseph O. Procter, Jr., G. T. Putnam, 
Wm. T. Reid, Jr., Charles M. Rotch, 
E. J. Samson, Henry L. Shattuck, R. D. 
Swaim, Carroll J. Swan, Brainerd Tay- 
lor, W. Harold Taylor, Richard M. 
Walsh, Frank S. White, J. G. Brackett, 
L. H. Bonelli, Jr., R. W. Dibble, Henry 
F. Beal, Rev. Leo J. Logan, Geo. B. 
Doyle, Charles T. Smith, Dr. M. D. 
Miller, J. M. Hunnewell, Davenport 
Brown, Richard Bishop, Oscar W. Bil- 
lings, Sidney L. Beals, M. Bartlett, B. 
D. Barker, S. Crosby, Dr. John L. W. 
Jenkins, Dr. H. G. Giddings, Reginald 
H. Howe, Jr., Henry S. Hyde, Harry B. 
Kirtland, C. A. Peters, R. W. Seymour, 
C. F. Shaw, and W. H. Burtt. — On 
Commencement Day, June 18, 1925, the 
Class had reserved for it its customary 
room, Hollis 28, for gatherings during 
the day in Cambridge. — H. T. Bull 
is a lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Cavalry, and graduated in June 
from the United States Field and Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
— A. B. Hitchcock is a major in the 
United States Army and is stationed 
at the Army Base in Boston. — R. S. 
Greene is director of the China Medical 
Board. He started recently on an ex- 
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tended trip to China. — M. J. Kling is 
principal of a public school.in Troy, 
N.Y. His address is 1512 Jacobs Street, 
Troy. — J. S. Lawrence spent several 
months of the spring in Europe visiting 
many of the foreign capitals and 
studying conditions both industrial and 
political with the purpose of promoting 
closer relations between these countries 
and the United States. — C. A. Mac- 
Donald is in the legal department of 
the United States Shipping Board. 
His address is 516 Seaboard Bank 
Building, Norfolk, Va.— Dr. G. C. 
Shattuck has been for two years in 
Brazil in the tropical part of that 
country far up the Amazon, studying 
hitherto incurable diseases, with the 
expedition of which Alexander Ham- 
ilton Rice has been the head. — G. R. 
Bedinger, executive director of the 
Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, whose headquarters are in 
Philadelphia, is endeavoring to secure 
an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion to enable the State to issue bonds 
to the amount of fifty millions of dol- 
lars to properly provide for the State’s 
unfortunates. — H. F. Baker, a lawyer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., is spending the sum- 
mer at Gloucester. — W. A. Bassett is a 
consulting engineer and his address is 
Hartsdale, N.Y.— James Brooks is 
working in educational matters and his 
address is East Flat Rock, N.C. — J. 
G. Brackett is Judge of the Boston 
Municipal Court. He is also a practis- 
ing attorney and his office is at 1050 
Exchange Building, Boston. — B. M. 
Brownell is a cotton merchant. He is 
associated with Clark, Payson & Co., 
Purchase Street, New Bedford. — Dr. 
T. J. Eastman’s address is South Ber- 
D. D. Evans has re- 





wick, Maine. 


cenily built for occupancy by himself 
and his family a residence at 50 Canton 
Avenue, Milton, and that is now his 
address. — J. E. Falker is a promoter 
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and his address is 816 James Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y.—R. A. Feiss has 
changed his address to P.O. Box, 690, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — P. L. Fish is man- 
ager of Lewando’s plant in Watertown. 
His address is P.O. Box 126, Water- 
town. — W. A. Heilprin is a machinery 
merchant. His address is 124 North 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — J. W. 
McFadon is a lumberman. His address 
is P.O. Box 1082, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. — J. E. Postlethwaite has changed 
his address to 2 East 62d Street, New 
York City. —E. A. Sherman is a 
banker. His address is P.O. Box 73, 
Newport, R. I. — Russell Stearns is as- 
sociated with Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
of Boston. His address is P.O. Box 7, 
Boston. — W. E. Stilwell is living at 
Rawson Woods, Clifton, 
Ohio. — R. B. Nason is a lawyer. He 
has changed from Tacoma to Portland, 


Cincinnati, 


Oregon, and his address is now 1208 
Porter Bldg., Portland. — C. C. Bray- 
ton is in the steel business and is asso- 
ciated with the American Manganese 
Steel Company, Oakland Pier, Oakland, 
Cal. He has a son, Corey, Jr., who is to 
enter Harvard in the fall of 1927 aftera 
year at Exeter. — C. H. Trowbridge, 
who has been superintendent of the 
Brevard Institute, is living in Weaver- 
ville, N.C. — A. H. Wadsworth is liv- 
ing at 61 Salem Street, Andover. He is 
a cost accountant. — T. H. Gray, Jr., 
has recently returned from an extended 
trip to Europe. His address is 170 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, and he is a manu- 
facturer. — T. L. Frost is a minister. 
His address is 76 West Street, Braintree. 
— A. H. Gilbert is the Chicago repre- 
sentative of Spencer, Trask & Co., 
bankers, and his address is 208 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. He is chairman of the 
industrial securities committee of the 
Investment Bankers’ 
America. — E. P. Jones is practising 
law at 120 Liberty Street, New York 


Association of 
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City. — H. B. Kirtland is chief of the 
copy staff of the merchandising section 
of the University Press, Cambridge, and 
his address is in their care. — W. H. V. 
MacDonald is a real estate dealer and 
contractor and his address is 201 Ridge 
Street, Fall River. — P. H. Moore is 
living at Chester, N.S. —J. K. Rob- 
inson is an executive. His address is 
523 8th Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. — H. 
J. L. Frank, whose address has been 
858 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, H. H. Morrill, whose address has 
been 6 East 67th Street, New York 
City, and C. W. Neiman, whose ad- 
dress has been 45 West 76th Street, New 
York City, are lost temporarily. Any in- 
formation as to their present addresses 
will be welcomed by the Secretary. — 
W. T. Foster, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, is 
the author of “‘A Wider Distribution of 
Securities in Relation to Sustained 
Prosperity,” a pamphlet which has been 
printed by the American Academy of 
Political Science. He has also written, 
together with Waddill Catchings, 1901, 
two books, ‘‘Money,’’ and “Profits,” 
which have been published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. — L. C. Marshall, 
chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Economy of the University of Chi- 
cago, is the author of “The Story of 
Human Progress,’ an introduction to 
social studies, published by Macmillan. 
— P. H. Moore is the author of “Slag 
and Gold,” romance in the porcupine 
trail, published by Thomas Allen, Tor- 
onto, Canada. — A. E. Weir is the edi- 
tor of “Standard Violin Concertos the 
Whole World Plays,’ published by 
Appleton. — W. S. Hinchman has 
written for The Independent, a weekly 
journal published in Boston, an article 
on fact or theory in American Govern- 
ment entitled “The Long View.’ — 
Robert Frost, the greatest living poeti- 
cal interpreter of New England, took a 


leading part in the Institute of Modern 
Literature, held in May, 1925, at Bow- 
doin College in Brunswick, Maine, to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
the graduation from Bowdoin of Henry 
W. Longfellow and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. — F. C. Ware, who was mar- 
ried July 29, 1916, to Miss Harriet El- 
eanor Webster, daughter of the late Ar- 
thur Gordon Webster, ’85, has one son, 
born August 9, 1923. Ware is a chemi- 
cal engineer and is living at 1830 Chey- 
enne Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
— Muriel, the daughter of William K. 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. Vanderbilt, was 
married on July 25, 1925, at Newport, 
R.L., to Frederic C. Church, Jr., ’20, of 
Boston. — Frank Henry Bennett died 
at Danbury, Conn., December 16, 1922. 
He had been for many years principal 
of the Brewster, N.Y., High School. 
In 1905 he married Miss Helen Vaille 
Ives, and they had two children. — The 
following members of the Class attended 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Baltimore in May: Lawrence 
Bullard, R. A. Feiss, John W. Hallo- 
well, James Lawrence, Joseph O. Proc- 
ter, Jr., J. Colby Bassett, Charles A. 
MacDonald, William M. Williams. 
J. W. Hallowell was chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements of the 
Harvard Club of Boston and was also 
chairman of the Committee on Ath- 
letics, of which committee N. H. Batch- 
elder was also a member. Joseph O. 
Procter, Jr., was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Alumni Bulletin. J. W. 
Hallowell was chosen a member of the 
committee on the Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard Memorial, and Daniel B. 
Trefethen was chosen vice-president 
for the Pacific Division of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. — J. L. Ranso- 
hoff attended the luncheon of the Har- 
vard Club of Cincinnati held in the 
spring. — A. H. Wadsworth attended 
the annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
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of Andover, held on May 11, 1925, at 
the P. B. X. Society House in Andover. 
— C.D. Daly and J. W. Hallowell were 
speakers at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Varsity Club held in its club- 
house on May 13, 1925. — Dr. Richard 
Dexter, R. A. Feiss, and R. S. Silver at- 
tended the annual meeting and dinner 
of the Harvard Club of Cleveland held 
on April 17, 1925, at the Mid-Day 
Club in Cleveland. — C. F. C. Arens- 
berg, G. R. Bedinger, and G. A. Sawin 
attended the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
held on April 18, 1925, at the Univer- 
sity Club in Pittsburgh and at the 
Field Day held on June 5, 1925, H. F. 
Baker was present. — Gordon Ireland 
and C. P. Rollins were present at the 
annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Harvard Club of New Haven held at 
the Graduates Club in New Haven, 
Conn., on May 20, 1925.—N. H. 
Batchelder and C. W. Jaynes attended 
the annual outing and dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Connecticut held at 
Craig Loch Inn, Meriden, Conn., on 
June 6, 1925. Batchelder was elected 
president of the club for the ensuing 
year. — Judge O. W. Branch is one of 
the honorary vice-presidents of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. — Lawrence Bullard is chair- 


annual 


man of the Executive Committee in 
charge of arrangements for the summer 
meeting of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs at Burlington, 
Vt., in August, 1925. — H. R. Brigham 
and E. B. Horn were present at the 
dinner held by the Law School Class of 
1905 to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of their graduation. — William T. Reid, 
3d, son of W. T. Reid, Jr., was one of 
the Class Day Ushers on Class Day, 
June 16, 1925. Reid is a member of the 


Class of 1925. — Eliot Putnam, son of 
Eliot Putnam, was awarded the Robert 
Saltonstall Medal at Milton Academy 
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in June as the boy in the graduating 
class who stood highest in physical effi- 
ciency during his life at the Academy. 


1902 
Frank M. SawrTe tt. Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

C. A. McCarthy has changed his resi- 
dence address to 4450 Woodlawn Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. He is still with Lee, 
Higginson & Co. at the Chicago office. 
— G. R. Humphrey’s correct mail ad- 
dress is 5 High Street, Ipswich. — A. S. 
Proudfoot has been elected a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society. — W. J. 
Shepard is Professor of Political Science 
in the “Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government,” 
Washington, D.C. — E. M. Morgan, 
Jr. (A.M.'03; LL.B. ’05) has resigned 
his Professorship at the Yale Law 
School and joined the Faculty of the 
Harvard Law School. — Charles Ray- 
mond Loring died at Wellesley Hills, 
April 30, 1925. 
graduation from college he was in the 
employ of the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company. His health failed and 
he spent a year in traveling around the 
world. Returning to Boston, he went 
into the insurance business. In 1911 he 
married Marcia Graves at Pasadena, 
Cal. They had two children. —A. J. 
Schoenfuss is the chemist for the Twin 
State Gas Company, Lancaster, N.H. 
His home address is North Main Street, 
Rockland. — W. D. Head has resigned 
as Head Master of Nichols School, 
Buffalo, and has purchased an interest 
in Montclair Academy, a boys’ school 
in Montclair, N.J., where he will be 
Head Master commencing this Autumn. 
—H. A. Sage’s new address is 1000 
Briarcliff Road, Atlanta, Ga. — H. P. 
Williams has changed his business ad- 
dress to 40 Broad Street, Boston. — W. 
F. Dillingham has been made a gov- 


For seven years after 
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ernor of Stanford University. — D. C. 
Campbell is a partner of George L. 
Ware & Co., investment securities, 120 
Devonshire Street, Boston. —L. G. 
Robinson has returned from Vienna 
where he has been working with the 
American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. His new mail address is 97 
Warren Street, New York City. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

D. G. Edwards, president of Ed- 
wards & Flood, Inc., has sent notice of 
the removal of their office from 26 
Court Street to 186 Joralemon Street, 
Room 1204, Brooklyn, N.Y. — A fourth 
child and second daughter, Maud EI- 
liott Hall, was born to John Howe Hall 
and Gertrude (Earnshaw) Hall, on 
May 3, 1925. — H. E. Mead’s new ad- 
dress is 1800 Lehigh Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— Dr. Lesley Hinckley 
Spooner, widely known Boston physi- 
cian and specialist in internal medicine, 
died June 28, 1925, at the Brooks Hos- 
pital after a brief illness. He was a na- 
tive of Hingham. Dr. Spooner, who 
was unmarried, was born on August 22, 
1881, son of John Winthrop Spooner. 
His early education was received at the 
Derby Academy, Hingham, and he later 
attended the Noble and Greenough 
School. He entered Harvard in 1899, 
graduating in 1903 with the degree of 
A.B. In 1907 he graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School. He entered the 
Massachusetts General Hospital as 
interne, remaining there until 1909, 
when he started to practise in Boston. 
Dr. Spooner was secretary of the Suf- 
folk Medical Society and a trustee of 
the Derby Academy. 
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1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

Sidney Gunn, A.M. ’05, had an arti- 
cle entitled “The Military Mind in 
Education” in the May 2d issue of 
School and Society. The article con- 
cerned civilian teachers at the United 
States Naval Academy.—H.S. Bernton, 
M.D. ’08, of the United States Public 
Health Service, is the author of a 
pamphlet, printed by the American 
Medical Association, on the results of 
his observations which seem to indicate 
that the plantain is one of the common 
causes of hay fever. — M. K. Hart was 
recently elected president of the Indus- 
trial Association of Utica, N.Y., an or- 
ganization of the manufacturers of that 
city and vicinity. — The Republicans 
of the Fifth Massachusetts Congres- 
sional District have nominated Mrs. 
Edith N. Rogers, widow of John Jacob 
Rogers, to succeed her husband in Con- 
gress. — Mrs. May Martin Van Wye, 
wife of B. C. Van Wye, A.M. ’07, is 
serving her second term in the Ohio 
Legislature. She was one of the three 
pioneer women in that body. She is on 
the Finance Committee of the House, 
and is also a member of the Commission 
on Penal Institutions in Ohio. On June 
11, Mr. and Mrs. Van Wye sailed for 
the Mediterranean. They will visit 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Constanti- 
nople, Algiers, and other places, and 
return to this country on August 29. — 
J. C. R. Palmer is in the patent depart- 
ment of the Bell Telephone laboratories 
of New York City. Mr. Palmer has 
been studying law in connection with 
his work and was admitted to the bar of 
the State of New York in July. 


1907 
Seru T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 
T. W. Knauth, formerly of the firm of 
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Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, is president 
of Whitman & Knauth, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. — W. D. 
Thompson, formerly with the American 
Writing Paper Company, at Holyoke, 
has become associated with the Baird & 
Bartlett Company, manufacturers of 
paper box board, 63 High Street, Bos- 
ton. — C. B. Whitney is with Walter 
Channing, Real Estate, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston. — R. N. Cross’s address 
is now 171 Albany Street, Boston. — 
M. P. Corse’s address is 71 Washington 
Avenue, Cambridge. — The address of 
W. M. Canady, president of United 
States Advertising Corporation, is 
Home Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
The New York branch of the Corpora- 
tion is 250 West 57th Street, New York. 
— Edward Bellamy has been appointed 
organist of St. Peter’s (Episcopal) 
Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. His 
address is care of St. Peter’s Church, 
4th Street and II Avenue, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.—J. F. Callahan, Jr., is 
superintendent of building construc- 
tion for Henry M. Weitzner, Inc., 
builders, of New York City. His ad- 
dress is 164 Academy Street, Belleville, 
N.J. — A. L. Mayer is manager of 
Motion Picture Theaters of Chicago. 
His address is 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — The address of 
G. B. Stevens is 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. — A. B. Green, manager of 
the Western Plant of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
at Middletown, Ohio, had an article in 
the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
“An Engineer Talks on Medicine.” 
Green gave the principal address at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Homeeopathic Medical Association, held 
at Chicago May 6. — K. S. Johnson is 
with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York City. This company was or- 
ganized January 1 to take over the re- 
search and development laboratories of 
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the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Western Electric 
Company, formerly operated by the 
Western Electric engineering depart- 
ment. Johnson lectured on “Electric 
Wave Filters” before the faculty, 
graduates, and seniors of Yale College 
April 21 and 22.—F. C. Tenney re- 
cently moved from Duluth, Minn., to 
Cambridge, to take up his duties as 
president of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, although he still 
retains his interest in the Tenney Grain 
Company of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
He is at 39 Kirkland Street, Cambridge. 
— S. P. Fay gave an illustrated talk on 
“Trail Trips in the Mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia” at the recent annual 
ladies’ night of the Yale Club of Bos- 
ton. — H. Gruening, M.D., is the ed- 
itor of “‘These United States,” a sym- 
posium which has recently been pub- 
lished in two volumes. — J. H. Ijams, 
who has been since December 1, 1918, 
in the bond department of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., became on April 15, 1925, 
the New York partner of the firm of 
Harrison Smith & Co. of Philadelphia. 
Their New York office is at 50 Broad- 
way. — A daughter, Regina Llewellyn 
Woody, was born September 3, 1924, to 
McIver Woody and Regina (Jones) 
Woody. — W. B. Alexander, New 
England sales manager of the Barrett 
Company, coal tar products, Boston, is 
a director of the Congress Coéperative 
Bank, 10 State Street, Boston. — A. C. 
Cronin’s address is 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. He is in the real 
estate business with the Cross & Brown 
Company o* that city. — R. B. Gregg, 
after taking an agricultural course at 
the University of Wisconsin, is study- 
ing methods and conditions of agricul- 
ture in the Orient. His address is 40 
Old Orchard Road, Chestnut Hill. — 
Harold Libby, M.D., has moved his 
office from 177 Prairie Avenue, to 1047 
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Broad Street, Providence, R.I.—A 
daughter, Mary Woodbury Stearns, 
was born, May 27, to R. W. Stearns and 
Lila (Lane) Stearns. — The address of 
George Blaney is Fort Banks, Win- 
throp. — A third son, Robert John 
Evans, was born, September 17, 1924, to 
G. C. Evans, and Isabel (John) Evans. 
Evans is Professor of Mathematics at 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. He is 
vice-president of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. — J. H. Means, M.D. 
*11, Jackson Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine at the Harvard Medical School, is 
the author of a book entitled “‘Dys- 
pnea,” published by William & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore. — R. C. Colwell is 
head of the Physics Department of 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. He is also assistant com- 
missioner of weights and measures for 
the State of West Virginia. — The 
Harvard Medical School is assured of a 
gymnasium for its students. H.S. Van- 
derbilt, °07, of New York, has written 
as follows to Dean Edsall: ‘I will be 
very glad to contribute the sum of 
$125,000 to pay for the cost of the gym- 
nasium, locker rooms, and equipment 
(for the new dormitory) and in addition 
to make an annual contribution for 
five years after the completion of the 
gymnasium to cover the services of a 
capable instructor in the gymnasium. 
I know of no better provision for the 
bodily health of the student than scien- 
tific physical culture exercises. There is 
to my mind a far more important con- 
sideration than the benefit which I am 
sure the student body residing in the 
dormitory would derive from such a 
form of prescribed daily exercises. From 
that best of teachers, personal experi- 
ence, of the good which it has done their 
minds and bodies, the students would 
learn the benefit which would accrue to 
their future patients and mankind, by 
prescribing and encouraging exercises 
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of a similar nature.” —Charles Edwin 
Devonshire died at his home in Fram- 
ingham Center, June 5, 1925. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he entered the 
employ of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, where through sheer ability 
he was promoted to the office of pur- 
chasing agent of the company, which 
position he occupied at the time of his 
death. He was married September 4, 
1918, to Irene Whitney Mason of West 
Roxbury, who with three children sur- 
vives him. ; 


1909 
F, A. Harpina, See. 
52 Fulton Street, Boston. 

On Friday, June 12th, the Class held 
an informal field day at the Hoosic- 
Whisick Club in Ponkapoag. The Class 
assembled at the Harvard Club at noon 
and motored to Ponkapo.g for lunch- 
eon, which was followed by an after- 
noon of golf. Those present were: F. C,. 
Bacon, J. J. Canter, J. Cutter, F. A. 
Harding, J. P. Hartt, C. E. Inches, R. 
D. Merchant, J. G. Morrison, R. S. 
Sibley, F. M. Smith, M. L. Pinansky, 
H. R. Watson, H. H. Wilder, M. H. 
Richardson, S. C. Whipple. — Mem- 
bers of the Class are reminded that the 
present Class Committee, in addition 
to the Marshals, the Secretary, and 
Treasurer ex officio, consists of C. E. 
Inches, Chairman, R. W. Means and 
F. M. Smith. In accordance with the 
plan adopted several years ago, Inches’ 
term as Chairman will expire on Octo- 
ber Ist and he will be succeeded by R. 
W. Means, at which time a new mem- 
ber of the Committee will be added to 
serve for a term of three years. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Witxins, Acting Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
D. B. Adams has become vice-presi- 


dent of Henry D. Lindsley & Co., in- 
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vestment bankers, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. — A second daughter, Mary 
Anne Arnold, was born May 2 to E. A. 
Arnold (Doty) Arnold. 
Arnold is structural engineer with C. B. 
Roberts Engineering Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. — Daniel Bloomfield is di- 


and Fanny 


rector of research of the Retail Board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
80 TVederal Street, Boston. —R. E. 
Boothby is Head Master of Western 
Reserve Academy, a school for boys, at 
Hudson, Ohio. — Gardner Boyd, since 
1920 publisher and proprietor of the 
Barre Gazette, has sold his interest to 
I. F. Carpenter, 10. — H. H. Breland, 
LL.B. ’15, is a member of the firm of 
Babcock & Breland, Lawyers, 1016 El- 
licott Square, Buffalo, N.Y. — R. H. 
Britton is associate statistician, Office of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — A first son and third child, 
Richard Anderson Chenoweth, was 
born July 9, 1925, to L. H. Chenoweth 
and Virginia (Haskell) Chenoweth. — 
Michael Conovitz has been made head 
of the Department of Social Studies in 
the Central High School of Newark, 
N.J. — H. T. Deane is the New York 
representatiye of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
His address is room 501, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. —A fourth 
son, William Orne Fisher, was born 
April 5 to R. T. Fisher and Louise 
(Winters) Fisher. — E. G. Flint, Jr., is 
in charge of the New York office of the 
General Chain Company. His address 
is 15 Maiden Lane, New York City. — 
D. W. Hanscom has entered the musical 
profession as a singer and a conductor. 


His address is 6 Grove Street, Auburn- 
dale. — Dr. G. A. Harrop, Jr., is at the 
Jobns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. — C. H. Hoskins is managing edi- 
tor of Factory. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 


His address is care of 
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Erie Streets, Chicago. — J. A. Hovey is 
with the John P. Smith Printing Com- 
pany, 193 Platt Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
His home address is 401 Melville 
Street, Rochester. — H. R. Howe is 
with H. T. Cushman Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of furniture, 
North Bennington, Vt. — J. M. Howe, 
Jr., is engaged in truck farming and 
land development at Daytona, Fla. — 
S.S. Kingman is secretary and treasurer 
of the Vitalait Laboratory of California, 
Inc., 333 South Fair Oaks Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. — F. S. Miley’s address 
is 85 Bar Beach Avenue, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N.Y. — Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser has been appointed 
director of division for the examination 
of prisoners of the department of the 
Commissioner of Mental Diseases, 
Room 109, State House, Boston. — A 
daughter, Mary Louise Petts, was born 
March 21 to S. F. Petts, Jr., and Agnes 
(Breck) Petts. —C. B. Randall has 
withdrawn from the law firm of Berg, 
Clancey & Randall at Ishpeming, 
Mich. He has become assistant vice- 
president of Inland Steel Company. 
His address is 1105 First National 
Bank Building, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. — H. B. H. Ripley 
is president of Ripley, Loomis & Co., 
Inc., investment bonds, 74 Broadway, 
New York City. — A. B. See is in charge 
of the passenger department of C. M. 
Fetterolf & Co., 15 Church Street, 
Montclair, N.J.— A daughter 
born on April 15 to John Simpkins and 
Miriam (Fenno) Simpkins. —L. C. 
Staples is executive secretary, All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C. — 
N. R. Sturgis has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 7 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany, N.Y. — A son, 
James Cook Trumbull, Jr., was born 
June 25 at Salem, to J. C. Trumbull and 
Mary (Ropes) Trumbull. — A daughter 
was born April 25 to R. W. Williams 


was 
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and Helen (Gibbs) Williams. — Cap- 
tain R. B. Woolverton, of the U.S. 
Signal Corps, has been appointed post 
signal officer at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He 
was formerly on duty at the Signal 
School, Camp Alfred Vail, N.J.— A. 
C. Yarnall has organized the invest- 
ment banking firm of Yarnall & Com- 
pany, with offices at 218 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia. — John Fry was 
born May 24, 1888, at Boston. Owing 
to illness he was unable to remain in 
college more than a year. After that he 
traveled much, making a number of 
trips to South America, Europe, and 
Africa. He was a brother of the late 
Charles Fry, Jr., 13. John Fry died at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, April 18, 1925. — 
Humphrey Almy Gifford was born at 
New Bedford, November 15, 1890. His 
parents were William L. R. Gifford and 
Eleanor Richardson Dexter. He pre- 
pared for college at Smith Academy, 
St. Louis. After receiving the degree of 
A.B. in 1912, he entered the employ of 
William R. Compton Company, St. 
Louis, investments. From 1913 to 
1916 he was vice-president of the 
Equitable Surety Company, St. Louis. 
In 1916 he became the St. Louis repre- 
sentative of Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, and at the time of his death was 
manager of their St. Louis office. Gif- 
ford enlisted in the regular army on 
June 8, 1917. On November 27 he was 
commissioned first lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery Corps. He was stationed 
at Fort Rodman, until April, 1918, 
when he was assigned to the 66th regi- 
ment of artillery, C.A.C. This regiment 
sailed overseas in July, 1918. He was 
discharged at Camp Grant, Ill., March 
17, 1919. Gifford died July 21 as a re- 
sult of an infection following a nasal 
hemorrhage. On December 8, 1917, he 
was married to Miss July C. Collins of 
St. Louis, who, with his parents, sur- 
vives him. 
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1913 
WALTER Turts, Jr., Sec. 
Merchants National Bank, Worcester. 

W. B. Adams’s address is 88 Leyfred 
Terrace, Springfield. — F. H. Allport’s 
address is 742 S. Beech Street, Syracuse, 
N.Y. — A. H. Boni’s address is 102 
Waverley Place, New York City. — 
Everett Bradley's address is 3 Windsor 
Street, Haverhill. — J. B. Cummings’s 
address is P.O. Box 744, Fall River. — 
H. C. Everett, Jr.’s, address is 301 
Berkeley Street, Boston. — Nelson 
Gammans has returned from San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and opened an office for 
general practice of law at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. — J. S. Gib- 
son’s address is 520 Mates Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. —E. S. Harrington is 
with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, 60 State Street, Boston. — 
P. M. Hollister’s business address is 
now 30 Newbury Street, Boston. He is 
still associated with the advertising 
agency of Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
Inc. —J. T. Marshall's address ‘is 
Pacific Southwest Bank Building, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. — G. L. Wendt attended 
the International Congress of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry at Bucharest, Rou- 
mania, in June and remained during 
the summer months in Europe. — C. 
C. Whittelsey’s address is 532 Cornelia 
Street, Plattsburg, N.Y. — F. R. Wul- 
sin’s address is 2444 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

R. S. Meriam has been made an as- 
sistant professor of economics at Am- 
herst College. — C. P. Curtis, Jr., who 
was made a member of the Corporation 
last year, has been appointed a member 
of the Athletic Committee. 





1916 
We tts Biancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

E. C. Ehrensperger, A.M. 718, Ph.D. 
21, of Evanston, IIl., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of English 
Literature at Wellesley College. His 
work will be entirely in early English. 
In 1922 he was a fellow of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Lund, Sweden. For the past 
two years he has been a member of the 
Department of English at Northwestern 
University. He will remain at North- 
western University this summer. His 
address will be 2310 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., until September 15, after 
which date it will be Wellesley College. 
— B.S. Trynin is president and treas- 
urer of the Central Motors, Inc., 2512 
South Central Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal. His home address is 100 South 
Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles. — G. 
H. Lee, M.L.A.’21, became, on January 
1, 1925, a partner in the firm of Harold 
Hill Blossom, A.M. ’06, M.L.A.’07, 
landscape architect, 10 Milk Street, 
Boston. Lee lives at Wellesley. — R. 
S. C. King is with the G. H. Hammond 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — P. S. Page has moved from 
Brookline to East Haddam, Conn., 
where his address is Box 212. — Cap- 
tain Frederick DeCaro, U.S.A., is with 
the 33d Infantry, Fort Clayton, Canal 
Zone. — G. F. Whitman is a member 
of the teaching staff of the Arnold 
School, South Braddock Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


1919 


Georce C. Barcuay, See. 
26 Beaver Street, New York City 


The sexennial reunion took place 
from June 14th to June 18th and was 
very successful. The Class went down 
to the Cliff House at Scituate Sunday 
night the 14th and remained there until 
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Tuesday noon, during which time not 
only did everybody have a chance at 
golf, tennis, swimming, and other out- 
door sports, but a boxing exhibition 
was held Monday night which will not 
be forgotten soon. About 140 members 
of the Class took part in the Reunion, 
which is an exceptional number for a 
sexennial. F. C. Massin came all the 
way from Brandon, Manitoba; Bob 
Hoffman turned up out of the wilds of 
Northern Ontario, and Andy Tribble 
arrived all the way from Kansas City. 
— Samuel Brooks Adams was born at 
Cambridge, October 8, 1892, the son of 
Harry Brooks and Marietta (Trecartin) 
Adams. He received his early educa- 
tion at Cambridge Latin School and 
entered Harvard with the class of 1919 
in the fall of 1915. At the end of sopho- 
more year he enlisted as a private in the 
United States Army Ambulance Serv- 
ice, and was assigned to Section 510. 
On August 7, 1917, he sailed for France 
where, attached to the 25th French Di- 
vision, he saw long and arduous service 
at the front in the campaigns of the 
Argonne, Verdun, Vesle and Aisne. On 
April 23, 1919, he returned to the 
United States and was discharged five 
days later. The following winter he 
continued his course at Harvard and 
received a war degree as of 1919. Sub- 
sequently he studied law, and took 
up his residence at East Washington, 
N.H., where he died February 21, 1925. 
On April 24, 1922, he was married at 
Norwich, Conn., to Miss Hope Wade 
who survives him. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 

Our first Class dinner was held on 
June 15 at the Hotel Westminster in 
Boston. It was a great success — well 
over one hundred men attending. 
There were practically no speeches by 
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members of the Class, but quite a pro- 
gram of entertainment — including a 
speech by a pseudo-Italian student (or 
Italian pseudo-student) — had _ been 
arranged by the Committee. 


1925 
Puitip H. Ross, Sec. 
Bacon St., Winchester 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
R. S. Aldrich, Groton, theatrical busi- 
ness; F. G. Akers, 1 Plimpton St., Cam- 
bridge, railroading; N. D. W. Allen, 37 
Hancock St., Boston., law school; L. B. 
Andrews, 11 Myrick St., Boston, Edu- 
cation; H. L. Bair, Harrisburg, IIl., 
medicine; Norton Barber, Bennington, 
Vt., law; R. M. Barber, 245 East St., 
Memphis, Tenn., business; S. W. Bell, 
$754 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
newspaper work; R. N. Benjamin, 50 
Fifth Ave., New York City, business; 
A. C. Berry, 6 Centre St., Somerville, 
graduate study; Bernard Bettman, 720 
South Crescent Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
business; L. P. Beverage, 24 Nixon St., 
Dorchester, teaching; J. R. Brewster, 
8 Judson Road, Andover, business; A. 
J. Bronstein, 96 Rawson Road, Brook- 
line, wool business; A. B. Brown, 10 
Linwood St., Roxbury, teaching; G. A. 
Brown, 7 Ashland St., Melrose High- 
lands, music; H. L. Cabitt, 68 Cheney 
St., Roxbury; J. A. S. Callanan, 2 Fair- 
land St., Boston, teaching; E. S. Castle, 
Payson Road, Belmont; E. H. Codman, 
1743 Beacon St., Waban, business; R. 
P. Cromwell, 12 Wachusett Ave., Ar- 
lington Heights, trust business; P. R. 
Crowley, 5 Windsor Road, Somerville, 
business; H. H. Davenport, Jr., 86 Mun- 
roe St., Somerville, business; B. H. 
Dunbar, East Oakland, Me., teaching; 
D. B. Durand, 3613 Norton Place, 
Washington, D.C., teaching; R. P. 


Eckert, Jr., Freeport, Ill., law; E. W. 
Flint, Lincoln, organ architect; H. S. 
Francis, 56 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
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ton, assistant to the Curator of Prints, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Adrian 
Gambet, 236 Bay State Road, Boston, 
teaching and writing; R. L. Gilman, 21 
Ainsworth St., Roslindale, medicine; R. 
M. Greene, Scarsdale, N.Y., brokerage; 
M. W. Greenough, 7 Gloucester St., 
Boston, law; Mason Hammond, Na- 
hant, Rhodes Scholarship, Oxford; A. J. 
Hart, 44 Devon St., Roxbury, law; C. 
D. Hazard, 35 Greenough Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, business; H. S. Hevern, 30 
Greely Ave., Grant City, L.I., N.Y., 
banking; E. L. Hill, 50 Congress St., 
Boston, law school; David Huriortz, 
175 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, medicine; 
M. M. Isen, 392 Columbia Road, Dor- 
chester, law school; J. L. Jacobs, 934 
Beacon St., Newton Centre, medicine; 
S. W. Jarcho, 303 W. 106th St., New 
York City, medicine or literature; S. B. 
Kelley, 124 Woburn St., Reading, 
medicine; J. C. Kelson, 4 Waterlow St., 
Dorchester, college teaching; A. C. 
Knox, 244 Hyman St., London, Can- 
ada, architecture; H. M. Kropp, Fort 
Smith, Ark., business; P. B. Kunhardt, 
North Andover, woolen manufacturing; 
F. W. La Farge, 125 East 22d St., New 
York City, banking; R. C. Larcom, 
44 Putnam St., West Newton, business; 
T. S. Leester, 38 Bates Road, Water- 
town, business; C. F. Lingham, 454 
Willow St., Lockport, N.Y., business; 
J. D. Lodge, Nahant, law school; S. A. 
Memzoff, 2 Moscoma St., Roxbury, 
manufacturing; A. S. Mendell, 51 Mon- 
tebello Road, Jamaica Plain, music; 
Otto Miller, Jr., 11318 Bellflower Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, factory management; 
G. S. Mumford, Jr., 24 Essex Road, 
Chestnut Hill, business; J. G. Murphy, 
15 Taylor St., Somerville, law; F. C. 
Palmer, Jr., Montville, Conn., textiles; 
W. T. Pattison, 823 Ashland Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., foreign trade; A. S. Pea- 
body, 70 Temple St., West Newton, 
business; C. A. Pearson, 28 Mora St., 
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Dorchester, teaching; Boies Penrose, 
2d, 1720 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
politics; R. H. Perry, 70 Elm St., An- 
dover, manufacturing; A. W. Potts, 
Pekin, Il., law; R. V. Pugh, 7 Larch 
Road, Cambridge; W. D. Richmond, 
36 Amory St., Brookline, school of 
architecture; C. H. Robinson, Abbot 
St., Marblehead; J. S. Robinson, 
26 Abbot St., Marblehead, business; 
O. V. Robinson, Meredith, N.H., busi- 
ness; Irwin Rosen, 40 W. 69th St., New 
York City; D. F. Rubin, 11 Woodrow 
Ave., Dorchester, export service; E. M. 
Rubin, 6 Leverett St., Boston; A. E. 
Schwartz, 3626 Middleton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, law; H. P. Sharp, 1606 
South Tulsa, Okla., law 
school; Oliver Shaw, Langdon Ave., 
Watertown, foreign trade; J. S. Shep- 
ard, Jr., 106 Prospect St., Franklin, 
N.H., wholesale grocer; W. S. Sleeper, 
Camp Marbury, Vergennes, Vt., busi- 
ness; L. B. Smith, 1 Wolcott Terrace, 
Winchester; M. T. Stout, New York 
Trust Co., 100 Broadway, New York 
City, banking; R. I. Straus, 875 Park 
Ave., New York City, department 
store, J. B. Tailer, Jr., 116 East 63d 
St., New York City, banking; H. P. 
Thomas, 88 Bay State Road, Boston, 
electrical engineering; W. H. Thomp- 
son, Lowell Estate, Chestnut Hill, law; 
Harold Thurman, 15 York St., Dor- 
chester, food products; Julius Wads- 
worth, Long Hill, Middletown, Conn., 
foreign service; D. D. Walsh, 96 Belle- 
vue St., Dorchester, foreign trade; 
T. P. Ward, Bloomingdale, N.Y., 
teaching; E. S. Webster, Jr., Ham- 
mond St., Chestnut Hill; O. V. Weder- 
brand, 116 Maple St., West Roxbury, 
business; Bernard Wiesman, Box 102, 
Cambridge, law; J. B. Wolbarsht, 96 
Devon St., Roxbury, law; H. I. Zimmer- 
man, 197 Bellevue St., Hartford, Conn., 
teaching; J. E. Zofnoss, 32 Green St., 
Boston, New York Mattress Company. 


Newport, 
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NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1925. H. M. Baer, Schenley Apts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., teaching; G. E. Baker, 
46 Columbus Ave., Northampton, teach- 
ing; M. S. Balch, Kalamazoo, Mich., col- 
lege teaching; J. S. Beddie, White Bear 
Lake, Minn.; E. P. Bertin, 26 Ross St., 
Williamsport, Pa., assistant principal, 
Muncy (Pa.) High School; H. S. Bird, 43 
Linnean St., Cambridge, economic re- 
search and business; C. L. Boutilier, Jr., 
48 Boylston St., Lowell, architecture; J. 
E. Bridgers, Jr., 507 North Person St., 
Raleigh, N.C., instructor, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C.; F. R. Butler, 76 
Padre St., Worcester, teaching; Edward 
Copps, Jr., Princeton, N. J., teaching; E. 
N. Case, 1332 Evergreen Ave., Plainfield, 
N.J., university teaching; M. K. Choo, 
Yingchengtze, W., Liao-Yang, Fengtien, 
China, diplomatic service; A. C. Collins, 
Wyncote, Pa., editorial work; M. M. 
Crow, Dallas, W. Va., teaching; A. R. 
Davis, 26 Hulbert St., Cambridge, teach- 
ing chemistry; P. H. Doney, Topsfield, 
teaching; A. R. Eckler, Jordanville, N.Y., 
statistics; W. A. Ellis, 482 Walnut St., 
Meadville, Pa., travel in Europe; G. H. 
Estabrooks, 145 Queen St., St. John, N.B. 
Canada, teaching; B. B. Evans, Franklin, 
Ohio, teaching; Charles Fairman, Alton, 
Ill., teaching; O. C. Gilpin, 503 Caroline 
St., Van Wert, Ohio, teaching; E. B. 
Graves, 2304 Madison Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., teaching; A. O. Greef, 214 
East Rose St., Pittsburg, Kans., teaching; 
C. L. F. Gohder, 1392 E. Mound St., 
Columbus, Ohio, teaching; R. C. Good- 
win, Austin, Tex., teaching; IF’. T. Gucker, 
Jr., 3420 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
college teaching; C. T. Harrison, 512 S. 
Hull St., Montgomery, Ala., teaching; W. 
H. Hartwell, 49 Emmons St., Milford, 
assistant in physics, Boston University; 
M. S. Heath, 338 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, teaching; R. M. 8. Heffner, 192 
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Upland Road, Cambridge, instructor in 
German, Harvard College; G. R. Hicks, 
156 State Ave., Alpena, Mich., director of 
a conservatory of music; C. B. Hill, Jr., 
84 So. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N.J., 
medicine; N. E. Hines, 25 Hammond St., 
Cambridge, teaching sociology and eco- 
nomics; R. J. Honeywell, 8 Oak Road, 
Wellesley, assistant professor of govern- 
ment, Boston University; R. D. Hussey, 
8 Winter Place, Melrose, college teaching; 
H. T. James, 2633 Columbia St., Van- 
couver, Canada, with Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey; C. R. Kinney, 1318 27th St., 
Des Moines, Ia., teaching chemistry; E. 
S. Mason, Department of Economics, 
Harvard College, teaching; C. J. Me- 
Hale, 619 East 24th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., college teaching; Mark Mohler, 23 
Hammond St., Cambridge, teaching; 
Herbert Moores, Victoria College, To- 
ronto, Canada, teaching; W. G. Murray, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., teaching; W. A. Pick- 
ens, High Point, N.C., teaching; T. H. 
Post, 6 Dickerman Lane, Braintree, 
teaching; D. M. Purdy, 52 Irving St., 
Cambridge, teaching; Rev. W. C. Rob- 
ertson, 30 Brimmer St., Boston, priest, 
Church of the Advent; Robin Robinson, 
29 Hill Top Road, Wellesley, teaching; 
G. H. Rupp, 13 Brown St., Norristown, 
Pa., college teacher of history; H. K. 
Salveren, New College, Oxford, England, 
Fellow of New College, lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, New College and The Queen's 
College, Oxford; M. M. Slotinck, 1925 
76th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., teaching mathe- 
matics; M. T. B. Spalding, 76 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, teaching or research; 
J. W. Spargo, 34 Waldo Road, Arlington, 
teaching; G. T. Starnes, University, Va., 
assistant professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; A. R. Stone, Devonshire 
Road, Walkerville, Ont., Canada, psy- 
chologist; C. E. Teeter, Jr., 418 Orange 
St., Newark, N.J., teaching; W. D. 
Templeman, 2641 Hampshire Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, instructor, 


Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; C. W. Ufford, 10 Gramercy 
Park, New York City, medicine; Talbot 
Wegg, 47 East Chu St., Chicago, IIl., 
architecture; E. M. Wright, 52 Garden 
St., Cambridge, tutor in division of mod- 
ern languages. 


Law School 

1925. H. I. Blessing, 801 State St., 
Schenectady, N.Y.; H. M. Brune, Jr., 
841 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md.; 
Haskell Cohn, care of Hale & Son, 60 
State St., Boston; J. H. Collins, 349 S. 
Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; W. R. 
Compton, 219 Woodlawn Road, Balti- 
more, Md.; P. H. Crosby, Dexter, Me.; 
Charles Denby, Jr., 2229 California 
St., Washington, D.C.; F. N. Ed- 
wards, care of Cravath, Henderson & 
de Gersdorff, 52 William St., New 
York City; K. E. Fanver, 423 Washington 
Ave., Elyria, Ohio; J. M. Fossett, care of 
Everett, Charles, & Benedict, 37 Wall 
St., New York City; A. H. Ferner, 14 
Star St., Providence, R.I.; H. T. Fuller- 
ton, 2715 Steiner St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Michel Gerome, care of Simpson, 
Thacher, & Bartlett, 62 Cedar St., New 
York City; K. M. Gibbon, Arthug, IIL; 
M. E. Gordon, 61 Pacific St., Newark, 
N.J.: Sayles Gorham, 151 Meeting St., 
Providence, R.I.; D. E. Groshens, Ros- 
Ivn, Pa.; W. H. Harkness, 4 East 66th St., 
New York City; J. H. Hurvitz, 31 Lorne 
St., Dorchester; W. G. Keller, Grants- 
ville, Md.; M. H. Merrill, associate pro- 
fessor of law, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho; R. W. Mount, 11 N. 15th 
St., Harrisburg, Pa.; F. P. T. Plimpton, 
61 Park Ave., New York City; V. W. 
Rotuem, 803 Washington Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; I. J. Silin, 952 West 
8th St., Erie, Pa.; W. G. Smith, 2906 
Juniper Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; L. A. 
Spence, 208 Argyle Road, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Nathaniel Thayer, 84 Beacon St., Boston; 
S. H. Tucker, 121 Messer St., Providence, 


Sa 
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R.1.; B. M. Webster, Jr., 816 Foster 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


Medical School 

1925. J. M. Baty, 2019 Ave. D., Bes- 
semer, Okla.; J. R. Bell, Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City; J. I. Bradley, 805 
S. Citron St., Anaheim, Cal.; J. C. Car- 
ver, Hammond, Ind.; H. M. Currey, 1259 
Hall Ave., Lakewood, Ohio; H. L. Dor- 
mody, University Hospital, 3d and Par- 
nassus Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; W. J. P. 
Dye, 407 N. Wells St., Sisterville, W. Va., 
at Children’s Hospital, Boston, till Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, then for two years at New 
York Hospital, 10 W. 16th St., New York 
City; E. A. Falk, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston; W. S. Fu, Hai-yen, 
Chikiang, China; E. L. Guidone, 7 Lin- 
den Place, Hartford, Conn.; J. E. Holz- 


man, Ambassador Apts., Portland, Ore. 


School of Business Administration 


1925. J. M. Barrett, Napton, Mo., bank- 
ing; L. L. Benz, Merchantile Trust Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Cal.; R. W. 
Bosworth, Ohio, 
analysis; Lieut. J. D. Boyle, Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C., naval officer; G. W. Bricker, 
Jr., 236 79th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., public 
utility management; N. F. Browning, 
Wynona, Okla., banking; E. F. Dunn, 
965 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; D. E. 
Faville, 1203 Garfield Ave., Portland, 
Ore., associate professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon; W. 
H. Frame, Jr., 41 Neperan Road, Tarry- 
town, N.Y.; R. G. Fuller, 4927 East Lake 
Harriet Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn., bank- 
ing; Ellsworth Gale, 30 Brown St., Paw- 
tucket, R.I., advertising; J. W. Harriman, 
Rockford, IIl., instructor, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa; H. S. Hawkins, 46 Shepard 
St., Cambridge, salesman; J. S. Hemp- 
hill, 317 East 10th Ave., Tarentum, Pa.; 
Howard Holderness, Tarboro, N.C., life 
H. Johnson, 12 Kings 


Oberlin, investment 


insurance; L. 
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Beach Road, Lynn, investment banking; 
A. G. Joyce, Jr., 3705 Crescent Ave., 
Dallas, Tex., investment banking; Yoshio 
Kamii, 6378 Selma Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal., business; E. J. Klock, Wallingford, 
Vt., public utility work; S. M. Law, 1127 
Ohio St., Lawrence, Kans., business; F. D. 
Leete, Jr., 3620 Washington Blvd., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; G. L. Ludcke, 610 N. 
Minnesota Blvd., St. Peter, Minn., ad- 
vertising; F. P. Mayfield, 1325 N. 5th St., 
Waco, Tex., Texas Life Insurance Co.; J. 
H. McCray, 509 S. Broadway, Pittsburg, 
Kans., business; N. F. Miller, 36 Cottage 
St., Lewiston, Me., sales; L. S. Morey, 
care of Adjutant General, Washington, 
D.C., officer, U.S. Army; M. A. Motland, 
Osage, Ia., teaching or business; E. B. 
Page, 1 Overlook Road, Melrose High- 
lands, office work; J. H. Patrick, 275 S. 
Willard St., Burlington, Vt.; C. McC. 
Peale, Waynesboro, Va., manufacturing; 
kK. R. Philbrick, 4 Coburn Ave., Skow- 
hegan, Me., banking; G. M. Robertson, 
Clendenin, W. Va.; O. M. Root, 322 W. 
Essex Ave., Kirkwood, Mo., production 
department, Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Ryan, 
26 Cross St., Lawrence, factory work; D. 
B. Smith, 25 Woodward St., Newton 
Highlands, teaching and consulting; R. D. 
Smith, 2 University Place, Lexington, 
Va., business; H. H. Tayntor, Danielson, 
Conn., with Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.; S. M. Thompson, 346 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal., hotel man- 
agement; J. B. Williams, 34 Evergreen 
Ave., Hartford, Conn., investment bank- 
ing; R. E. Williams, care of Hayden, 
Miller & Co., Union Trust B'ld’g, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, investment banking; H. A. 
Worencke, 8 Smith St., West Haven, 
Conn., foreign trade 


School of Architecture 
1925. Herman Gipstein, 193 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn.; John McAndrew, 
1142 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]; 
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Philip Phillips, 48 Linnean St., Cam- 
bridge. 
Dental School 
1925. H. R. C. Rittmann, Basel, 


Switzerland; J. C. Stanton, 10 Arlington 
St., Newburyport. 


Bussey Institution 


1925. H. W. Feldman, Bussey Institu- 
tion, Forest Hills, Research Fellow at 
Harvard. 


LITERARY NOTES 

*e* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

An essay entitled “Longfellow’s Boy- 
hood Poems,” written by the late George 
Thomas Little, Litt.D., and edited by 
Ray W. Pettengill, Ph.D. ’10, is pub- 
lished by the editor, at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. The attractive volume of 62 pages 
contains besides the editor’s Introduction 
and Dr. Little's interesting paper the full 
text of all identified poems by Longfellow 
written between 1820 and 1826, together 
with a bibliography. The poems are not 
of much intrinsic value, but this first re- 
print of them since their appearance one 
hundred years ago is an event of impor- 
tance to students of Longfellow’s work. 
Dr. Little’s essay is sympathetic, and Dr. 
Pettengill as editor has performed his task 
with skill and taste. 

An address on “A Wider Distribution 
of Securities in Relation to Sustained 
Prosperity,” delivered by William Tru- 
fant Foster, ‘01, Director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, has 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York, before which body it was 
delivered on March 9, 1925. 
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“Konrad Wallenrod” and other writ- 
ings of Adam Mickiewicz, translated 
from the Polish by Jewell Parish, Doro- 
thea Prall Radin, George Rapall Noyes, 
*94, and others, is published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Most of the poems contained in 
the volume were translated into literal 
prose by Mr. Noyes and were then made 
over into English verse by his collabora- 
tors. One might think that in such a dif- 
fusion of responsibility much of the flavor 
of the original would be lost; nevertheless 
the experiment has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Mickiewicz is regarded as the 
greatest poet of the Polish people; Mr. 
Noyes has performed a service in placing 
his works before American readers in a 
translation that preserves much of their 
effectiveness. 

Three addresses delivered at a Sym- 
posium at Harvard University November 
18, 1924, have been published in a small 
volume entitled “The Next War,” by The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin Press, Cam- 
bridge. Norris F. Hall, Ph.D. °17, In- 
structor in Chemistry at Harvard, con- 
tributes a paper on “Science in War,” 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., LL.B. °13, Profes- 
sor of Law in the Harvard Law School, 
writes on “The Conscription of Public 
Opinion,” and Manley O. Hudson, LL.B. 
°10, on “* The Stacking of the Cards.” 

Theodore Wesley Koch, 93, Librarian 
of Northwestern University, has written 
and privately printed a brochure on the 
German Book Exhibit at Chicago, 1925. 

Samuel F. Batchelder, °93, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form his exceedingly 
interesting article on “The Washington 
Elm Tradition,” 
the Cambridge Tribune. 


which first appeared in 


SHORT REVIEWS 

Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman, by 

Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925, 
$6.00. 
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Singularly enough this is the first bio- 
graphy of a man whose various and 
spectacular talents made him in the eyes 
of many of his admirers the leading 
American from the time when his country 
was first acquiring a position of equality 
among the nations to the thrilling years of 
the Civil War. History has given a more 
important place to Jackson, Webster, Cal- 
houn and Clay, and to Lincoln and other 
great men of the ’60’s, but nene the less 
the career of Edward Everett well merits 
this excellent account of it. 

And a remarkable career it was. A 
graduate of Harvard College in the Class 
of 1811, with highest honors though the 
youngest in his class, called two years 
later to the pulpit of the influential Brat- 
tle Street Church at the age of nineteen, 
elected Professor of Greek Literature at 
Harvard when twenty-one, his reputation 
was already large when he sailed for Eu- 
rope on a leave of absence with George 
Ticknor. They became the first American 
students at Géttingen, where in 1817 
Everett received his Ph.D. in Philosophy. 
While in Europe he met such personages 
as Byron, Wilberforce, Scott and Hallam, 
Lafayette, Humboldt and Madame de 
Staél, and formed many of the friendships 
that stood him in such good stead in his 
later career. 

On his return to Boston he took up the 
Professorship of Greek and conducted it 
with marked success, having among his 
students W. H. Furness, Robert C. Win- 
throp, Charles Francis Adams, Cornelius 
C. Felton and others of distinction, but 
academic life proved irksome to his ever 
restless spirit. In 1824 he found the op- 
portunity to make himself a national fig- 
ure by his notable Phi Beta Kappa oration 
on the occasion of Lafayette’s first return 
to America since the Revolution. Its re- 
sult was an election to Congress three 
months later, and a vote of the Corpora- 
tion that his election had vacated his chair 
in Greek. 
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His service in Congress was conspicu- 
ous, and in 1835 he was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts by a large majority. As 
Governor he was mainly responsible for 
the first State Board of Education and the 
first normal schools in the country. In 
1839 he was defeated by a narrow margin 
for his fifth election and soon after sailed 
for Europe once more. In 1841 while still 
abroad he was appointed Minister to Eng- 
land by President Tyler and began a four 
years’ term of service which was perhaps 
the most distinguished and the most con- 
genial of any of the varied posts which he 
occupied. In 1845 he was recalled by 
Polk and after much urging he reluctantly 
accepted the Presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege. The discipline and morals of the stu- 
dents had suffered under President Quincy 
and Everett had a difficult task before 
him. He found the countless petty details 
and _ his 


“ 


of the office “‘spirit-breaking,”’ 
health, always peculiarly susceptible to 
opposition and anxiety, suffered to such 
an extent that he resigned after less than 
three years’ service. In spite of all his 
difficulties he left the College improved in 
morale and has to his credit the establish- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School 
and the calling of Louis Agassiz and the 
picturesque Professor Sophocles to the 
posts which they so long adorned. 

On the death of Daniel Webster in 
October, 1852, President Fillmore imme- 
diately appointed Everett to the vacant 
Secretaryship of State. Although he was 
to go out of office before Fillmore in the 
spring of 1853, Everett’s brief tenure was 
a distinguished one. It was he who drew 
up Commodore Perry’s instructions on his 
memorable expedition to Japan, and he 
adroitly prevented intervention by France 
and England in the perennially troubled 


- affairs of Cuba by a paper in which he 


stated that the Cuban problem was 
American rather than European. In the 
following February he was elected Senator 
and was assigned to the important Com- 
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mitte*s on Foreign Relations and Terri- 
tories. His most notable service as a 
Senator was his opposition in committee 
to Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska Bill and 
his speech in the Senate on the subject. 
He was unfortunately detained at home 
by illness when the vote was taken on the 
bill; although his presence would not have 
changed the result and he had made his 
position clear, his absence drew upon him 
a storm of condemnation in Massachu- 
setts. Charles Eliot Norton described his 
course as “pitiable, timid, and_ time- 
serving,’ and Charles Francis Adams 
wrote that he was “stuff not good enough 
to wear in rainy weather, though bright 
enough in sunshine.’ The truth of it was 
that as at Harvard constant controversy 
in the Senate had made him ill. In May, 
1854, he resigned by his doctor’s advice. 

In 1856 he stuck to the expiring Whig 
Party and in 1860 he was the candidate of 
the Constitutional Union Party for Vice- 
President with John Bell of Tennessee. It 
was his last attempt to ignore the fast 
gathering storm clouds of slavery. After 
the attack on Fort Sumter he abandoned 
his moderate position forever. Deeply 
stirred by the war, he became a thorough- 
going supporter of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration. His correspondence with his Eng- 
lish and Continental friends was of great 
help in setting forth the attitude of the 
North, and in 1862 he was urged by Secre- 
tary Seward to go abroad as a sort of 
propagandist to all Europe. In 1864 he 
was Elector-at-Large for Lincoln. He died 
at the beginning of 1865 when, according 
to the censorious diary of Gideon Welles, 
“at no moment of his life did he stand 
better with his countrymen.” 

There has been a change in the fashions 
of our public men since Everett’s time and 
it is hard to-day justly to appraise him. 
Without doubt he was a man of great tal- 
ents and also of great faults. He cannot be 

valled a failure in any of the many promi- 
nent positions which he filled; in some he 


” 


” 


Was a conspicuous success. His restless 
ambition, however, forced him constantly 
in quest of promotion and prevented his 
holding any position long enough to iden- 
tify himself with it as its leading incum- 
bent. He was abnormally sensitive to 
criticism and suffered from both the para- 
lyzing fault of self-pity and a conscious- 
ness of his own ability that was hardly less 
fatal to complete success. His oratory was 
of the first order according to the florid 
fashions of his day, although Emerson 
criticized it as “‘an inspiration that did not 
go beyond his head.’’ When, however, his 
emotions were aroused, his speeches were 
clear and unadorned, and after the bom- 
bardment of Sumter he cast aside forever 
the rhetorical toga and thereafter his 
speeches have the ring of sincerity, sim- 
plicity and force. 

It is unfortunate that certain errors 
have been allowed to creep into the book. 
It was in 1814, not 1813, that the events 
took place that are recounted on page 18. 
Judge Story would have stared had he 
found himself addressed as ‘*Pidex am- 
masime,”’ and had he read the rest of the 
Latin in the middle of page 72. There 
were 26, not 22, senators in 1789 as stated 
on page 93. There is a misplaced comma 
in the second line of the last paragraph on 
page 171, and two acute accents are 
omitted in the French on page 209, while 
on page 335 a p has slipped into the title of 
the Comte de Sartiges. Lastly, the vet- 
turino on page 186 hardly contained Mr. 
Everett when he left Naples. A more 
careful proof-reading would have obviated 
most of the foregoing, but after all, they 
are minor criticisms of a book that is an 
excellent piece of work, for the author has 
handled his difficult subject with skill. 
The book contains many well-chosen ex- 
tracts from Everett’s journal, speeches 
and correspondence, and his portrait is 
impartially and faithfully drawn, both by 
himself and by the author. The style is 
agreeable and the discussion of publ’e 
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matters is well done. History is best 
studied in competent biography, and this 
book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Everett’s time. 

Roger Wolcott, 99. 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by Manley O. Hudson, LL.B. 
710. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925. 

Professor Hudson’s volume is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the 
establishment of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and tracing the de- 
velopment of the Court during the three 
years that it has been in operation; the 
second discussing the question of Ameri- 
can participation. Inasmuch as the chap- 
ters describing the establishment and the 
record of the Court were written at yearly 
intervals, they bring out effectively the 
gain in prestige which it has made and its 
steadily increasing stability and impor- 
tance. In the earliest chapters it is re- 
garded as a promising experiment which is 
on trial; in the later ones it is treated as an 
established institution in international 
life. 

The idea that advisory opinions of the 
Court would have no binding force has 
been shown by actual events to be errone- 
ous. “‘It is true that such opinions do not 
call for action as a judgment of the Court 
calls for action. But they do constitute a 
formulation of law and opinion which 
carries with it great moral authority.”’ In 
two years the Court handled eight re- 
quests for advisory opinions, all of them 
put with reference to a problem calling for 
action. In one case, to which Soviet 
Russia was a party and in which the Rus- 
sians refused to appear, the Court de- 
clined to give an opinion. In the other 
cases, the advisory opinions, which were 
the conclusions of the full bench of eleven 


judges, or a majority of them, have made a 
definite contribution to international law. 
On the question how the United States 
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can participate in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice without committing 
itself to the provisions of the League 
Covenant, Professor Hudson argues that 
it is only necessary that the United States 
should sign the Court protocol, not as a 
member of the League, but as a State 
mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant, 
and that the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, should ratify 
the protocol with reservations. 

Professor Hudson foresees that the 
Court will contribute to the maintenance 
of the world’s peace in three ways: in de- 
ciding disputes and vexed questions, in 
building a structure of international law, 
and in facilitating the settlement of pro- 
blems directly handled by the foreign 
offices. 

So clear is Professor Hudson’s presenta- 
tion of the organization, functions, and 
achievements of the Court, so well rea- 
soned and convincing are his replies to the 
criticisms or expressions of misgiving re- 
garding it, that the reader cannot but 
wonder with intensified amazement at the 
apathy shown towards proposals for 
enabling the United States to participate 
in it. 


Mountain Peaks in the Life of Our Lord, by 
William Bancroft Hill, ’79. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1925. 

The title describes the contents in both 

a literal and a figurative manner. Dr. Hill 

shows that the most striking events in the 

life of Christ actually took place on some 
hillside or mountain top. Each one of the 
eleven chapters, which are arranged in 
chronological order, is devoted to an ac- 
count of some important incident that 
gained in spiritual significance through 
the background against which it took 
place and which was one or another of the 
hills or mountains of Palestine. Thus, to 
name but a few, there are chapters on the 
Mount of the Preparation, the Mount of 
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the Temptation, the Mount of the Trans- 
figuration — leading finally up to those 
on the Mount of the Cross and the Mount 
of the Ascension. 

Such a method of rendering the story 
emphasizes its picturesqueness and its 
drama. And it is also valuable because it 
must give the reader, however familiar 
with the four Gospels he may be, a firmer 
grasp of the geographical background 
than he had before. Dr. Hill’s charming 
and vivid descriptions of scenery are sup- 
plemented by numerous excellent photo- 
graphs and a map of Palestine as it was in 
the time of Christ, on which one may 
easily trace the journeyings of Our Lord. 

But it is not only for its historical and 
descriptive interest that Dr. Hill’s book is 
certain to appeal to a wide public. Its 
greatest value lies in its interpretative 
quality. Especially moving are the last 
three chapters, which deal with the Cruci- 
fixion arid the Ascension and in which the 
writer analyzes the spiritual significance of 
the Sacrifice. 

Dr. Hill’s work is the fruit of deep feel- 
ing, reverent faith, and ripe scholarship. 
The book is one to which any reader, how- 
ever familiar with the New Testament he 
may be, may turn with assurance of find- 
ing in it something to quicken his religious 
faith. 


France and New England, by Allan Forbes, 
97, and Paul F. Cadman. Boston: 
State Street Trust Company, 1925. 

In this volume, the first of a new series 
of historical brochures to be issued by the 

State Street Trust Company, Lafayette’s 

eight visits to Boston and his journeyings 

in New England, the arrival of Rocham- 
beau and the French Army at Newport, 
the visit to Boston made by Rochambeau, 
and the marches and camp sites of the 

French Army in New England are the sub- 

jects of the chapters which Mr. Forbes has 

contributed. His collaborator, Mr. Cad- 
man, has prepared the chapters which 


deal with French scenes — Lafayette’s 
two chateaux, Lagrange and Chavaniac, 
the house in Paris in which he died, his 
tomb in the cemetery of Picpus, and 
Rochambeau’s birthplace. Both writers 
have done their work with thoroughness; 
Mr. Forbes’s task has been probably the 
more arduous, as in fact his contributions 
comprise about two thirds of the text. As 
illustrating the painstaking care with 
which he conducted his research, it is only 
necessary to say that in order to gather 
material for the chapter on the Marches 
and Camp Sites of the French Army in 
New England, he traversed its routes of 
march from Providence to the Hudson 
River on its way to Yorktown, and re- 
turning, from the Hudson River to Bos- 
ton, and visited and examined all its 
camp sites in New England. No doubt he 
is the only person who has made so close 
and exhaustive a study of this particular 
bit of history 

The value of the work is enhanced by 
the numerous illustrations, which have 
been carefully chosen and some of which 
must have been procured with difficulty. 
Indeed, the volume is a significant contri- 
bution to the history of the Revolutionary 
period. 


William Austin, the Creator of Peter Rugg, 
by Walter Austin, °87. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1925. 

“Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,’’ pub- 

lished in the New England Galary in 1824, 

won for its author a wide and not alto- 

gether transient celebrity. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson referred to William 

Austin as “the precursor of Hawthorne”’; 

Edmund Clarence Stedman wrote: “* Wil- 

liam Austin’s ‘Peter Rugg’ is the most im- 

aginative and original tale written by an 

American before Poe and Hawthorne's 

time, but now strangely neglected.’’ That 

the story has been by no means forgotten, 
however, is indicated by the fact that 
in recent years Louise Imogen Guiney 
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founded a ballad on it, and that Amy 
Lowell rendered the legend in what she 
termed “polyphonic prose.”’ 

It is interesting now to have a sketch of 
the writer presented, together with much 
critical comment on his work, gathered 
from various sources. Mr. Walter Austin, 
a grandson of William Austin, has spared 
no pains to give as complete a biography 
as possible; the chief criticism to be offered 
is that he has included in his volume some 
material that is of no great significance. A 
reader can hardly fail to derive a pleasant 
impression of the subject of the book — a 
man of strong feelings and opinions, 
public-spirited, enterprising, practical- 
minded; successful though William Austin 
was in his excursions into the literature of 
fiction, it was in the world of affairs that 
he found his chief and abiding interest. 

“Peter Rugg” Austin’s other 
stories are reprinted in the volume. 


and 


The Religion of Thirty Great Thinkers, by 
Albert Gehring, ’94. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company, 1925. 

One takes up this volume with mis- 
givings; the task that the writer has set 
for himself seems too formidable to be 
accomplished satisfactorily in so brief a 
space. But the opening words of the 
Preface are reassuring; they tend to con- 
vince the reader that the author is not so 
lacking in a sense of proportion as might 
be inferred from the title of his book. 
“This volume consists of two parts,’’ he 
writes; “the first being an examination of 
the religious opinions of certain well- 
known thinkers, the second embodying 
essays on religious subjects by the author 
himself. One conclusion will immediately 
be discovered by the facetious, and that is 
that the author is not in the class of the 
thirty great thinkers.” 

Proceeding from the Preface to the 
body of the work, the reader is not dis- 
appointed. Mr. Gehring shows in his dis- 


cussion of the religious views of thirty 
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philosophers, theologians, and writers of 
the last three centuries a striking ability 
to present the gist of their thought clearly 
and succinctly. The thirty papers, occu- 
pying only 122 pages and written in crisp, 
attractive style, are admirable tabloid 
essays. To most readers Mr. Gehring’s 
selection of thirty representative thinkers 
will seem judicious, though one may be 
disposed to question whether in such a 
group Milton, who wrote, “Let us discard 
reason in sacred matters and follow the 
doctrines of Holy Scripture exclusively,”’ 
deserves a place as a thinker. 

The exposition of Mr. Gehring’s own 
views on religious subjects is frank and in- 
teresting. It will not commend itself to 
fundamentalists, it may not appeal to 
many who call themselves modernists, but 
it is the work of one who thinks clearly 
and honestly and who writes effectively. 


History of St. Mark's School, by Albert 
Emerson Benson, °92. Privately 
printed. 

It is surprising how little is known of the 
early history of the famous English schools 
to which St. Mark’s and a number of 
other New England boarding-schools cor- 
respond. Therefore, if the history of such 
institutions is worth preserving, it is well 
that before three quarters of a century 
have passed, the circumstances of the 
founding and of the early growth of these 
American copies of the older model should 
now be recorded. And there is in fact no 
lack of reasons for chronicling the early 
history of any school whose directors hold 
the same ideal of training character for 
public service as was set up by the great 
English headmasters. There are, of course, 
marked differences between life in the 
mother country and life here. But this is 
not so important. If the stock is substan- 
tially the same, as it is, and if ideals and 
policies are the same with only the really 
necessary modifications, the results should 
be as noteworthy here as there. 
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St. Mark’s was founded in 1865, pre- 
ceded only, among New England church 
schools, by St. Paul’s in 1856, the success 
of which encouraged Joseph Burnett, of 
Southborough, to found St. Mark’s. The 
founder was a kindly, serious, and notably 
successful business man with whom re- 
ligion was a part of life. “His desire to 
further the teachings of the Episcopal 
Church, of which he was a member and 
in many ways a benefactor, seems to 
have been a principal reason for his start- 
ing.a school, another being that he him- 
self had several boys of school age. As for 
the place, Southborough was his own 
home, and moreover provided ideal sur- 
roundings. Here then, in a country resi- 
dence purchased from a fellow townsman 
who had learned of his intention, school 
was opened in the fall of 1865. The insti- 
tution was placed by its constitution and 
by-laws under the control of the Church, 
exercised through trustees who must be 
communicants, and through the Bishop of 
the Diocese, who was given power to visit 
and examine. The simple and beautiful 
services in the school chapel and in the 
parish church founded by the same patron, 
are thus among Mr. Burnett’s gifts to suc- 
ceeding generations of St. Mark’s boys. 

A monkish chronicler would have seen 
religious reasons for the prosperity of the 
school begun under these auspices, and 
who can say he would have been wrong? 
The story of the conservative progress of 
sixty years is well told in Dr. Benson’s 
pages. The growth has been from a school 
with a headmaster and two masters (then 
called tutors) in 1865, to one with 185 
boys and 16 masters in 1925, and the ex- 
pansion of land and buildings has been 
correspondingly great; it is visualized by 
the photograph of the original buildings 
(facing page 20) in comparison with that 
of the main school building as it was in 
1903 (facing page 170) although the latter 
does not indicate the masters’ cottages, 
the gymnasium, track, swimming pool and 


skating rinks, and the baseball cage, or 
give an idea of the many alterations and 
improvements in the main building itself, 
of which the most notable is the enlarge- 
ment and redecoration of the chapel, in 
memory of St. Mark’s graduates who 
served in the world war. 

But this is to speak of walls, not of men, 
and walls do not rise of themselves. Jo- 
seph Burnett lived until 1894, having 
given to his school until his death his con- 
scientious and invaluable care and coun- 
sel, and having seen it housed in its 
present quarters. His son, Harry Burnett, 
treasurer and a trustee of the school since 
1894, may be said to have succeeded to 
his father’s place in the affection of all 
who love St. Mark’s. In the labors of 
these men and of the headmasters and 
masters, we can see the reasons for growta 
and influence. The headmasterships of 
James Ives Trecothick Coolidge (1874- 
1882), William Edward Peck (1882-1894) 
and William Greencugh Thayer (since 
1894) cover all but the first nine years of 
the history of the school. Dr. Benson 
gives excellent characterizations of the 
first two; the work of the third would 
have required many additional pages and 
fortunately it is too early to describe it 
directly. However of the many qualities 
which have contributed to the present 
headmaster’s outstanding reputation we 
may select here for mention one which is 
alluded to in the History but is not al- 
ways recalled even by alumni: the love of 
beauty which for thirty-one years has 
neglected no opportunity, even when 
means were strait, to make material 
things speak to the spirit. Nor must the 
modest historian be omitted in any list of 
notable benefactors of the school where 
he both taught and was taught. His task 
was one of the most difficult a writer can 
attempt. A large number of facts and 
dates and small circumstances had to be 
recorded and there are almost no out- 
standing events, yet the reader will de- 
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mand a narrative, not a mere chronology. 
He will find his requirement fulfilled in 
these pages, which tell with scholarly care 
all the facts worth telling, yet give us an 
interesting narrative of what we hope will 
be but the early period of a great school. 

But what of the future, which falls be- 
yond the province of the historian but 
within that of the critic? Are St. Mark’s 
and similar schools going to give to our 
country what the great English schools 
have given to England and to the British 
Empire? 

Our church schools are still in the for- 
mative stage. The older ones have just 
about obtained the desired physical equip- 
ment of land and buildings for living, in- 
struction, and exercise; have begun to 
attract qualified men to permanent mem- 
bership on their teaching staffs by the 
payment of more adequate salaries; and 
are in course of beginning endowment 
funds with which to hold the advances 
already made and take further steps in 
the future, and funds for free scholarships 
to prevent their doors from being closed 
All this is 
necessary, good, and to be still further 
developed. But we still lack almost com- 


to boys of moderate means. 


pletely two things which have been im- 
portant reasons for the success of the 
English “public schools”; extensive and 
thorough instruction in the classics, and 
promotion for the more intellectual and 
ambitious boys. The neglect of the clas- 
sics is not altogether the fault of the 
schools; it is due in part to the now almost 
spent utilitarian reaction in the country 
at large against the classics, and in part 
to the sudden expansion of the field of 
knowledge, which broke down the old re- 
quired classical course in the colleges and 
caused changes in entrance requirements 
which encouraged the schools to make the 
classics optional. The neglect of the best 
scholars may also have an excuse, but it 
is even more serious than the neglect of 
the classics. It is one of a class of solemn 
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mechanical absurdities, other examples 
of which are to be found in many American 
labor union restrictions, American elec- 
toral machinery and in the organization of 
American courts. The rigid “‘form”’ sys- 
tem is indeed comparable to the practices 
of some labor unions. It is as though 
there were only a given quantity of know- 
ledge in the school, of which no boy should 
be allowed to obtain more than his pro 
rata share. Once in a form, a boy stays 
there (with rare exceptions) until it is 
time for his form, as an entirety, to leave 
school. That in some subjects, or all sub- 
jects, he might progress at a greater rate 
of speed, does not affect the impartial and 
regular pace of the school machinery, to 
which he must adjust his own. 

There are difficulties in the way of a 
change, but they must be overcome by 
any school which desires distinction in the 
years to come. So far as St. Mark’s is con- 
cerned it may justly be said that there is 
no indifference to possible improvements, 
but rather an open-minded willingness to 
consider and appraise anything new. For 
some years past there has been among the 
alumni much discussion, initiated and 
encouraged by the headmaster, of ways 
and means of encouraging the good 
scholar. We know that the problem of 
promoting his progress in school without 
injuring other equally important con- 
cerns is under constant consideration, and 
we may confidently expect its early solu- 
tion. 

Any reader of this Review desiring a 
more comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment of the English and American schools 
with special emphasis on the fascinating 
development of St. Mark’s, should read 
this book. Distribution is in charge of E. 
A. Taft, 1 Federal Street, Boston. — 

Spencer Ervin, ’08 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


# Al] publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column, Works by Harvard men or relating 
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to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

Longfellow’s Boyhood Poems, a Paper by the late 
George Thomas Little, Litt.D., together with the 
Text of hitherto uncollected Early Poems and Bib- 
liography; edited by Ray W. Pettengill, Ph.D. ’10. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. R. W. Pettengill, 1925. 
Cloth, 62 pp. 

Mountain Peaks in the Life of Our Lord, by Wil- 
liam Bancroft Hill, 79, D.D., Litt.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1925. Cloth, illus- 
trated. 189 pp. $1.50. 

The Next War: Three Addresses delivered at a 
Symposium at Harvard University November 18, 
1924, by Norris F. Hall, Ph.D. ’17, Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., LL.B. 13, and Manley O. Hudson, 
LL.B. ’10. Harvard Alumni Bulletin Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1925. Cloth, 109 pp. 

Notes on the German Book Exhibit, Chicago, 1925, 
With Impressions and Interviews Set Down by 
Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93. Chicago. Privately 
Printed. Illustrated, 63 pp. 

Life of Sri Ramakrishna, compiled from various 
authentic sources. Swami Madhavananda, Ad- 
vaita Ashroma, Magavati, Almora, Himalayas, 
1925. Illustrated, 765 pp. 


MARRIAGES 


** Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRapuATES’ MAGaziNE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1880. Harold North Fowler to Mary Zay 
Blackford, at London, England, 
June 30, 1925. 

1884. William Tufts Crocker to Eleanor 
Farrington, at Bedford, N.Y., June 
9, 1925. 

1898. Alexander Henry Higginson to 
Mary Newcomb, at Concord, June 
28, 1925. 

1899. Malcolm Donald to Gertrude Hun- 
newell, at Wellesley, June 16, 1925. 

1899. George Marvin to Agnes Dillon 
Randolph, at Dos Cabezos, Ari- 
zona, May 29, 1925. 

1899. Charles Nicoll Talbot to Jessica E. 
Downey, at New York, N.Y., Janu- 
ary 20, 1920. 

1901. Fisher Tenney Bullard to Anna 
Lillian Wadley, at East Elmhurst, 
L.I., N.Y., April 18, 1925. 

1901. Charles Edwin Hill to Caroline M. 
Young, at New York, N.Y., June 
17, 1925. 

1901. Elmer Schlesinger to Countess 
Gizycka, April 11, 1925, 


1903. Archibald King to Mary Elizabeth 
Mayes, at Springfield, Mo., June 
30, 1925. 

1904. Francis Brown to Emily Hope 
MacPherson, at Coronado, Cal., 
July 8, 1925. 

1904. John Hopkins Densmore to Mrs. 
Mary Powning, May 21, 1925. 

1905. John Henry Cummings to Frances 
Lasky, at Chicago, Ill., June 10, 
1925. 

1906. Henry Daland Chandler to Ellen 
Bancroft Dalton, at Boston, June 
11, 1925. 

1906. Samuel Titcomb to Lura Elizabeth 
Smith, at Washington, D.C., June 
6, 1925. 

1906. Lawrence Warburton White to 
Mrs. Nancy Benedict Hicks, at 
Boston, July 30, 1925. 

1907. Doane Gardiner to Winifred War- 
riner, at London, England, June 24, 
1925. 

1908. Snowden Andrews Fahnestock to 
Helen Morgan Moran, at Newport, 
R.L, June 15, 1925. 

[1908]. George Sylvester McLaughlin to 
Marie Beatrice Brine, at Somer- 
ville, June 23, 1925. 

1908. Harold Orne Wellman to Anna 
Frederika Niemann, at West New- 
ton, May 27, 1925. 

1910. Gilbert Goodwin Browne to Phyllis 
Baldwin, at Mt. Kisco, N.Y., May 
20, 1925. 

1910. Joseph Raymond Sheehan to Reina 
Jane Finn, at Somerville, June 24, 
1925. 

[1911]. Frederick William Simonds to 
Mary E. Sanger, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., June 4, 1925. 

1912. Charles Kenneth Clinton to Audrey 
Hoffman, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
29,1925. 

1912. Richard Jefferson Eaton to Ger- 
trude Gouverneur Sturgis, at Cam- 
bridge, May 26, 1925. 

1912. Frederic William La Croix to Ma- 
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bel Decker Ferguson, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 16, 1925. 

1912. Alfred Gustav Langmann to Mar- 
got Pauline Hesse, at New York, 
N.Y., June 3, 1925. 

[1913]. Rhodes Burdett to Pauline Folger 
Brackett, at Malden, June 19, 1925. 

1914. Edward Kinsman Hale to Evelyn 
Wornham Wickham, at Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., June 4, 1925. 

1914. Frederick Dollen Hansen to Emily 
Thekla Brunder, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 7, 1925. 

1914. James Hazen Ripley to Marguerite 
Doubleday, at New York, N.Y., 
May 4, 1925. 

1914. Benjamin Sumner Welles to Mrs. 
Mathilde Townsend Gerry, at New 
York, N.Y., June 27, 1925. 

1915. Francis Brooks to Katherine Balke, 
at Paris, France, August 1, 1925. 

[1915]. Alfred Henry Paul Sayers to 

Frances Ellen Clarke, at Riverside, 

Cal., June 27, 1925. 

Alan Cunningham to Ruth Paine, 

at Chestnut Hill, May 16, 1925. 

Charles Carroll Lund to Alice 

Clark Marden, at New York, N.Y., 

May 22, 1925. 

Lyman Gilder Richards to Kathryn 

D. Cooper, at Brookline, May 23, 

1925, 

Lawrence D. Steefel to Genevieve 

Rose Fallon, at St. Paul, Minn., 

June 17, 1925. 

Joseph Edmund Bradley to Helen 

Hope Edwards, at Holderness, 

N.H., June 27, 1925. 

John Melcher to Betsy Flagg, at 

New York, N.Y., May 20, 1925. 

Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman to 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


Charlotte Bradley, at New York, 
N.Y., May 25, 1925. 

[1918]. Willis Barton Clough to Esther 
Lloyd Jones, at Brookline, June 13, 
1925. 

[1918]. John Edward Cox to Mary Hoyt, 
at West Somerville, May 29, 1925. 
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1918. Augustine Shurtleff Francis to 

Margaret Hayes Johnston, at 

Portland, Ore., May 23, 1925. 

William Ernest Shaefer to Frances 

Tolman Whittaker, at Bedford, 

June 20, 1925. 

Faneuil Adams to Susanne C. Root, 

at Pottstown, Pa., June 25, 1925. 

John Gilbert Beebe-Center to Rox- 

anna Smiley Murphy, at Brookline, 

June 24, 1925. 

[1919]. Robert Roberts Bishop to Beth 
Crooker, at Newtonville, June 25, 
1925. 

1919. John Edwin Carlson to Josephine 
Freeman Cogswell, at Cambridge, 
June 6, 1925. 

1919. Robert Clinton Merriam to Grace 

ra, 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


Lippincott, at Landsowne, 
June 30, 1925. 

[1919]. John Lee Merrill to Katharine 
Langdon Hill, at Augusta, Me., 
June 6, 1925. 

1919. Franklin Folger Webster to Emily 
Sykes Boody, at Wakefield, June 
12, 1925. 

[1920]. Harry Irving Bixby to Helen 
Porter Richards, at Wollaston, 
June 20, 1925. 

[1920]. Benjamin Seaver Blanchard to 
Eleanor Burrell Phillips, at Peter- 
boro, N.H., June 6, 1925. 

1920. Frederic Cameron Church, Jr., to 

Muriel Vanderbilt, at Newport, 

R.I., July 25, 1925. 

Tallmadge Conover to Leone Fra- 

zer, at Seattle, Wash., June 18, 

1925. 

. Daniel Joseph Duggan to Barbara 

E. Russell, at Wakefield, June 27, 

1925. 

Donald Falvey to Lidwine A. 

Curran, at Swampscott, June 6, 

1925. 

Selden Melville Loring to Mary 

Valentine, at Lexington, July 16, 

1925. 

1920. Albert Ogden Porter to Elizabeth 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 
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1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


Davenport Dunham, at New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., June 25, 1925. 

Paul Drane Van Anda to Gertrude 
Ruth Rankine, at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., June 25, 1925. 

Daniel Bradford Wetherell to 
Esther E. Hughes, at Taunton, 
June 6, 1925. 

Robert Byron Williamson to Grace 
Warren Whitney, at Augusta, Me., 
June 2, 1925. 

Francis Hathaway Cummings to 
Eleanor Goodwin, at Boston, June 
15, 1925. 

Serge Daniloff to Ellen Crosby 
Burke, at Lowell. May 23, 1925. 
Charles Sidney Gardner to Mar- 
garet Wendell Bill, at Cambridge, 
June 24, 1925. 


21. George Gardner Monks to Kather- 


ine Knowles, at Marion, June 8, 
1925. 

Francis Philip Nash, Jr., to Marion 
Constance Greenleaf, at Albany, 
N.Y., June 25, 1925. 

Hugh Perrin to Helen F. Baxter, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., June 5, 1925. 
James Bradley Thayer to Sara 
Forbes Apthorp, at Milton, June 
20, 1925. 

Maurice Eliot Wyner to Sarah 
Dolby Channen, at New York, 
N.Y., June 12, 1925. 


2, Charles William Baker, Jr., to 


Elizabeth Swift Holladay, at Wil- 
mington, Del., May 23, 1925. 


2, Allan Roland Browne to Elizabeth 


B. Longan, at Kansas City, Mo., 
June 27, 1925. 

Richard Ammi Cutter to Ruth 
Dexter Grew, at Wellesley, June 
10, 1925. 

John Russell Dallinger to Theodora 
Carmichael, at Cambridge, June 
20, 1925. 


[1922]. Leslie Alfred Skinner to Margaret 


Holme Breckenridge, at Glouces- 
ter, July 25, 1925. 
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1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 
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Everett Wilson Sweezy to Ruth B. 
Martenis, Jan. 1, 1925. 

Edward Augustus Weeks, Jr., to 
Frederica Watriss, at New York, 
N.Y., May 28, 1925. 

James Goodwin Woodworth to 
Gertrude Stevens Dutton, at 
Brookline, June 6, 1925. 

George Curtis Eaton to Mary Isa- 
bella Sauveur, at Cambridge, June 
11, 1925. 

John Gardner Flint to Eleanor 
Musgrave, at Boston, June 6, 
1925. 

Walter Reid Guthrie to Laura W. 
Gale, at Medford, June 16, 1925. 
Granville Hicks to Dorothy Dyer, 
at Framingham, June 27, 1925. 
Porter Hurd to Margarethe Helena 
Hackenbuth, at Jamaica Plain, 
June 3, 1925. 

Bertram Kimball Little to Nina 
Jarvie Fletcher, at Brookline, June 
5, 1925. 


[1923]. Edward Albert Norman to Doro- 


thy Mae Stecher, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 10, 1925. 


[1923]. Paul McKinney Palmer to Mar- 


1923. 


1923. 


garet Brooker, at St. Louis, Mo., 
June 3, 1925. 

Ralph Frank Piper to Elizabeth 
Parks Bright, at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 19, 1925. 

Robert Cameron Rogers to Frances 
Bainbridge Colby, at New York, 
N.Y., June 16, 1925. 


[1923]. George Patrick Welch to Mary 


1924, 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


Elizabeth Wholey, at Providence, 
R.I., June 2, 1925. 

Charles Joseph Hubbard, Jr., to 
Anna Hayden Fuller, at Lancaster, 
June 13, 1925. 

Leonard Curtis Larrabee to Peggy 
Smith, at Concord, May 23, 1925. 
Hugh MeMillan to Kathryn Roh- 
nert, at Detroit, Mich., Jan. 14, 
1925. 

John Langdon Sullivan to Florence 
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Berthe Greene, at Foxboro, June 

20, 1925. 

Lawrence Black to Caroline Eliza- 

beth Stewart at Newton Center, 

June 18, 1925. 

Uriel Haskell Crocker to Eleanor 

Batchelder, at Boston, June 11, 

1925. 

Bernard Pope Day to Lucinda 

Steers, at Washington, D.C., June 

23, 1925. 

Malcolm Whelen Greenough to 

Kathleen Rotch, at Boston, June 

17, 1925. 

25. John Jay Hicks Kerr to Helen 

Olivia Clark, at Brookline, May 9, 

1925. 

George Saltonstall Mumford, Jr., 

to Alice Herrick, at Milton, June 

23, 1925. 

5. Alden Stone Pinkham to Marie But- 
ler Arnold, at Boston, June 18, 1925. 

. George Renwick to Hilda Emery, 
at Malden, June 10, 1925. 

. Benjamin Franklin Rice-Bassett to 

Gertrude Sutton Russell, at North 

Andover, June 22, 1925. 

Arthur Russell Sharp, Jr., to Mar- 

guerite Talbot, at Norton, June 25, 

1925 

A.M. 1918. Robert Earle Bacon to Helen 

L. Lieder, at Cambridge, June 26, 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 

L.S. 1912-13. John Heck Bonshall to 
Dorothy Madison Dishman, at 
Henderson, Ky., June 23, 1925. 

LL.B. 1922. Roger Brooks Coulter to 


Rosamond Bartlett, at Chestnut 
Hill, May 23, 1925. 

LL.B. 1922. Kenneth Farrand Simpson 
to Louise Knickerbocker Porter, at 
New York, N.Y., June 25, 1925. 

L.S. 1920-23. Homer Henry Marshman 
to Beatrice Noyes, at Boston, June 
27, 1925. 

M.D. 1901. Frederick Leon Taylor to 
Guenn Percival Quimby, at Water- 


town, June 2, 1925. 
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M.D. 1914. Richard Augustine Rockford 
to Eleanor Fitzgibbon, at Spring- 
field, June 22, 1925. 

. 1921. William Allen White, Jr., to 
Marion Allison Stevens, at Port- 
land, Me., June 20, 1925. 

Ed.M. 1921. Albert Alexander Thompson 
to Alice Elizabeth McGreevey, at 
Boston, June 29, 1925. 

NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The College 

1862. James Vila Blake, Grad. Div., d. at 
Chicago, Il., April 27, 1925. 

1864. Marshall Munroe Cutter, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, June 5, 1925. 

1865. William Rotch, d. at New Bed- 
ford, August 14, 1925. 

1866. Amos Morse Leonard, A.M., d. 
at Newton, August 10, 1925. 

1867. Samuel Parker Allen, d. at Boston, 
June 7, 1925. 

1870. Richard Henry Stone, d. at Cin- 

cinnati, O., April 9, 1925. 

Thomas Baldwin Ticknor, d. at 

Brookline, June 21, 1925. 

1870. Alfred Tuckerman, d. at Newport, 
R.1., May 25, 1925. 

1874. Thomas Miller Honeywell, d. at 

Meadville, Pa., April 22, 1925. 

William Lawrence Humason, d. at 

New Britain, Conn., August 2, 1925. 

1878. William Henry Brune, d. Dec. 30, 
1924. 

1878. Charles Jeremiah Mason, d. at 
Sconsdale, N.Y., April 29, 1925. 

1879. Harford Willing Hare Powel, d. at 
Newport, R.I., May 9, 1925 

1879. Stewart Shillito, d. at Cincinnati, 
O., June 8, 1925. 

1881. Merle St. Croix Wright, A.M., 
S.T.B., d. at New York, N.Y., 
April 26, 1925. 

1882. Albert Andrew Howard, Ph.D., 
A.M., d. at Cambridge, July 31, 
1925. 


1870. 


1877. 
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1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


1886. 


Louis Arthur Coolidge, d. at Mil- 
ton, May 31, 1925. 

Charles Francis Aiken, d. at Bos- 
ton, July 8, 1925. 

Eugene Hamlin Hatch, d. at Plain- 
field, N.J., June 10, 1925. 
Nehemiah Samuel Kenison, M.D., 


* d. at St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 


1889. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1908. 


1909. 


1925. 

Walter Perkins Hutchinson, M.D., 
d. at Abington, May 14, 1925. 
William Richards Sears, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Cohasset, June 22, 
1925. 

George Franklin Brown, d. at Lon- 
don, Eng., June 14, 1925. 

Hugh Flournoy Van Deventer, d. 
at Richmond, Va., May 24, 1925. 
James Dwight Arnold, LL.B., d. at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., June 7, 1925. 
Walter Jefferson Moore, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 16, 1925. 
Richard Merrill Whitney, d. at 
New York, N.Y., August 16, 1924. 
Albert Augustus Boyden, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 2, 1925. 
Norton Perkins, d. at Lawrence, 
L.I., N.Y., July 14, 1925. 

Frank Henry Bennett, d. at Dan- 
bury, Conn., Dec. 16, 1922. 
Charles Raymond Loring, d. at 
Wellesley Hills, April 30, 1925. 
Lesley Hinckley Spooner, M.D., d. 
at Boston, June 28, 1925. 

William Morton Hall, LL.B., d. at 
Bridgewater, June 4, 1925. 
Douglas Purington Cook, d. at 
Worcester, May 26, 1925. 
Malcolm McBurney, d. at Islip, 
N.Y., April 12, 1925. 

Roy Ensworth Pierce, d. at Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone, May 17, 1925. 
Robert Emmet Tracy, LL.B., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1925. 
George Gill Ball, d. at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, June 21, 1925. 

Richard Montague Hunt, d. at 
Winchester, June 25, 1925. 
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1910. Chester March Cofe, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 19, 1925. 

1910. William Morgan Palmer, d. in 
Manchuria, China, July 20, 1925. 

1911. Samuel Lionel Wolfson, d. at 
Brookline, March 21, 1925. 

1912. Humphrey Almy Gifford, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., July 21, 1925. 

1913. James Edward Goldsbury, d. at 
Rutland, March 6, 1925. 

1915. Wheaton Bradish Byers, d. at 
Boston, May 7, 1925. 

1925. James Jay Mapes, d. at Paris, 
France, August 9, 1925. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1890. Walter Scott Hendrixson, A.M , 
Ph.D., d. at Manistee, Mich., 
July 1, 1925. 

1892. Charles William Cabeen, A.M., 
d. at Syracuse, N.Y., June 15, 
1925. 


1897. Norman Maclaren  Trenholme, 


A.M., d. at Columbia, Mo., June 
11, 1925. 

1900. Frank Abram Reynolds, A.M., d. 
at Alameda, Cal., Feb. 26, 1922. 

1902. William Curtis Farabee, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Washington, Pa., 
June 24, 1925. 

1908. Herman Babson, Ph.D., d. at 
Lauterbrunen, Switzerland, June 
25, 1925. 

1914. Reynold Albrecht Spaeth, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Bangkok, Siam, June 
26, 1925. 

1922. Chauncey Pinneo Hulbert, A.M., d. 
at Boston, June 16, 1925. 


Scientific School 

1894. Jay Backus Wordworth, d. at 
Cambridge, August 4, 1925. 

1897. Carl Stephen Dow, d. at Worcester, 
June 9, 1925. 

1898. Fred Victor Edgell, d. at Waltham, 
April 18, 1925. 

1907. Charles Edwin Devonshire, d. at 
Framingham, June 5, 1925. 
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. Benjamin Warren, d. at Worcester, 


November 9, 1923. 


Law School 
Vespasian Warner, d. at Clinton, 
Tll., March 31, 1925. 
Edward Quinton Keasbey, d. at 
Morristown, N.J., June 7, 1925. 
Charles Frank Stevens, d. at Bos- 
ton, June 9, 1925. 
Alexander Ray Clark, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 18, 1925. 
James Clarke Jeffery, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill, Dec. 5, 1924. 
Charles Albert Taylor, d. at Bil- 
lings, Mont., August 27, 1924. 
Philip Roberts, d. at Hartford, 


Conn., May 21, 1925. 


Medical School 
Ephraim Bell Muttart, d. at Souris, 
P.E.L., Can., June 26, 1912. 
Edward Mowry Harris, d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., April 2, 1925. 
Augustus Tupper Clarke, d. at 
Wetmore, January 29, 
1924. 


Colo., 


5. Bennett Sperry Lewis, d. at Noro- 


ton, Conn., Feb. 15, 1925. 


77. Samuel Middleton Garlick, d. at 


1882. 


1882. 


1887. 


1890. 


1903. 


1906. 


1923. 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 12, 1924. 


31. George Herbert Bridgman, d. at 


Keene, N.H., July 10, 1925. 
Stephen Driver Brooks, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 4, 1925, 
Eugene Thomas Galligan, d. at 
Boston, June 4, 1925. 

Herbert Llewellyn Smith, d. at 
Nashua, N.H., Dec. 19, 1924. 
George Andrew Bancroft, d. at 
Natick, May 14, 1925. 

Nelson Gore Trueman, D.M.D., 
d. at Ketefic, N.B. Can., August 
10, 1925. 

Oscar Pardo, d. at Paris, France, 
April 16, 1925. 

Charles Patrick Inches, d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Nov. 7, 1924. 
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1875. 
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Dental School 
Eugene Hanes Smith, d. at Boston, 
May 9, 1925. 
Ned Albert Stanley, d. at New Bed- 
ford, June 6, 1925. 
Clarence Fielding Churchill, d. at 
Yarmouth, N.S., Can., October 1, 
1924. 


Divinity School 
Josiah Newell Dunbar, S.T.B., d. at 
South Orange, N.J., March 7, 1925. 


Engineering School 
Henry De Laveaga Cabrian, S.M., 
d. at Paris, France, March 9, 1925. 


School of Business Administration 


1923. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1889. 


1891. 


1892. 


1896. 


1900. 


1904. 


1912. 


John Bruce McWhorter, d. at 
Buckhannon, W. Virginia, April 1, 
1925. 
Cemporary JAembers 
The College 


Edmund Janes James, LL.D. 
(hon.), d. at Covina, Cal., June, 
1925. 


Henry Willis Bryant, d. at Chi- 
cago, IIl., July 27, 1925. 

John Singleton Mitchell, d. at 
Brookline, May 11, 1925. 

William Carroll Price, d. at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., July 31, 1924. 

William Emile Stauffer, d. at New 
Orleans, La., September 24, 1924. 
William Hahn Foley, d. at Jackson- 
ville, Hl., July 31, 1923. 

Ernest Lorne Bell, d. at Plymouth, 
N.H., April 19, 1925. 

Benjamin Huntress Heald, d. at 
Arlington, July 1, 1925. 

Arthur Trevitt Winslow, d. at Rox- 
bury, November 22, 1924. 

Richard Berry Seager, d. at Crete, 
May 12, 1925. 

John Fry, d. at Bar Harbor, Me., 
April 18, 1925. 
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1913. James Max Hart, d. at Asheville, 
N.C., September 24, 1924. 

1914. Parkman Dexter Pierce, d. at Ded- 
ham, July 22, 1925. 

1916. William John Mahoney, Jr., d. at 
Somerville, July 6, 1925. 

1927. Francis Walter Worris, d. at Pem- 
broke, N.H., February 17, 1925. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1899-1900. John George Becht, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 24, 1925. 
1910-11. Ralph Kendall Forsyth, d. at 
Nyack, N.Y., June 7, 1925. 
1910-11. Henry Daniel Funk, d. at St. 
Paul, Minn., June 2, 1925. 


Scientific School 
1856-57. William Whitwell Parker, d. at 
Santa Cruz, Cal., January 21, 1925. 
1880-82. Arthur Webster West, d. at 
Salem, April 80, 1925. 

1893-94. Arthur Eldridge Sears, d. at 
Northampton, April 9, 1924. 
1894-96. James Ernest Bunting, d. at 

Pelham Manor, N.Y., April 8, 1925. 
1896-01. Howard Patterson Nash, d. at 
Ridgefield, Conn., Feb. 23, 1922. 


Law School 

1862-63. George Gray, d. at Wilming- 
ton, Del., August 7, 1925. 

1867-70. John Merrill Browne, d. at 
Milton, August 2, 1925. 

1878-79. David William Snow, d. at 
Portland, Me., March 20, 1924. 

1879-80. Leslie Colby Cornish, d. at 
Augusta, Me., June 24, 1925. 

1883-84. Edward Payson White, d. at 
Montreat, N.C., March 13, 1924. 

1902-05. Frederic Rose Keator, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 18, 1925. 


Divinity School 


1858-60. John William Hudson, d. at 
Peabody, April 27, 1925. 

1898-99. Emerson Waldo Matthews, d. 
at Washington, D.C., July 15, 1924. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Wadsworth House bore on Friday, July 
3, in honor of the 150th Anniversary of the 
day on which General George Washington 
took command of the Continental Army, 
a replica of the “Grand Union Flag,” 
adopted by General Washington for his 
army in Cambridge one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Massachusetts Hall and Har- 
vard Hall were also decorated. 

The Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for 1925-26 is as follows: 
Henry Pennypacker, ’88, chairman, Pro- 
fessor Chester N. Greenough, 98, Dean of 
Harvard College, and Dr. Alfred Worces- 
ter, 78, faculty members; Dr. Roger I. 
Lee, ’02, William J. Bingham, ’16, and 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr., ’14, alumni mem- 
bers: Marion A. Cheek, Jr., ’26, of Berke- 
ley, Cal., member of the Student Council 
and captain of the 1925 Football team, 
John J. Maher, ’26, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
member of the Student Council, under- 
graduate vice-president of the Union, and 
a varsity baseball and football player, 
and Charles L. Todd, Jr., ’26, of South 
Lincoln, letter man on the baseball 
team. 

George H. Chase, 96, Hudson Professor 
of Archeology at Harvard since the estab- 
lishment of that chair in 1916, and teacher 
at the University since 1901, has been 
named Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences to succeed 
Professor John L. Lowes. 

Memorial Day was observed with spe- 
cial services at noon in Appleton Chapel. 
Professor André Morize, formerly Cap- 
tain of Infantry in the French Army 
delivered the address, 

Professor Gregory P. Baxter, teacher of 
chemistry in Harvard University since 
1897, has been named Theodore William 
Richards Professor of Chemistry. This 
professorship has been established at 
Harvard by Thomas W. Lamont, ’98, and 
Professor Baxter, a graduate of Harvard 
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College in 1896, is the first holder of it. 

A second new chair in chemistry is also 
announced, the Sheldon Emery Professor- 
ship of Organic Chemistry. Professor 
Arthur B. Lamb, Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, a graduate of Tufts who se- 
cured his master’s and doctor’s degrees at 
Harvard in 1903 and 1904, is named as the 
first incumbent of the new chair. 

Professor Jean J. Haffner, eminent 
French architect now at Harvard, has 
been named Nelson Robinson, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Architecture. 

Dr. Alfred Worcester, ’78, of Waltham, 
has been appointed Henry K. Oliver Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene. 

Donald H. McLaughlin, chief geologist 
of the Cerro de Pasco mining corporation 
in Peru, who graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1914 and was a gradu- 
ate student at Harvard the three years 
following, has been named Professor of 
Mining Engineering at Harvard Univer- 
sity and will join the teaching staff of the 
Engineering School in the autumn. 

Two army officers have been named as- 
sistant professors of Military Science and 
Tactics, making seven United States offi- 
cers now connected with the department. 
The appointments are those of Major 
Charles D. Daly, ’01, and Captain David 
L. Raffner, both of the Field Artillery. 

Dr. Henry D. A. Major, principal of 
Ripon Hall, Oxford, England, and editor 
of The Modern Churchman, has been ap- 
pointed the William Belden Noble Lec- 
turer for the coming year. He will arrive 
in the middle of November and will de- 
liver six lectures on English modernism. 

Professor William B. Munro, of the De- 
partment of Government, gave in Los 
Angeles, California, three lectures in May 
on “The Invisible Government of the 
United States.’’ On June 12 he delivered 
the Commencement Address at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, his subject 
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being “Scientific Education and Unsci- 
entific Democracy.”’ 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Joun FIn.ey, formerly president of the 
University of the State of New York, is 
the editor of the New York Times. 


Artuur Davison Ficke, author of 
‘Sonnets of a Portrait Painter,’ *‘Out of 
Silence,”’ and other books of verse, served 
in France from 1917 to 1919, with the 
final rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Rosert CLEMENT has practised law, 
taught school and written musical criti- 
cism, besides being a farmer. He now 
lives in Minneapolis. 


Samvet M. Scort is the author of many 
delightful essays that have appeared in 
the Maaazine. He lives in Florence, 
Italy. 


CuarLes WENDELL Townsenp has 
retired from the practice of medicine and 
is devoting himself to literary work. 
Among his books are ‘‘Sand Dunes and 
Salt Marshes” and “‘ Beach Grass.”’ 


Jut1aN LowE.tt Coo.ipce is Professor 
of Mathematics in Harvard University. 


WortuincTon C. Forp is the editor of 
publications of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and the author of numer- 
ous historical works. 


Rocer I. Les, a graduate member of 
the Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, practices medicine in Boston. 


Joun B. Hawes, 2p, is a physician in 
Boston and the author of numerous 
monographs on tuberculosis and pulmon- 
ary diseases. 

















The Board of Directors, Union Bank—z8&10 


THEY HELPED PLACE BOSTON’S ~ 


INDUSTRIAL CORNERSTONE 


*¢Oliver Wendell, Sam"! Brown, Benj. 
Joy, Benj. Buney, Oliver Brewster, 
Stephen Codman, Sam’] Cobb, Edw. 
Gray and Henderson Inches."’ . 
Famous names of a city rich in tradition. 


The list of names quoted is the Board 
of Directors of the Union Bank (now the 
National Union Bank) in the year 1810. 


The National Union Bank owes its 
present position in today’s industrial life 
of New England to ‘the fact that such 
upstanding, vigorous men’ as these han- 
dled its destinies in the early days of its 
existence. 








Yesterday’s Thrift— : | 
Today’s Prosperity ] 


oO": forefathers— those sturdy citizens this 4 


bank served one hundred and thirty years 
ago——combined industry with thrift, to build” 
soundly and well the foundation of New England’s ~ 


prosperity. 


Insure your future well-being by practicing this | 


same combination of thrift and industry. Your — 
ability to save is of equal importance to your earn- — 
ing power. : 


A modest sum deposited in our Savings Department, 
and earning interest, will lay your foundation of finan- 


~ cial independence. ‘The central location of our bank, 


the’ careful, efficient, friendly service, and the assur- : 
ance our stability and coéperation hold out to you — 
will aid greatly your desire to save —and prosper. 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS — Efficiently 
handled -with<an<unusual service of counsel and 


codperation, by capable executives. TRUST DE- | 


PARTMENT— Acting as registrar and transfer 


-agent for Corporate Trusts, to function as trustees © 


and.executors for Personal Trusts, Wills and 
Estates. Also Collection Service, Credit Informa- 
tion and a Foreign Department for Travelers’ 
Cheques and Letters of Credit. 
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NATIONAL 


UNION BANK. 

















Established in 1792 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS E 
CORPORATE AND PERSONAL TRUSTS 
a 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


209 WASHINGTON ST. 
HEAD OF STATE STREET 
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